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Preface to the Second Edition* 




The first edition of this book was published in 1897 and 
was soon out of print. Annambhatta’s work having been 
appointed a text-book for examinations by Bombay and 
other Universities, there was a great demand for a second edi¬ 
tion, but various reasons interrupted the work of revision. 
It was at first intended to omit the Nyaya-Bodhini which 
had nothing special about it, and insert in its place Tarka- 
Dipika-Prakasa of Nllakantha and also a few useful extracts 
from other commentaries by way of footnotes ; but as 
the plan would have increased the bulk of the volume it 
was abandoned and the text of the first edition was retain¬ 
ed. Three additional copies, marked Q, U and W, were 
available for consultation and the necessary corrections and 
additions suggested by them have been made in the text, more 
particularly in the Nyaya-Bodhini. Copies U and W espe¬ 
cially afforded considerable help in settling many doubtful 
passages of this commentary, and many of their variants 
have been adopted in this edition. The new commentaries 
published in W were also useful in clearing ambiguities in 
the text of the Samgraha and the Dipika, and the text may 
now therefore be said to be finally settled for all practical 
purposes. 


The most important addition to the Notes was a 
literal translation of the text of the Samgraha, printed in 
italics at the top or each section, which will be found useful 
to students. Ambiguities and mistakes left in the hurry 
of the first edition have now been removed as far as possible, 
and many passages in the Notes have been re-written for 
the purpose. Some paragraphs had to be renumbered and 
some sections have been rearranged. The portion of the 
preface in the first edition dealing with the author has 
been placed after the Introduction, and another portion deal” 
ing with Msg, collated for the text has been transferred to 


In the present re-issue no change has been made except that the 
transliteration of Sanskrit has been brought into oonforraity with modern 
practice and that some of the obvious misprints and errors have been 
corrected. The time at the disposal of the Department was short and 
tanks are. due to Prof. Dravid for having corrected the proofs carefully 
and expeditiously.-Superintendent, Publication Department, B.O.K.I. 
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the end as Appendix C. The Index at the 
feature added in this edition. 
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end is a new 


The Introduction required very few alterations. Where 
new facts have been brought out by later reseraches addi 
tional foot-notes have been inserted at the proper places. 
The discovery of unknown Jain and Buddhistic literature in 
India as well as in Tibet and China by the researches of 
distinguished scholars like Dr. Sarat Chandra Das and Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Satisa Chandra Vidyabhushana is likely co 
throw new light on many dark spots in the history of 
Indian philosophy, and many of our current notions aie 
also likely to be altered. All speculations on this subject 
must therefore be accepted as only provisonal at present. 
It would be a very interesting and instructive study to trace 
the gradual development of many philosophical problems, 
such as the atomic theory, the identity of cause and effect, 
the Nyaya syllogism, and the notion of Abhava. But until 

fuller materials are available, it will be worse than useless 

to indulge in idle guesses. It is now fully recognized 
that Indian philosophical systems are not the creations 
of individual promulgators, but organic growths from out 
of various currents of thoughts germinating through 
ages and collected in the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and 
the more ancient Smrtis and Puranas. A critical and 
comparative study of these philosophies will assuredly 
reveal the lines of this growth as well as its reaction on 
the religious development of the Hindus. It is to be hoped 
that Indian scholars will devote greater attention to the 
study of this aspect of Indian Philosophy. 


Bombay, 

30th September 1918 


) 


M. R. Bodas 
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Extract from the Preface to the First Edition 
( Dated March 1897 ) 



A few words as regards the explanatory and critical 
notes appended to this edition will suffice. The chief aim 
in writing these annotations was to make them as ex- 
haustive as the limited scope of a book mainly intended 
for students would permit. The notes will not appear 
disproportionate to the text, if the difficulty of the subject 
as web as the want of a proper guide to' these systems are 
taken into account. The notes are designed to give the 
student a tolerably complete and accurate idea of the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems as a whole ; and hence many topics 
although omitted or only cursorily glanced at in Annam- 
bhatta s work, have been discussed in the notes, because 
they form essential ingredients of the systems. Manuals 
like the Tarka-Safngraha and the Dipika are to be studied 
only as stepping stones to the knowledge of a great and 
intncate science; and the notes have been written with a 

to has been made in the Introduction prefixed 

.'°f 1 ® ed . ltl ° nt ? trace gradual development of Nyaya 
and Vaisesilca literature from the age of the J t 

the latest period. A historical sketch like this f P ° 
«ive the students a better notion 3 foese ft™ *° 

amount of study of isolated 

inTuTy°which ntatiVe ; bUt * atl6ast ° Pens a vast for 
was at first intended to e r Pr ° ntaMy pursued in future. It 
doctrines of Nrnva and i? CUSS 7 some of the more important 
tion, especially Jitb d f V ^steins in the Jntroduc- 

ing onCSLS c ; l£ZT£ th t aDd b *« 

however, was Jon nH til th0Ught 111 India - The task 

Present and the *>r such a work as the 

»p«c.:b Ut a f f; h S" 0 ^v; k 'r nd “' id / or ««• - 

«*»tathoir,m^ r Si<j b " d W1 " be tomA i» the 
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It will not be proper to conclude ibis preface without 
briefly explaining the circumstances un'der which this work 
is published. The present edition of Tarka-Samgraka with 
commentaries and notes was undertaken by the late Mr. 
Y. V. Athalye more than twelve years ago and was an 
ambition of his life to devote all his leisurs time to he 
writing of the notes so as to make them really exhaust 
and useful, not only to students in Indian Colleges, but 
also to advanced scholars. He saw that in order o 
popularise the study of Nyaya it was necessary to clear the 
many disputed points that beset the path of a conscientious 
•student and to place the cardinal doctrines of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesilca philosophy in their true light. No man wa^ 
better fitted for such a work than Mr. Athalye, whose pro 
found scholarship and legal acumen enabled him at once 
to unravel the intricacies of the Nyaya logic. Pressure of 
official and other business, however, hardly left him any¬ 
time to complete a task upon which he had set his heart. 
The work had to be constantly put aside, and consequently 
much labour and time were wasted in these interruptions; 
while latterly ill health made him more and more unable 

to bear the strain of a continuous effort. In spite of these 
difficulties he hoped to bring out this edition at an early 
date and would have done so had not premature and almost 
sudden death carried him off at a time when he was most 
wanted. He had however left ample materials behmo him, 
which required only a final revision and arrangement to 
make the book acceptable to the public; and so it was 
resolved to publish it as a posthumous work. 
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A Historical Survey of Indian Logic.' 

«< . lHE f° und aHon of logic as a Science,” says Ueberweo- 
fr f t G , r “ k 1«*Hr removed 

tent t f” Nortte '" a " d the softness of the 

ental, harmoniously united power and impressibility 2 ” 

nent a U r "Y ° f ° riental is said *> * wantTng in^ the 

ln S Der me r U 'r qdred f ° r Strictly scientific think- 
ng. Ueberweg, when he laid down the above urooosiHnn 

was no wholly ignorant of the existence of Nyaya philosn' 

’ Had b ? n ° Wledge ° f ft seems *> ^ve been very mea- 
fnd u , kU0WD SOmG of the sta ^ard works of NyUrn 
and Vaisesdca systems, he would not have passed such a 

sweeping remark about the incapacity of the Oriental mind 
to develop a rigorous science like Logic. The same ignorance 
has led many eminent writers to belittle Indian philosophies 
m general or, where striking coincidences are discovered 
between Greek and Indian speculations to assume Q n , 

importation of philosophical ideas into India nt 1 ( ’ uian 

time Thus Niebul, LhesiSg,^HT! “f'* 
similarity between Indian and Greek philosonhi h 086 
he explained “except by the 

had with the Grseco-Macedonic kings of Bactria ^ n T 
ether hand, there are writers like Gorres who ? *f e 
declare that the Greeks borrowed their fiL el l ? ! 
Philosophy from the Hindus. Max Muller is nrnlv!n ° f 
tne truth in saying that both Greek and Indian nhilo 
were autochthonic, and that neither of the two w 
rowed their thoughts from the other/ As the hum ^ 

bo^SdlltTr re ’ !t is quite P0SSiblG that 

^ndmand^Greece unconsciously adopted the same mode 

_. * rhis paper was read by me at a meeting- of th* i 

he Royal Asiatic Society on the 24 th September 1896 and/ ° f 

,D the J<WM1 °f the B. B. R. A. Society. Vol XIX p 306 ^ PUb ‘‘ Shed 
2 F. Ueberweg : System of Logic p 19 
8 Thomson's Lams of Thought . Appendix p. 285 

B UOmSOn,S Lam °f bought, Appendix p. 285. 
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of reasoning and arrived at similar results quite independent¬ 
ly. A closer study of Indian philosophical literature is al¬ 
ready producing a conviction among European scholars that 
it is tolerably indigenous and self-consistent, and that it 
does not need the supposition of a foreign influence to ex¬ 
plain any portion of it. It should also be noticed that notwith¬ 
standing many coincidences between the Indian and the 
Grecian currents of philosophical thought there are several 
features in each so peculiar as to make any inter-communion 
between them highly improbable. The. fact, for instance, 
that Indian Logic retained a close similarity to Pre-Aristo¬ 
telian Dialectics up to a very late time is a legitimate ground 
for believing that the influence of Aristotle's works was 
never felt in India. Besides, as a history of Indian philoso¬ 
phy is still unwritten, and will probably remain so for years 
to come, it is advisable for eyery student to keep an open 
mind on the subject. Preconceived theories, however ingeni¬ 
ous or plausible, are more likely to mislead than help such 
investigations. We shall therefore assume, until the con¬ 
trary is indubitably proved, that Indian philosophy, 
including Indian logic, is a home-grown product, creat¬ 
ed by the natural genius of the people and capable of his¬ 
torical treatment. 


That it is possible to write a history of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika philosophies will be readily admitted ; but a 
history of philosophy, such as it ought to be, presupposes a 
good many things, which may not find universal acceptance. 
It assumes, for instance, that the Indian systems of philoso¬ 
phy were gradually evolved out of a few broad principles by 
a succession of writers and under partioiilar circumstances. 
The idea that philosophical speculations in India were the 
spontaneous brain-creations of a few mystic Brahmans, 
dreaming high thoughts inlonely forests and totally unaffected 
by the passing events of the world, must be discarded once 
for all. There is no reason why philosophy in India should 
have followed a different course from what it did in Greece 
and other civilized countries. Systems of philosophy are as 
much liable to be influenced by past and contemporary events 
as any other branch of science or literature ; and Indian 
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•philosophy should be no exception to the rule. But the task 
•of writing such a history is beset with innumerable difficul¬ 
ties. The chief of these is the absence of any reliable his¬ 
torical data which might serve us as landmarks in the ocean 
of Sanskrit literature. Not only are the dates of the princi¬ 
pal writers and their works unknown, but even the existence 
of some of them as historical personages is doubted. Many 
of these works, again, are not available for reference, 1 while 
of those that are printed or can be procured in Ms. only a few 
have yet been critically studied. European scholars are still 
too much engrossed in their Vedic and antiquarian researches 
to devote serious attention to a systematic study of Indian 
philosophies ; while as to native Pandits, however learned 
the very notion of a history of philosophy is foreign to their 
minds. There are works in Sanskrit, like the Sarva- Darsatia- 
Samgraha of Madhavacarya and the Sad-Darsana-Samuc- 
caya of Haribhadra Suri, which profess to treat of :all current 
systems of philosophy ; but the historical view is totally 
absent in them. There the systems are arranged either ac¬ 
cording to their religious character or according to the pre¬ 
dilections of the author. In modern times, scholars like 
€olebrooke, Weber, Hall and Bannerjee have made some 
valuable contributions, but many of their opinions and cri¬ 
ticisms are now antiquated and stand in need of revision in 
the light of further researches. A good deal has also been 
added to our knowledge of the Buddhistic literature, but 
even there the attention of scholars has not yet been suffi¬ 
ciently directed to its philosophical portion. It is not possible 
therefore, under these circumstances, to do more than throw’ 
cut a few hints which, while dispelling some of the 
Prevalent errors on the subject, will serve as a basis for 
luture inquiries in the same direction. The following 
Pages will not have been written in vain if this aim is even 
partially achieved. 


The value of a history of philosophy will be appreciated 
t>y those who know how much our knowledge of Greek 


1 Most of the writings of 0m 10tu Buddhist logicians like T~ 
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philsophoy has been deepened by the accounts left by Plato ? > 
Xenophon and Thucydides. Systems of philosophy as well 
as individual doctrines are never the products of personal- 
caprice or of mere accident; they are evolved out of a long 
chain of antecedent causes. They are in fact the tangible- 
manifestations of various latent forces which mould the 
character and history of the nation. There could have been 
no Aristotle without a Plato or a Socrates, and no Socrates 
without the Sophists. A knowledge of this sequence is 
therefore essential to a true appreciation of every system 
and every doctrine, an isolated study of them being either 
insufficient or misleading. Besides, theories and schools are 
often the work not of one individual or of one age, hut of a 
succession of thinkers who fashion and refashion them, as it 
were, until they become worthy of general acceptance. Such 
seems-to have been the case with doctrines of God, of 
causality and of creation, in India as well as in Greece. The 
true aim of a history of philosophy may be explained in the 
words of Zeller:— 

“The systems of philosophy, however peculiar and self- 
dependent they may be, thus appear as the members of a 
larger historical inter-connection; in respect to this alone 
can they be perfectly understood; the further we follow it 
the more the individuals become united to a whole of his¬ 
torical development, and the problem arises not merely of 
explaining this whole by means of the particulars condi¬ 
tioning it, but likewise of explaining these moments by 
one another and consequently the individual by the whole . 1 

A history of Indian philosophy, such as would fulfil this 
purpose, is not of course possible in the present rudimentary 
state of Indian chronology. Still even a crude attempt 
of that kind will give truer insight into each system or 
each doctrine than can be got by a study of isolated 
works. The need of such . a connected view of phil¬ 
osophy is all the greater in the case of systems 
like the Nyaya and the Vaisesika whose real merits 


1 Zeller ; Outline of Greek philosophy, p. 3. 
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bidden under a heavy load of scholastic surplusage. 
1 hey have not the halo of religion and mysticism which 
makes the Vedanta and the other theological systems so 
attractive to students of Hindu philosophy, while the 
scholastic subtleties of the most modern Nyaya writers, such as 
Siromani and Qadadhara, inspire positive terror in untrained 
minds. If the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, therefore,' 
are to be popularized and their value to be recognized, it is 


necessary to divest them of their excrescences. A large 
mass oi rubbish is to be found in the works of modern Naiyd- 
yikas, and the task of extracting the pure ore out of it is 
very difficult; but it is worth performing. The process of 
m mg and cleaning will have to be repeated several times 
ore 'ye can really understand some of the profoundest 

conceptions that are interwoven in these systems. Philosophy 

is the stronghold of Hinduism, and the system of Nyaya 
forms as it were the back-bone of Hindu philosophy. Every 
other system accepts the fundamental principles of Nyaya 
logic, while even where there are differences, the dissentients 


often borrow the very arguments and phraseology of the 
Nyaya for their own purpose. A study of the Nyaya as 
well as Vaisesika system is therefore a necessary step to 
a popular understanding of most of the systems. It forms as 
it were an introduction to the general study of philosophy, 
and hence no scholar who would seek the truth in the latter 


can afford to neglect them. 


Among the numerous systems of philosophy that have 
been evolved in India during the last three thousand years, 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika occupy a unique position, both on 
account of their cardinal doctrines and of the mass of 
learning that has accumulated around them. A general 
view of these doctrines will not, therefore, be out of place 
m a sketch like this. Nyaya, which is the more compact 
and perhaps also the more modern of the two, is much more 
a system of dialectics than one of philosophy. The aphorisms 
oi Gotama and the works founded on them treat no doubt of 
metaphysical and theological questions occasionally, but 
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^2 -^iney come in rather as digressions than as inseparable parts;- 
of the system. The Vaisesika , on the other hand, is 
essentially a system of metaphysics with a disquisition on- 
logic skilfully dovetailed into it by later writers. It is these 
peculiarities which have earned them the name of logical- 
systems and which distinguish them from each other as well 
as from other systems of Indian philosophy. These peculi¬ 
arities must be carefully noted, for inattention to them has 
led many to misunderstand che true scope and function 
of these systems. 1 

Octama begins by enumerating 16 topics, which have 
been erroneously called paddrthas} These topics are not a 
classification of all sublunary things or categories. They 
look like headings of so many chapters in a treatise on logic. 
Of these the first nine, viz. snTgJT, SWT, *WT, srsTWr, 

WgRcT, cr£, and Rcrpr, constitute what may be 

called logic proper, while the last seven may be collectively 
termed illegitimate or false logic. STHPJT includes the four 
proofs, Perception, Inference . Comparison and Word ; ' while* 
comprises all objects which are known by means oi 
those proofs, viz, soul, 'body, organ, material qualities* 
cognition, mind, effort, fault, death, fruition, pain and 
salvation. 4 These multifarious things have obviously 
nothing in common except the capacity of being known by 
one or other of the above proofs ; and Goiama accordingly 
treats of them only in that light. He rarely troubles himself 
about the nature or form of these things, or of their produc¬ 
tion and destruction, as Kanada y for instance, does. 
This is the reason why Gotamas definitions of soul, cognition, 
mind, etc., only tell us how they are known, but say nothing 
as to what kind of things they are. Gotamas theory of 
knowledge is essentially material. Perception is a physical 
process consisting in the contact of organs with their 
. appropriate objects; 5 while lnfzrence. which is threefold,. 

1 Logic in Sanskrit is designated by various names, such as Nydya , 
Iletu-Vidya, Hetu-Sustra , AnvikMkl, Pramdn a-Sdatra, Tattva-Sasti'a’ 
Torka-Vidyd, Vaddrtha and Phakkikd-&dstra. Some of these nainese- 
are found in works of 4th and 5th centuries B. C. 

2G. S. I, 1, 1. 3G.S. I. 1, 3. 


4 G. S. I, 1, 9. 


5 G. S. I, 1, 4. 
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springs from Perception. l Comparison and Word are of 
course exceptional cases, and may be called imperfect 
inferences. Having thus dealt with the chief ingredients 
of knowledge, namely, the proof and its object, Gotama 
describes several accessories to knowledge, viz., doubt, 
aim, instance or precedent, general truths, premises* 
hypothetical reasoning and conclusion. Doubt and aim 
as incentives to every inquiry are necessary to know¬ 
ledge. Precedents and general truths form the material, 
while premises and hypothetical reasoning are the instru¬ 
ments of acquiring fresh knowledge. Conclusion is the 
final and combined product of all these things. 2 The seven 
topics forming the second group have a negative function 
in logic, namely, of preventing erroneous knowledge. By 
exposing errors they teach us how to avoid them. They are 
rather like weapons for destroying the enemy 's fortress than 
tools to build ones own. Continued argument (3T5 1 )* 
sophistry (3f5q), wrangling (TVcPi^T), fallacies (%cqr*TPT), 
quibbling (&&), far-fetched analogies (sma*), and 
opponents errors ()—all these are useful where 
the object is to vanquish an opponent or to gain a temporary 
triumph; but they do not legitimately belong to the province 
of logic. Gotama's treatise may therefore be appropriately 
called the theory and practice of controversy rather than a 
science of logic. It resembles in this respect the dialectical 
work of Zeno who founded the sophistic dialectics in Greece. 

The system, however, underwent considerable modifications 
in later times. The sixteen padarthas were practically 
ignored, and the theory of the four proofs absorbed almost 
the whole attention of later Naiyayikas. The philosophical 
views of Gotama mostly came out in the digressions which 
are numerous in his work. They are generally introduced 
by way of illustrations to his method ; and yet his followers 
have accepted these views as cardinal principles and built 
a regular system of philosophy upon them. The most cha- 


1 G. S. I., l, 5. 

iu 

2 See for definitions of these, G. S. 1, 1, 23-32, 40, 41. 
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racteristic of these doctrines are the non-eternity of sound' 
the agency of God,- the theory, of atoms, s the production 
of effects,'* and its corollary, the reality of our knowledge. 
J’rom the fragmentary discussions on these points contained 
m Gotamas work the modern A aiyayikas have evolved 
elaborate theories which have made the system what it is. 
The ladical and realistic tendency of these later doctrines 
ca ne at every step into conflict with the more orthodox 
"views of the two Alimaih&as. 


T he system of the Vaisenkas is even more radical than 
e Nyaya. As a system of philosophy, the Vaisesika is 
more symmetrical and also more uncompromising. Its 
enumeration of the six categories, 5 with the seventh Abhuva 
added afterwards, is a complete analysis of all existing 
mgs. These categories again are not enumerated for a 
^pedal purpose only, like the 16 padarthan of Gotama ; but 
hey resolve the entire universe, as it were, not excepting 
even the Almighty Creator, into so many classes. Kanadas 
categories resemble in this respect those of Aristotle. 
Gotarmx treats of knowledge only, but Kariada deals with 
the wider phenomena of existence. The first three categories, 
u s ance,Quality,and Motion, have a real objective existence 
and so form one group designated by Kanuda. 6 The next 
three, Generality, Particularity, and Intimate Union, are 
products of our conception and may be called metaphysical 
categories, while the last one, Negation, appears to have been 
added afterwards for dialectical purposes. The nine substances 
comprise all corporeal and incorporeal things, and the twen¬ 
ty-four qualities ^exhaust all the properties that can reside 

m substance. i s a quality of the Soul, and the whole 
theory of knowledge therefore consists in the production of 
this quality in its substratum, the Soul. The process by 
which the cognition of an external object is produced in the 
Soul is something like printing or stamping on some soft 
material. Mind is the movable joint between the Soul and 
the various organs which carry those impressions from ex- 

2G. S. IV, 1, 19 - 21 . 

4 G. S. IV, 1, 22-54. 

6 V. S. VIII, 2, 3. 


1 O. S. II, 3, ia-40. 
3 G. S. IV, 2, 4- 25. 
5 V. S. I, 1. 4. 
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i;ernal objects. Logic as a science of knowledge falls under 
1TRL and is so treated in all Vaisesika treatises. Vaisesilcas 
recognize only the first two of the four proofs mentioned 
by Gotama , l and they differ from the Naiyayikas on some 
■other points also. What specially distinguishes the Vaisesi - 
has, however, is their remarkable power of analysis ; and 
their system may for that reason be appropriately called 
analytical philosophy. They divide and subdivide each class 
of things, and dissect every notion into its minutest com¬ 
ponents. No doubt the process of analysis is sometimes car¬ 
ried to an extreme where it ends into fruitless distinctions, 
but its influence on philosophical speculations in 
general must have been enormous. It is this feature 
of the Vaisesika system that has made it the source of all 
liberal thought in Indian philosophy. None are so unres¬ 
trained in their speculations, and none are such powerful 
critics of time-worn prejudices as the followers of Kandda. No 
wonder then that they were looked upon with distrust by the 
orthodox school, and were labelled Ardha - Vaivdsikas (Semi- 
Buddhists) by their opponents. 2 The Vaisesikas never de¬ 
clared any open revolt against orthodox faith, nor is there 
any reason for supposing that Kandda or his immediate fol¬ 
lowers were atheists; but the tendency of their doctrine 
was none the less unmistakable. As ihe devout Lord Bacon 
produced a Hume and a Voltaire in Europe, so the 
Vaisesika doctrines must have led ultimately to many 
a heresy in India, such as those of the Bauddhas and the 


Jainas. 


A remarkable feature of both the Nyaya and the Vaisesi- 
Ica systems, as in fact of all the Indian systems of philoso¬ 
phy, is the religious motive which underlies them. Religion 
is the incentive to all these speculations, and religion is also 
the test of their truth and utility. Salvation is the goal 
which both Kanada and Gotama promise the people as the 
rewa3'd of a thorough knowledge of their respective sys- 


1 B. P. Ben. ed p. 213. 

2 Sarakaracarya • Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya II. 2.18. 
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terns. 1 Amidst all the differences one idea appears to be 
common to all the ancient Indian systems, namely, that 
knowledge is the door and the-only door to salvation. Opin¬ 
ions only differ as to what things are worth knowing. Conse¬ 
quently the bitterest controversies have raged among these 
rivals as to what things ought to be known for the speedy at¬ 
tainment of salvation. These controversies usually take the- 
form of attacks on the rival classifications of categories as be¬ 
ing either defective or superfluous or illogical. Another effect 
of the religious character of these systems is the discussion 
of many apparently irrelevant topics which have made them 
look somewhat heterogeneous and unsystematic. The many 
digressions in the works of Gotama and ' Kanada as well 
as their followers are easily understood if w r e look to 
the bearing which those topics have upon the end and 
aim of philosophy. Take for instance the controversy 
about non-eternity of sound. 2 What has the eternity 
of sound to do with logic ? An inference would 
be just as right or w'rong whether the words conveying 
it are eternal or not. But the question of the eternity of 
sound is vitally connected with the infallibility of the Vedas 
which are final authority in all matters of doubt; and all 
orthodox systems, therefore, must have their say on the 
point. We thus find that questions of the most diverse 
character are discussed wherever the context ]eads to them 
while others more closely related to the subject are neglect¬ 
ed. Each system has consequently become a mixture, as it 
were, of the fragments of several sciences such as logic, 
metaphysics, psychology, and theology. This is not how¬ 
ever a weakness as some superficial critics have supposed. 
It arises from the very conception of a Darsana , and could 
never have been avoided by those who in these systems 
sought to provide a complete guide, as it were, to the road 
to salvation. Indian philosophy is not singular in this 
respect. Everywhere philosophy grows out of religious 
instincts. The sense of dependence on supernatural powers 
and a desire to conciliate them were the first incentives 



1 G.S. 1,1,1; V.S.,1, 1,4. 


2 G. S. II, 2, 13. 
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oh led men at a very early period to think of their-- 
religious well-being. “Philosophy,” says ZeL “fust 
begins when man experiences and acts upon the necessity 

of explaining phenomena by means of natural causes.” 1 
ihe Rgveda, the Brahma-gas and the Upanisads abound in 
passages showing how in India this feeling grew in inten¬ 
sity until it became the ruling passion of the Brahmans, 
salvation was the sole purpose of life, and knowledge of 
che universe was the means to it. The ancient Upanisads 
were the repositories of the speculations which rose like- 
bubbles out of this fermentation of thought, and which 
appear to have ultimately crystallized into the various 
systems ot philosophy.* In Greece philosophy tended to 
become more and more ethical and worldly ; in India it 

could never free itself from its religious setting This 

IndiTT 7 hl SPlte ° f additi ° ns and modifications 
nleMv £k A S v ?f l0St their original character com- 

h! Jn f -\ ° ry ° f 6ach 0f these ^sterns is therefore a 
history of its gradual evolution within certain limits" 

unlink S ° UtSide ° f th6m remained P ractic ^^ 

blank n e a!! ri0 w ef r ^ HSe ° f BuddMsm is ' a ^ost a 
blank page We know noting of it except that a large 

° . fr ®® spoliation must have been stored up at 

that time in the Brahmagas and the Upanisads. The onlv 

system which dates prior to Buddhism is the Sahkhya, 

poBsibly the Yaisesika also; but all the other 

presumabI y of a post-Buddhistic origin, at 

oto;r ,n : h we i,ossess ttem - * 

ry notion of a system seems to be post-Buddhistic. The 
eev re oonfbot between Buddhism and Brahmanism „hioh 

, , r ""‘ ds “ the nentnry after Buddha's death 

mu.t have compelled both the parties to systematise the 
sand express them in a compact methodical form. 


1 Zeller; Outline of Greek Philosophy, p. 6. 

J b\ 9 "» ”7*”’ “““ “ A Suriw ° f *“• rp,«;,.d. - 

B. B. R. A, Society, Vol. XXIL p. 67. 
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The same cause or causes which led the Buddhists to collect 
their ethical and philosophical teachings in their suttas 
during the period which elapsed between the first and the 
second Council must have also induced their Brahman riva s 
to compose similar works for the defence of Vedic ort 10 
doxy. The two collections of aphorisms belonging to the 
Prior and the Posterior Mimamsds and known by the names 
of Jaimini and Badardyana respectively have a strong 
controversial flavour about them, and appear to be the 
first products of this reaction against Buddhism. The 
aphorisms of Kanada and Gotama could not have been of 
any prior date, and as we do not know of any Nyaya or 
Vaisesika works older than these Sutras, the history of 
those systems may safely be said to begin in the 5th or the 
4th century before Christ 

Roughly speaking, the literature of the Nyaya and 
Vwsesika systems extends over a period of 22 centuries, 
that is, from about the 4th century B. C. till very recent 
times, of which the last two hundred years, not being dis¬ 
tinguished by any original works, may be left out of account. 
The history may be divided into three periods *• the first 
from about 400 B. C. to 500 A. D., the second from thence 
to 1300 A. D.,* and the third after that till the end of the 
last century. The only known representatives of the first 
period are the two collections of aphorisms going under the 
name of Gotama and Kanada respectively, and perhaps the 
scholium of Frahastajdada also; but there must have ex¬ 
isted other works now lost. The second period is pre¬ 
eminently distinguished by a series of commentaries on 
these Sutras beginning with Vatsyayana and comprising 
several works of acknowledged authority. The third 
period saw the introduction of independent treatises and 
commentaries on them which at last dwindle down into 
short manuals like TaTka-Samgraha and Tarka-Kaumudi* 
These three periods also mark three successive stages in the 
development of the two systems. The first may be called the 
age of the formation of doctrines in the Sutras ; the second 
that of their elaboration by commentators; and the third that 
of their systematization by writers of special treatises. The 
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first is characterised by great originality and freshness, the 
second by a fulness of details and the third by scholastic 
subtlety ultimately leading to decadence. These divisions 
may sometimes overlap, for we have treatises like Tarhika - 
raksha and Sapta-padarthi before the 14th century, so we 
have commentaries on the Sutras , like Samkara Misra's 
Upaskara, and Visvanatha’s Vriti, written afterwards. This 
does not however affect our general conclusion that the 
writings of the 14th century and onwards are in marked 
contrast with those of the preceding age. The exact duration 
of these periods may have varied a little in the case of the 
two systems, but the order is the same. The mutual rela¬ 
tion of these two systems, however, appears to have changed 
at different times. During the first period they seem to 
have been two different systems, independent in origin but 
treating of the same topics and often borrowing from each 
other. Vatsyayana regards them as supplementary. 1 In the 
second period, however, they become somewhat antagonis¬ 
tic, partly owing to an accumulation of points of difference 
between the two, and partly on account of the alliance of 
the Vai&esika* with the Buddhists. The third period saw 
the amalgamation of the two systems, and we ccme across 
many works, like the Tarka-Savgraha for instance, in which 
the authors have attempted to select the best portions of 
each and construct from these fragments a harmonious sys¬ 
tem of their own. This is a curious phenomenon, no doubt, 
and we do not yet sufficiently know' the causes which 
brought about these successive changes in the attitude of the 
exponents of these two systems towards each other ; but 
the fact is important in as much as it must have been a 
powerful factor in moulding both of them. At any rate it 
accounts for the difficulty, which every student meets with 
at the threshold, whether to regard these systems as really 
Ruplementary or antagonistic to each ether. They are 
spoken of as both, and yet no Sanskrit writer seems to have 
perceived the inconsistency of doing so. The only 
explanation that can at present be suggested is that the 


1 Vat. on G. S. I., 1, 4. 
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v twins after quarrelling for some time reunited under the 
influence of a reaction. 


Having premised so much we may proceed to considei 
the three periods in order ; and the first thing we shall have 
to do is of course to fix the age of the Sutras of Gotama 
and Kanada. They are the recognized basis of the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika systems, and they are, so far as we 
know, the oldest works on those systems. Not that they 
were the first of their kind ; perhaps they were preceded by 
.cruder attempts of the same sort that have perished ; perhaps 
the present works are improved editions of older ones. For 
all practical purposes, however, the works of Kayada and 
Gotama may be taken as the starting points for the two 
systems. Now before adverting to the evidence that exists 
for determining the dates of these two Sutras it is necessary 
to notice one or two misconceptions that would otherwise 
hinder our task. The first of these is the confusion that is often 
. made between the system and the Sutra work expounding 
it; and the second is a similar want of distinction between 
the system as a whole and the particular doctrines com¬ 
posing it. The three things, viz., Gotama's work, the Nyaya- 
system, and the individual doctrines embodied in it, are 
quite distinct, and ought not to be confounded with one 
another. They may for aught we know have originated at 
'different times, and no inference can therefore be safely 
drawn as to the probable date of the one from any ascertained 
fact relating to the other. The fact for instance that some 
of the Vaisesika doctrines are controverted in Bddarmjana’s 
Brahma-Sutras 1 has been made the ground for inferring 
that Kayada s Sutras were composed prior to those of 
Badarayana , and yet there are cogent reasons for believing 
that they were of a much later origin. We must therefore 
suppose that the doctrines controverted in Brahma-Sutras 
existed prior to their incorporation into a regular system 
as set out in Kanada* s work. Similarly many of the argu¬ 
ments as to the relative priority of Nyaya and Vaisesika 
sysfems are based on assumptions made from some doctrines 
of the one being cited or refuted by the other. Such argu- 


1 Brahma-Sutras, II, 2, 11, et . seg. 
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ments however are misleading and often produce confusion. 
The Nyuya doctrine of smsppfsiT? must have existed before 
the rise of Buddhism and even before the formation of the 
Sahkhya system, the oldest works of which con¬ 
trovert it. Does it follow therefore that Gotama 
and Kariada preceded both the Sahkhyas and the 
Bauddhas ? And if so, how are we to account for 
the fact that several doctrines of the Sd7ikhyas as well as the 
Bauddhas are in their turn quoted in the Sutras of both 
these authors ? Here is a dilemma which can only be solved 
by supposing that the doctrine of and many others 

like it subequently adopted by the Naiyayikas and Vaisesi- 
kas must have formed topics of hot discussion long before 
the Suiras of Gotama and Kanada were composed. In 
like manner, even supposing that the system as such ex¬ 
isted at or before a particular date it will not be right to 
argue that Kanada ’s Suiras also must have existed at that 
time. 1 2 Nor should it be supposed that the whole system 
as conceived later is to be found in these works. Many 
doctrines now looked upon as cardinal principles of Vaise- 
sika philosophy, are conspicuous by their absence in 
Kayada’s work, such as, for instance, Abhdva as a seventh 
•category, the last seven qualities, and the doctrine of 
Visesa. This much however is certain, that when the 
Sutras were composed the two systems had assumed a 
definite form which was never to be substantially changed* 
There are important gaps that were filled up afterwards; 
out the skeleton is there and it is the skeleton that gives 
shape to the body. The process may have been something 
like this. First bold thinkers started theories of their own 
on the burning questions of the day, and then these theories 
fter much discussion crystallized into specific doctrines 
such as those of STnw and others. The ancient 

Vpanisads abound in passages in which we find such 
definite principles being actually worked out of a mass of 
general speculations. The next step is for some eminent 

1 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 354, Cowell’, note 

2 V. S. I»1 A. T 1 c. T « „ 
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teacher to adopt and develop some of these doctrines and' 
form a school which might in time grow up into a syscem. 
The difference between a school and a system is that of 
degree. A school adopts a theory about a particular 
phenomenon, while a system aims at explaining consist¬ 
ently the whole order of nature by reducing several of these- 
theories into harmony. Audulomi, Kascikrtsna , Badan 
and many others whose names occur in the philosophical 
Sutras, seem to have been founders of the schools which 
preceded the regular systems. The system when thus 
formed required an authoritative exposition, and many 
must have been the iailures of inferior persons, before a 
master mind like Gotamu or Kandda could produce a work 
that would live into futurity. The present Sutras of 
Kanada and Gotama must, therefore, be regarded as re¬ 
presenting the end rather than the commencement of this 
evolutionary process. They did not originate the systems, 
they only stereotyped them, by giving them as it were a 
body and shape. Besides, it is probable that the fashion 
of propounding philosophical systems in the form of Sutras , 
if not the systems themselves, came into vogue after the 
rise of Buddhism . The ethical teachings of Gautama Buddha 
were expressed in the shape of pithy sentences which w r ere 
easy to remember and possessed a certain attraction for the 
popular mind. The Brahmans, probably with a desire to 
beat their rivals with their own weapons, composed STitras 
on their own philosophical systems modelled on the Bud¬ 
dhistic suftas , and possessing in some cases literary finish 
of a very high order. The necessity of meeting their op¬ 
ponents in controversies which became frequent from this 
time compelled the orthodox philosophers to put their card¬ 
inal doctrines in a definite shape ; and this they did by ex¬ 
pressing them in an incisive and dogmatic form so as to 
produce immediate conviction. The uncompromising tone 
and rigid logic of these post-Buddhistic Sutras are in strong 
contrast with the loose reasoning and poetical imagery which 
abound in earlier philosophical books, such as the Cpani- 
sads. While morality was the stronghold of the Buddhists, 
dhilosop 1 y was their weakest point in these early times 
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naturally the shrewd Brahmans cultivated this latter branch 
with the greater vigour in order to outshinetheir rivals. The 
Sutras of Jaimini and Badarayaya must have been composed 
with some such object in view ; and the example, once set* 
was of course followed by other teachers belonging to the 
orthodox party. 


It is difficult to determine the chronological order of 
the several systems of philosophy, and the attempts hither¬ 
to made have not been very successful. The Samkhya system 
and many of the doctrines of the Vaisesikas, if not the 
whoie of their system, are most probably Pre-Buddhistic 
.e forestica system pre-supposes the Samkhya, and there- 

Sn 6 !^- 1106 t0 /? 0W that the Vaiie Vto not only preceded 
■Buddhism and Jainism, but directly contributed to the rise 

alled 0S tVr tS ’ m f y ^ fthei r peCuliar do S maa being closely 
allied to I wsestka theories. The Buddhistic doctrines of 

total annihilation, for instance, is only a further and an inevi¬ 
table development of the- Vaisesika doctrine of : 

while the categories or Padarthas of the latter find their 
counterpart in the five Aslikayas or essences of the Jainas 
The atomic theory moreover is largely adopted by the 

thnlT’ *n d 6Vei } • eDterS int0 their legendary my- 
,,, ,’ 83 '' be eplthefc Ardha-Vahasikas or Semi-Bud- 
cu . S , ts ’ _ c f ntf mptuouFly bestowed upon the Vaiiestka by 
Samkaracarya' concealed a historical truth, if the 
^aisezjkas as suggested above were the half-hearted 
by tbeir materiali stic speculations paved 
VoiCJh P t i ‘ C f Xtreme radicalism of Gautama Bvddla. The 
k k “ SCl30cl 18 specifically named in the sacred texts 
Ijr* Jmnas atld alB0 in the Lalila-Vislara* Several of 
*dmr doctrines are refuted in Bddardiava’s Bialma- Sutras, 
. 1 l8pcetd ^ e ti-at they may have existed then in some 
ann e01£ |. ^ ' rn ' ‘^ s to the other systems, the two Jf hndmsus 

i? 1 , () :lave conie indued lately after the rise of Buddhism 
e 0re the advent of the Nyaija and the Ycga. Neither 


1 See foot-note supra . 
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Weber: 

1 ) 


fGr l! °f Indian Literature , p. 226, foot-note,, 
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Badaraycnw nor Jaimini refers to any peculiar Nyaya 
trine, while the few aphorisms in Badciraynas work which 


mention Yoga look like interpolations. It will be shown 
presently that Gotama himself borrows from Badarayana s 
work. 1 


Looking to the Sutras , however, the two Mimdmsa collec¬ 
tions appear to be the oldest of them, w'hile the works of 
Gotama and Kanada come next in succession. The date of 
Jaimini and Badarayana , who quote each other and might 
have been contemporaries, is not yet settled. They are 
certainly aware of the Buddhistic sect, many of whose doc¬ 
trines they quote and refute. 2 3 The two Mimamsd Sutras 
therefore could not have been composed before the 6th 
century B. C. They may for the present be assigned to the 
5th or the earlier part of the 4th century B. C. The Sutras 
of Gotama and Kanada must be still later productions, as 
will appear from a comparison of them with the Brahma- 
Sutras, The opening sutras of both Gotama and Kanada 
appear to recognize the Pedantic doctrine of knowledge 
being the means to salvation; while throughout their works 
whenever they treat of soul, salvation, pain, knowledge, 
and such other topics, their language seems to be strongly 
tinged with Vedantic notions. The phraseology is often the 
same, and in several places even direct references to the 
Brahma-Sutran maybe detected in these works. JFor example 
the Vaisesika sutras , 3TRHT JWTrT- srmWTR: and 
srnNrr* appear to be answers to Badarayana s objections 
to the eternity of atoms 4 ; while the Sutra 

is evidently aimed at the Vedantic view 
explained in the four preceding sutras , that the Soul is to 
be known only through Sruti} Similarly V. S. IV, 2, 2-3 
controvert the Veddntins view that our body is formed by 


1 Garbe bolds .that Vais'e?ika was prior to Nyaya ; Fide. Die 
SSmkbya Pkilosophie, p. 116. 

2 Brahma- SHtra It, 2, 18, et seq- t Mimainsa Sutra 1, 2. 33; sea also 
CJolebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I, P. 354. 

3 V. S. IV, 1.4-5. 4 Brahma-Sutra II, 2, 14-15 . 

5 V. S, III. 2, 9. 6 Cf. also G. S. Ill, I. 28-30. 
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; ni°n of Art or three elements. 1 Again many of the 
^ siis 3 d by Kuiuu/a such as 3TR?ir, 1 %, sramnwr, and 
: 5^’ appear to be borrowed from Badarayana. The same 
o s good of Gotama. In several places he propounds 
views very similar to well-known Veddntic doctrines'^ 
while a comparison of G. S. Ill, 2, 14 with Brahma-Sutra 
’ ’ ~ 4 vvi11 sll0w tiiat Gotama borrows even illustrations 
n arguments from Badarayana} G. S. 11,1, 61-67 4 would 

rri 8h0W th f® otama was posterior to Jaimini. 

other sid! ar T C t ! at the b0rr0wing ma y ha ve been on the 
So" bl t e \° T that ^e Particuiar mras maybe later addi- 

and d n, Ut 7! mUSt m such cases ]udge whole tone 

abovettfe £ • % SUfch0rS ’ While in a11 «« o^es noted 
tystem!^ thT"“ 6s f ntia l parts of the two Mlmarnd 
systems, they come only incidentally in the works of 

Kamda and Gotama. We can, therefore, confidently assert 
that the works of Gitami and Kanada, as we have them at 
present, cannot be older than the 4th century B. C. 


The question as to the relative priority of these’ two srs- 
tems pgr se is beset with many difficulties. Opinions hi™ 

r ^r n 'T 
vs**? ™ 

maintain the opposite view . 5 Goldstucker calls thl 

be avoided h f P confuslon . however, on this point can 
the * disW ff, lon ’ l«-«m 

«oltd7t h "°r r t r ,. beIl8vine ' ** Mr - i~**.«*» 

yet the Sutra? t tr system Preceded Gotama s and 

^ Sutras o t Kanada, or at least many of them, may be of a 


3 *'° kma ' 8tttr * n ’ 2 ’ 21 ‘ 22 - 2 Cf. G. S. IV, 1, 64. 

I Ootama-Sutra- TO;;^rn 
, Brahma-Sutra " ' 

4 Q g It j 61 

~ '^acary^; Nyaya-Kos'a, Intro., p. 2-3, note. 

«&ol dstUcker , 3 Pa „ ln . p 153 

ob er ; History of Indian Literature, p. 345. 
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later date. The fact that, while Faiseszka doctrines are* 
noticed in Badarayana’s Biahma-Sutras , Gotama’s system 
is net even once alluded to, shows that some 1 aises^ka- 
doctrines at least were promulgated not only before- 
Gctama but even before the composition of the Brahma- 
Sutras . \ atsydyana's remark that omissions in Gotamas 

work are to be supplied from the cognate system of the 
Vaisesikas may likewise be taken to imply that that system 
existed before Gotama’s time 1 ; while the latter s reference to 
a by which he probably means doctrines 

taught by some allied school such as the Vaisesikas would 
support such an inference. Tie posteriority of Gctama may 
also be inferred from the fact that many topics summarily 
disposed of or imperfectly discussed by Kai.ada are fully 
treated by him, as for instance, inference, fallacies, eternity 
of sound, and the nature of soul. It is true that some of 
these arguments would also prove that Kanaaa s sutras were' 
anterior to Gotama f s w r ork, and it is possible that a collec¬ 
tion of Vaisesika sutras was known to Goiama r. But we 
must also take account of the fact that several sutras in the 
present collection of Kauadas aphorisms appear to be sug¬ 
gested by Gotama’s work. 

V. S. Ill, 2, 4,* for instance, is clearly an amplifica¬ 
tion of G. S. I, ], 10. * * 4 V. S. Ill, 1, 17 s again gives am 
illustration of the fallacy, although the name, 

strange to say, is nowhere explained throughout Kanada s 
work. The word is, however, used by Gotarna as a defini- 
tion of and it is possible that the author of the 

Vaisesika sutras borrowed it from him, and w r rongly used 
it as the name of the fallacy. These Sutras , therefore, if 

1 Vat . on G. S. 1, 1, 4. 2 G. S. 1,1, 29. 

Vaisesika-Sutra t 

4 foffaFTll Ooiama-Sutra 

6. G * S< h*, 46 ' 







not the whole work of KayMa, must have been composed 
after Gotama's work was published. Now there are good 
reasons for suspecting that Kayada’s work, as we have it at 
present, contains a large number of aphorisms which have 
been either modified or added in after times. A comparison 
of Kandda's sutras , as found in our printed editions, with 
the Bhdsya of Prasastapdda shows that many of the sutras 
are not explained by the scholiast and were probably unknown 
to him. 1 Moreover, all these suspicious aphorisms 
relate to topics that look like having been suggested after¬ 
wards. The practice of making such interpolations in 
ancient works is not uncommon in Indian literature. The 
Samkhya-Sutras are notoriously modern productions, though 
ascribed to an ancient Bsi ; and even the Brahma Sutras of 
Bddarayaya lie under the suspicion of being tampered with. 
The loose and unsystematic arrangement of the Vaisesika 
aphorisms must have considerably facilitated the task of 
an interpolator, while such liberties could not have been 
easily taken with the more compact and finished produc¬ 
tion of Gotama. 2, 








i 


The most reasonable conclusion that may' be drawn 
from the foiegoing facts is that, although we can say no¬ 
thing definite about an original collection of Vaisesika 
-aphorisms, the present work of that name is comparatively 
modern. We have no materials at present to fix its proba¬ 
ble age. Kanada is a mythical personage and is variously 
styled Kasyapa , Kaiiabhalcsa or Kambhuk. The latter 


1 See the excellent conspectus showing the sutras 

'EditionS^hafwo^ 8 '^ 0 " 5 ^’ 8 S ° h ° UUm ’ Pr6fised 


correspoqding to 
to the Benares 


the Vidyabhushan thinks that only 

2nd 3rd °i / t , rT't n ' SWaSC0mP03ed by ^apada. while the 
contain™. ? n ' arks ofyiffar **t hands. The later books 

n t S - S °T L f knvatnra SU,ra oi ^ogncara Buddhistic 

r;°4!*- «*•* - **•*-. 
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3 P. B. Be». ed. p. 200; V. S. Op. Calc. ed. p. 160-1; 
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two appellations are, of course, paraphrases of Kandda* 
which literally means “ an eater of seeds or atoms.The 
name is said to he derived from his having lived upon pick** 
ed-up grain-seeds while practising austerities; more probably 
it is a derisive appellation invented by antagonists for 
his atomic theory. The system is also called Aulukya 
Bat Sava, 2, and a pretty old tradition is told that God 
Mahadeva pleased by the austerities of the sage Kanada 
appeared to him in the guise of an owl and revealed the system 
which the latter subsequently embodied in the Sutras? 
A Rsi named Vluha is mentioned in the Mdhabhdrata , 
but nothing can be said as to what connection he had with 
the Vaisesilca system. The name AulUkya is, however, 
considerably old, being mentioned by Udyotakdra and Kumd- 
rila. The name Vaisesika occurs even in the scholium 
of Frasasfapdda , who also refers to the tradition about God 
Mahadeva just mentioned. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Vaiju-Purfina makes Aksapuda 
Kanada and Uluka sons of Vydsa? but no reliance can be 
placed on such an authority. 

It has been already shown that the present collection 
of Vaisesika aphorisms is posterior to the 4th century 
B. C., and the references to it contained in Vaisydyana*$ 
commentary on Gotama's work prove that it must have 
existed before the 5th century A. D. Vatsydyana 
mentions it as enumerates the six ca¬ 

tegories 7 8 and actually quotes one aphorism of Kanada? 

1 Sugiura on the authority of a Chinese work Isiki Jutsuki says he- 
was called iice-eater because he used to go out and eat rice obtained 
from women, while he was called Uluka, because he lived in a 
mountain and was very ugly. Vide Sugiura's Hindu Logic a* preserved 
in China and Japan p. 14. 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 110. 

3 Bhimac5rya : Nyaya-Kosa, Intro p. 2. 

4 Nyaya - Vartika , Bibl. Ind. p. 168 ; Tantra - Vartika I., 1, 4. 

5 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 234. 

6 See the verse quoted in P. B. Ben. ed. Intro p. 10. 

Vat. on G. S. 1,1, 9. 

8 S* III-i 1-16 ) p-SqjHwSnrT 

etc. \ Vat on G. S. 11,2, 36. 








This is the utmost that we can say with certainty about the 
age of Kanadds work. The date of Prasastapada , the earli¬ 
est scholiast of Kandda , is equally uncertain. He cannot 
be the same as the Risi Prasasta mentioned in the Pravi- 
radhydya of Baudlidy anci- Sutra , for Baudhdyana-Sutva being 
composed before the 4tli century B. C., 1 Prasastapada and 
a fortiori Kandda would have to be placed long before that 
time. Prasastapada has also been identified with Gotama y 
the author of Nyaya-STitras , ? but it seems to be a mistake. 
So no inference as to the age of the Vaisesilta-Sutras can 
be drawn from the date of the commentator. The six ca¬ 
tegories as well as the proofs are mentioned in the medical 
work of Caraka , who has been identified with Fatanjali r 
the author of the Mahdbhasya /’ But even if this identity 
is correct, the original work of Caraka having been subse¬ 
quently recast and enlarged by Brdhabaia , particular 
passages from it cannot be relied upon for historical pur¬ 
poses. 


Happily we can obtain better results in the case of 
Gotama's work. That it is posterior to the rise of Buddhism 
is evident on its face, for Buddhistic doctrines are expressly 
mentioned therein. 4 It is also, as has been already shown, 
later than the latter part of the fifth century B. C., the- 
time of hadarayam’s Brahma-Sutras which, while refuting 
Vaisesika doctrines, make no mention of the cognate school 
of Naiyuyikas. Goldstucker says that both Kdtydyana 
and Patanjali knew of the Ay ay a Suras.* Now Pataujah 
is said to have written his great work about 140 B. C. b ; 
but Kutydyava's date is not so certain. According to a story 
^ Katha-SanUSagara % Kutyayana was a pupil of 
Cpavam md a minister of king Nanda who reigned about 
t50B * C * 7 Goldstucker makes light of the authority of 


1 J? Uhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I Ipastamba , Intro. 

* 2 Bhim5carya : Nyaya Kosa lotro. p. 2. 

3 P 

p arama -Laghu-MafljU^a. A verse said to be from Yogablja call* 

a writer on three sciences, grammar, medicine, and Yoga, 


4 G. S. Ill, 2 , 11 . 13 5 Ooldstucker’s Panini , p. 157. 6 Ibid p. 234 

i. > ^atha-Sarit-S&gara 1. 5; Max Muller : History of Ancient Sans- 
hrxt Literature, p. 240. 
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but it is hard to believe that such a 
story could have got currency without some sort of founda¬ 
tion. „If the story is true, the Ny ay a-Sutras would have to 
be placed before 353 B.C. Katyayana’s date is now general¬ 
ly taken to be about the middle of the 4th century B. C. 1 ; 
and so Ootama will have to be placed before that time. 
There is another fact which confirms this conclusion. Sahara 
Svamin , the scholiast on Jaindms Sutras, often quotes an 
ancient author whom he calls Bhagavdn Upavarsa, and 
who must have, therefore, lived a long time before him. 
This Upavarsa is said to have written commentaries on 
both the Mlmamsa Sutras. 2, 3 4 If he be the same as the reput¬ 
ed teacher of Katydyana above mentioned, he must have 
lived in the first part of the 4th century B. C. s Now a 
passage quoted by Sahara Svamin from the commentary of 
this Upavarsa i shows that he was intimately acquainted 
with Gotama's system and largely adopted its doctrines. 
Gotama's work must, therefore, have been composed be¬ 
fore the 3rd century B. C., that is, it belongs to the 4th cen¬ 
tury B. C. 5 

There is another piece of evidence, which, though ap¬ 
parently conflicting with the above conclusion, really sup¬ 
ports it. Apastamba , the author of the Dharma-Sutra, knew 
both the Puna and the Uttara Mimamsd systems, but not 
the Nydya 6 . It is true that Apastamha in two passages of 

1 Eggeling’s Satapatha-Brahmana ( S. B. E. Series ) Intro, p. 30. 

2 Colebroobe’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 357. 

3 Another story in Somadeva-Bhatta’s Katha-Sarit-Sagara makes 
him live iu Pataliputra during the reign of Nanda, i . e. about 350 B. C; 
hut no reliance can be placed on the chronological data furnished by 
this book in the absence of other evidence. 

4 S'dbara-Bhdsya Bibl . Ind . p. 10 ; for an English translation of the 
passage see Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I. p. 328. 

5 This conclusion will not be affected by any date that may be assign¬ 
ed to Pacini. Goldstucker places PSnini long before the rise of Bud¬ 
dhism and holds that he did not know Gotama's work. PSnini mentions 
the word but only in the sense of a syllogism or rather a thesis, such 
as those in Jaimini’s work. See Goldstucker’s Panini , p. 152. 

6 Bnhler ; Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I Apastamha , Intro* 
jp. xxvii. 
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hi§ work uses the word and respectively 1 2 ; but 

there he clearly refers to Purva-Mimamsa, and not to the system 
of Gotama. Nor is this use of the word uncommon in ancient 
writings. The fact that the word which was subsequent¬ 
ly monopolized by the followers of Gotama, is applied 
by Apastamba to the system of Jaimini, shows that at his 
time Gotama’s system was either unknown, or at least 
so new as not to have attained any wide celebrity. Apastamba 
according to Buhler must have lived before the third 
century B. C. and even 150 or 200 years earlier; 3 but his 
knowledge of the two Mimanisa’s shows that he could not 
have lived long before 400 B. C. Gotama s work must there¬ 
fore be assigned to the end of the 5th or the beginning of 
the 4th century B, C. 

Xb is needless to state after this that our Grotcwici, is quite 
different from Gotama the author of a Dharma Sutra, 
who preceded Raudhayana and was a Jortion prior to 
Apastamba nor has he anything to do with the mythical 
sage of that name mentioned in the Ramayaya and Maka- 
bharala as the son of Utathya and the husband of Ahilya. 
Nothing is known about the personality of our author, and 
it is even doubtful whether his real name was Gotama or 
Gautama. Being a Brahman he could not have belonged to 
the race from which the founder of Buddhism sprang. He 
is also called Aksapada or Aksacarana, but the origin 
of the name is not known. Some have conjectured that the 
epithet was a nick-name given to Gotama for his peculiar 

theory of tensual perception, and means one who stands or 
walks upon organs of sense (5T^r); but there is no au¬ 
thority for this. At any rate the author, whoever he may 
be, possessed great originality and a grasp of general 
principles that enabled him to systematize the science of 
logic for the first time. He cannot, however, be said to 
nave founded it, for logical rules seem to have prevailed 
even before his time. Manu proclaims the need of reason 
for a correct understanding of the sacred law 4 , while 

1 Apastamba-Dharma-Sntra II, 4, 8, i3 ; and II, 6, 14,13. 

2 Buhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I, Apastamba, Intro. 
P- xliii. 

3. Ibid. p. xx and lv. 

E 


4 Manu-Smrti xii, 106. 
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Bddarayana goes to the other extreme of declaring 
the utter futility of our reasoning power to discover 
truth. 1 Besides, it is quite obvious that, unless the art 
of reasoning had been practised for a long time previous, and 
bad been considerably developed; neither the philosophical 
speculations in the Upanisads nor the rise of heretical 
sects, such as the Carvakas , Bauddhas and Jainas , 
could have been possible. What then did Gotama achieve ? 
What is his place in the history of Indian logic ? This 
is an interesting question, and would, if satisfactorily 
answered, throw a flood of light on the early history of 
Indian philosophy. 


Gotama was certainly not the pioneer. The very fact that 
he has evolved a logical system complete and well knit in 
all essential respects would lead us to suspect that he must 
have used materials left by his predecessors and profited by 
their errors. This is not a mere inference however, for 
Vatsydyana in his Commentary on G. S. I, 1, 52 actually 
tells us that there was a school of Naiyayikas who required 
ten premises in a syllogism, and that Gotama reduced their 
number to five. 2 This is quite probable, for Indian systema- 
tists always favour brevity, and even Gotama f s five premises 
were subsequently reduced by others to three. Gotama , 
therefore, must have been preceded by other labourers in the 
same field whose works have been eclipsed by his 
superior treatise. External evidence would lead us even 
a step further. The two passages from Apastamba Dharma- 
Sutra , referred to above, show that the word was 

formerly applied to Purva-Mirn&ihsa. Similarly passages are 
also found in many ancient Smrtis and also some modern 
works in which the same word or its derivatives are used in 
connection with Jaiminis system. So late a writer as 
Mddhavacdrya calls his epitome of Jaimini’s work w 
IcP^, while many other Mimdmsd works have as 

part of their title. The various theses propounded in Jaiminis, 
work are called Nyuyas, and even Panini uses the word 


1 Brahma-Sfttra II, 1, 11. 
% Vat. on G. S, I. 33. 
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, a similar sense.' How then are we to explain the fact 
that a word so generally used by the Mimamsakas came 
afterwards to designate the rival and totally dissimilar 
system of Gotama. As a general rule we find that when a 
new school arises it coins its own phraseology to distinguish 
itself from its predecessors. In this case, however, the followers 
of Gotama appropriated an old word, and that word stuck- 
to them so fast as to become afterwards their exclusive 
property. The explanation, it seems, lies in the fact that 
the science of logic which afterwards developed into a 
separate system was originally the child of Purva-Mimamsa. 

Analogy of other arts and sciences points to the same 
conclusion. All sciences in India appear to have sprung 
out of sacrificial necessities. Astronomy was founded on 
the rules by which Vedic Rsis ascertained the correct 
time for performing periodical sacrifices, from the 
movements of heavenly bodies. While medicine had its 
germ in the analysis of the properties of Soma plant 
and other sacrificial substances, music was first 
cultivated by the Udgalr priest for singing his 
Suman hymns, and a knowledge of agriculture and geo¬ 
metry was found to be essential in constructing the sacri¬ 
ficial pandal and the Veal It is probable, therefore, that 
the art of reasoning also originated in some requirement of 
the al -important sacrifice. Such requirements were mainly 
two, the correct interpretation of Vedic texts on which the 

dim performance of the sacrifices depended, and victory in 
the philosophical and other discussions which were usuallv 
f 11 ln / aG lnfcervals of sacrifice. It was a special function 
ot the Brahman priest to give decision on any disputed points 
that might arise in the course of a sacrifice, and this he 
oiud not have done unless he was a master of ratiocination, 
^uch decisions, which may be likened to the chairman’s 
in a modern assembly, are scattered through the 
ancient Brahmanas , and are collected together as so many 
'ljuyas in the ancient Purva-Mimaihsa aphorisms of J iimini. 
philosophical disquisitions were collected in the various 


1 Panini’s Sutra. Ill, 2,122. 
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Vpanisads and produced the system of Uttara-Mimamsa. 
Jaimini lays down many rules of exegesis which seem to be 
the direct progenitors of the logical rules of Gotama. The vari¬ 
ous tests for instance illustrated in the third chapter of Jai¬ 
mini’s attempt to determine whether a rite or a Vedic direc¬ 
tion is principal or auxiliary are only so many varieties of 
inference. The so often mentioned by Jaimini must have 
suggested the and of Gotama and Kandda respec¬ 

tively. We may therefore suppose that it is the Mimdmsakas 
who, first prompted by exegetical necessity, developed 
sundry rules of logic which they illustrated by means of 
what they called Nydyas or theses. When therefore Manu 
or Apastamba speaks of cT& or ssrnr we must understand by the 
term these rules of inference as applied to Vedic interpre¬ 
tation. The utility of these rules for other purposes, founded 
as they mainly are on the broad basis of common sense, 
could not but have been perceived very soon and naturally 
taken advantage of. This secularization so to say of these 
exegetical rules of Purva-Mimamsa gave birth to a science 
which was at first known by the name of It 

probably got its modern appellation of Nyaya, when Gotama 
raised it into a philosophical system by including in his 
treatise disquisition on sundry metaphysical topics, such 
as the origin of knowledge, eternity of sound, nature of proof 
and the agency of God. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the task Gotama set before 
himself and which he has performed so admirably. From 
a bundle of experimental rules which were known only as 
a secular art called and said by some to be subsi¬ 
diary to Gotama evolved a system which at once 

became the rival of thetwoA/Imawsasand which from thence 
forward exercised a strong sway over generations of Indian 
Pandits. Gotama can very well be compared in this respect 
with Aristotle or Immanuel Kant. Nay in one sense his influ¬ 
ence has been even greater; for Kant and Aristotle failed to 
supplant their predecessors completely, while Gotama con¬ 
structed a new system, as it were, which eclipsed all previ¬ 
ous attempts and which has from his time become the sole 
standard for posterity. 
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The work of Gotama differs in many respects from thafr 
of Kanada. While the former is methodical and details a 
system of logic practically complete, the latter discloses no 
consistent aim and no arrangements of parts. It has the 
appearance of a loose bundle of critical notes on the 
principal philosophical topics oc the day. This fact raises 
a doubt as to whether Kanada'$ aphorisms were ever the real 
basis of the Vaisesi/ca system as we find it now. The oldest 
exponent of the complete system as described in all modem 
Vaisesika works is Prasastapdda , and he may, for aught 
we know, be its real founder also. The supposition is not 
so improbable as it might appear at first sight. Almost 
all the peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later 
Vaisesikas from the Naiydyikas and other schools are to 
be found in Prasastapadu 's work and are conspicuously absent 
in Kanada's Sutras. The doctrines about fi^r, TrewTTcqrov 
and several others, which are regarded as pecu¬ 
liarities of the Vaisesika system, are not even touched 
upon in Kanada's aphorisms, although they are pretty fairly 
discussed in Prasastapada's Bhasya. The seven categories 
on which the whole Vaisesi/ca system is based are probably 
an afterthought ; and even the doctrine of which ac¬ 

cording to some gave the name to the system appears to be 
a later development. KariUda restricts the word srcr ( cate¬ 
gories properly so called ) to three things only, urn and 
Pras&astapada enlarges the number to six, and some 
later author added srtst. 8 


jfr is true that the aphorism 

enumerates the six categories ; but this aphor- 
lsrn is most probably a later interpolation. It is in¬ 
ordinately long, unlike other aphorisms of Kanada t and 
contains a number of distinct propositions that would 


i arc fit i v. s. vm, 2 ,3, 

2 Several Mss, of Prasastapada's Bhasya end with the colophon 
3 V. S. 1.1, 4. 
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have sufficed for half a dozen Sutras . Besides it is very 
awkwardly worded if not positively ungrammatical. A com 
parison of this aphorism with the opening passage of 
P i asustapuda's scholium leaves hardly any doubt about its 
spuriousness. Prasastapdda's passage runs thus :— 


Now one of these two passages must be an adaptation of 
the other. According to Kirandvali this passage of Frasastor 
pada explains only the first three sutras of Kandda , which 
implies that the fourth sutra quoted above was unknown 
to the scholiast. Hence if Ktrandiali is to be believed, the 
aphorism must be the later of the two. Srldhara , the author 
of Kydya-Kundafi, speaks to the same effect. In introducing 
the last sentence he says that it was added to remove any 
apparent inconsistency between the preceding sentence and 
Kandda s second aphorism Serfw: \ 
The inconsistency is that while according to the scholiast 
knowledge of categories is the means of H.-SPTO, Kandda 
speaks of it as resulting from W; and this inconsistency is 
removed by the scholiast by adding that the knowledge of 
categories itself springs from w as revealed in divine com¬ 
mandments. So according to Sridhara this last clause is 
an addition of the scholiast intended to remove the apparent 
inconsistency, and yet it is summed up in the opening words 
of the fourth Sutra , Either these words or the 

whole aphorism must therefore have been suggested by 
Frasaitapdda's passage. If the aphorism, as it stands now, 
had existed before, there would have been no and 

therefore no necessity for Prasastapdda’s additional clause 

We must, therefore, suppose 
that the aphorism was added by some later writer in order 
to supply what appeared to him an oversight of Kandda. 
Besides, the fact that there should have been even the 
suspicion of a contradiction between the enumeration of six 
categories and Kanadas second sutra proves that the six 


1 P. B. Ben. ed. pp. 6, 7. 









categories were not thought of by Kayada and were for the 
first time mentioned by his scholiast, Prasastapada. We 
must, therefore, construe the aphorism srsr 
as implying that Kayada mentioned only three categories 
to which the scholiast added three more, while the seventh was 
added still later. 2 If any doubt is felt on the point, a critical 
examination of the aphorisms which are supposed to define 
^rnrr^T and ro%*T will dispel it. These aphorisms speak of 
as well as of ^rnrf^T in a way quite different from the 
^ er C 0 :QCe P^ 0Ils of the two categories. Aphorisms 

and sirq^rrqvqj re^rovsp are especially 
significant. The first shows that Kayada used the word 
retro as a relative term opposed to meaning that 

the notions of genus and differentia are always relative, 
and that the same property may be a genus with respect to 
one class, and a differentia with respect to another class 
of things. for instance, is a genus as including all 
jars under one class, and a differentia as distinguishing all 
jars from other substances, as cloth and men. The second 
aphorism shows that Kayada distinguishes ultimate difference 
of things from other differentiae by giving to the former the 
special name of It is these ultimate difference 

that are denoted by the later Vaisesikas by the category 
refre ; and the fact that Kayada regards them only as one 
species of differentia shows that he did not include them in 
a separate category having absolute and not merely relative 
existence. The conclusion is irresistible that the 
which were at first only one kind of differentia, were after¬ 
wards developed into an independent category. The notions 
of Trorro? and CTF?!? can also be shown to have originated 
ln the same way.* 

It will be thus seen that, unlike Nyaija, Vaisesilca was 
Bever given out to the world as a cut and dry system. It was 
gradually evolved as the ever-flowing stream of controversy 


1V. S. 7III. 2. 3. 2 V. S. I. 2. 3-6. 

3 Similarly while Kanada mentions only 17 qualities* the scholiast 
* 3 S0Ven more, and others, making in all 24. whioh uuunhcr has 

een aCoe Pted by all later writers. 
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suggested new points or disclosed the faults of old ones. 
Prasastapada thus occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
between Kanada and his later commentators. He is sufficient¬ 
ly removed in time from Kanada to call him a muni and a 
disciple of Mahesvara? while he himself is regarded almost 
as a semi-mythical personage by later writers. His age 
cannot, however, be ascertained even approximately. The 
earliest known commentary on Prasastapada*s work is that 
of Sridhara who gives his own date as 991 A.D. He must 
also have preceded Sankaracarya who seems to quote from 
him several times. The opinion ascribed by tfaiikaracdryct 
to the Kanada school are all found in Prasastapada!s work 1 2 3 . 
Sricarana, in his commentary on Sdriraka-Bhdsya called 
Prakatditha, says that a particular view criticised by &am- 
kara belongs to the older school of Vaisesikas though opposed 



to that contained in Havanas Bhdsya. The view referred 
to is propounded by Prasastapada who must tRerefore be 
older than Havana/* This Bhdsya of Havana which may be 
a commentary either on Kandda's Sutras or Prasas apada's 
own work, is not available, nor is its date known. Udayanas 
Kirandvali is, however, said to have been based upon it. 4 
If this Havana is the same as the reputed author of a com¬ 
mentary on Rgveda y he appears to have been a very ancient 
author, and Prasastapada must be still older. Moreover, 
if Prasastapada was, as suggested above, the first to enumer¬ 
ate the six categories, he must have preceded Vdtsydyana 
who mentions them. 5 Nothing more definite can be said 
on the point for the present, and we must, therefore, 
leave Prasastapada!s date too as one of the uncertainties of 
Indian chronology. 


1 P. B. Ben. ed. pp. 1 and 329. 

2 Cf. the passages in tiariraka-Bhasya ( Anandashram ed. pp. 514-5,. 
and p. 519) with the passages in P. B. Ben ed. p. 48 and p.328 respectively. 

3 PraiastapSda has also been referred to as and 

and some even identify him with Gotama. See VindhyesvariprasTida's 
Intro . to Vaiseqika Dors'ana ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ). 

4 P. B. Pen ed. Intro, p. 12 nr to. 5 V3t. on G. 8.1,1,9. 

6 If Caraka t the writer on medicine, is correctly identified with Pa- 
tafijali, Pra^aslai 8da must be anterior to him. See p. XXXI supra . 






'The age of commentaries proper begins with VUtsyayana , 
otherwise known as Paksila-Svamin, whose commentary on 
Gctama's work is the oldest known w r ork of the kind we 
now possess. 1 VUtsyayana must have lived about the end 
of 5th century A. D. for he preceded the well-known Bud¬ 
dhist teacher Dihnaga w'ho is said to have lived in the early 
part of the 6th century. 2 JDinnaga w r as succeeded by the 
celebrated author of Uchjota who is mentioned by Subcmdhu 
writing in the 7th century.* TJdyotakara is said to have 
written his work to dispel the errors of Dihnaga and 
others, and Vacaspati in his Tika adds that his 
principal object was to defend VafsyUyana against the at¬ 
tacks of JDinnaga . 4 

According to the Jain SLoka- V dr tika, Udyoiakara w r as in 
his turn answered by Lhormaknti . 5 Now Dharmakirti is 
known to have lived in the first half of the 7th century; 6 

1 Was Vutsyayana a Buddhist ? Some have supposed him to be so be¬ 
cause his work does not begin with a prayer to any of the Hindu deities. 
But the epithet Svamin as well as the fact that the Buddhist writer 
Dinndga controverts his views should leave no doubt about his ortho¬ 
doxy. He was also called Dramila (Dravida?) or Paksilasvamin. 
He was a native of Conjeeveram and lived about A. D. 400, i. e. a cen¬ 
tury before Dihnaga and Vasubandhu. See S. C. Vidyabhusan’s Indian 
Logic, Mediaeval School , pp. 68-72. 

2 Max Miiller. India , What can it teach us ? 1st ed. p. 320. Dihnaga 
is said to have introduced the universal propositin into the Indian 
syllogism for the first time* 

3 Vusavadatta ( Calc. ed.p. 235 ) has \ See 

also Dr. Hall’s Preface to his edition of that work. TJdyotakara was 
called Bharadvaja and lived at Thaneshwar near Delhi. H e was 
a preceptor of the Pasupata sect. 

4 See quotation at P. B. Ben. ed. Intro, p. 10. Udyotakara himself 
8aysi— 

iRTt gjfrtf 3PTI? I 

Also see V 7 ebei\ Zeitschr . D. M. G. XXII. 727, and Colebrook Miscel¬ 
laneous Es<, s yd. I p. 282, Cowell’s note. 

5 J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol XVIII. p. 229. 

fi Ibid. p. 90. Dr. Satiscandra Vidyabhushana thinks that Dhqrma- 
kirti and XJdyo'akora wero contemporaries and flourished about G33 
A. D. Bee Inaian Logic t Mcdiaval School , p. 105,and Bhandarkar 
Memorial Volume, p. 164. 

F 
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Binnaga and Udyotakara therefore must have belonged to 
the 6th, and Vatsyayana at the latest to the end of the 5th 
■century. Vatsyayana is not, however, the earliest scholiast 
on Gctama's Sutras. The alternative interpretations of G. S. 
II, o, given by him show that the traditional meaning was 
obscured at his time, and that several writers before him 
had interpreted the Sutras in different ways. The interval 
between Gotama and Vatsyayana is considerable and could 
not have passed without producing some notable writers; 
yet no relics of the period appear to have been left behind. 
Either the Scythian inroads which ravaged the country 
from the 1st century B. 0. to the 4th century A. D. 
must have swept away all literary records of the period 
or some unknown cause must have lulled philosophical ac¬ 
tivity for the time. 

After Udyotakara there seems to have occurred another 
long gap m the succession of orthodox Nyaya writers until the 
end of 10th century, when a revival took place under the 
influence of the author of which is the earliest 

known commentary on Prasatapada’ s Bndsya. tridhara wrote 
atlea^t three other works named 3Tapn%T%, and 

cr^^TT^rr. I ne absence of any eminent Nyaya or Vaisevika 
writer between Udyotakara and Sridhara makes it highly 
propable that the tradition was broken in the interval This 
interregnum so to say is the more inexplicable as the period 

tw a e S en n tL p D l e ” Se lnteIlec * ual activit ^ Controversies be- 
VedS. nl Jr ins ? represented h y the Mlmamsakas and 

on the otheToc ‘ ^ ^ Buddhists and the Jains 

e oth ®[ occupy almost the whole of this period • and it 
is strange that the folio™, of 0otama JiKamai^ 

a^t D ° the fray ' ^etsyayana and Udyotakara 

set the ball of controversy rolling, but no Nyaya a, I’a^Z 

fro wnter seems to have taken up the cudgeis In tljr bt 
immediately after Dkarmakirti's strictures. The task 

i- k -t B "/ dhwic '»«■to 

w„» bv *““'«• ^nkaracarya and Montana, who 
re hy no means favourable either to the Nyaya or to the 
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2nd Sriuhara,3, Aaii/ayikcianswering Dharmoitara. Though the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems had thus no spokesman of 
their own during this interregnum, the individual doctrines 
inculcated by them were not a bit neglected. They were 
fully handled by the rival disputants as if they had by that 
time become the common property of all schools. The Mlmafn - 
sakas strongly controverted the doctrine of non-eternity of 
sound, and the Vedantins criticized the atomic theory. The 
Prdbhdkaras started novel views about Saniavaya , while all 
the schools fought over the proper number and nature of 
proofs. The answer to these criticims came partly from 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and partly from the later 
Nyaya writers. The fact seems to be that at this time the 
Nyaya and much more the Vaisesika doctrines, despite 
smaller differences, found their strongest supporters among 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, many of whose tenets closely 
resembled the peculiar doctrines of the Vaisesikas. The 
Nyaya-Hindu, for instance, which can now be safely ascrib¬ 
ed to Dharmakirti , l is a purely Voile sika treatise 
while the Pramdna-Samucchaya of Dinnaga and JDharmakir - 
ti’s Vartikas on it must also have been largely indebted to 
previous Vaisesika works. This must also be the reason 
why Vaisesikas were at this time looked upon almost as 
heretics. 2 

The alliance of the Vaisesikas with the Buddhists and 
the evident tendency of many of their theories towards 
atheism and materialism alarmed the orthodox writers of 
the Mimamsa and Vedanta schools who at once consigned 
them to the purgatory of non-believers. Samkaracarya calls 
them Ardha-Vainasikas ( bemi-Buddhists), while Rumania 
brackets them with Sakyas as heretics who are frightened 


1 JBBRAS. Vol. XXX p. 47. and S. C. Vidyabhusana’s India* 
Pogic, Medccval School p. 109. 

2 For a detailed account of Jaina and Buddhistic Logicians, sea 
D*’. Satiscandra Vidyabhusana’s Indian Logic, Mediaeval School and 
iQr Chinese and Japanese writers see Suguira’s Hindu Philosophy <*? 
Preserved in China and Japan. 
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out of their wits by the advent of the faithful Mimcimsakas* 
And vet a glance at Prasasiapadas Bha&yci will show that 
the Vaiiesikas were at least as orthodox and as decidedly 
anti-Buddhistic as either the Mima?/;sakos or the Vedar.tins . 
Prasattapada begins with a prayer to Gcd and concludes 
by ascribing the origin of the w'orld as well as of the 
Vaisezikci system to Mahesvara. He accepts the autho¬ 
rity of Sruti and occasionally controverts the views of the 
Euddhists. The notion of Yaisezilas being heretical pro¬ 
bably originated in the din of controversy between the Bud¬ 
dhists and the Mimamsakas, and the prejudice ihus created 
stuck to them for along time afterwards. The system, of 
Nyoya, however, seems to have escaped the stigma of heresy, 
jprobably owing to its comparative neglect in this period. 
The controversies of this period mainly raged round metaphy¬ 
sical and theological questions which were monopolized by 
the Vaisesika , while the purely logical part of Gctaina's 
system did not provoke much opposition. Only one doc¬ 
trine of the JSaiyayikas w 7 8s made the subject of controversy, 
namely the theory of a personal Creator of the universe. 
This doctrine was strongly advocated by the sect of Pasu - 
patas, and various sub-sections of Bkagavaias. These theis- 
Jtic Schools probably derived their inspiration from Gctama’s 
w r orb, but they very soon became distinct religious Jsects. 1 
On the whole it appears that, although there is a lack of 
special Nyoya or Vaisestka w orks in this period, the vari¬ 
ous doctrines laid down by Gclama and Kcmada were fully 
threshed cut and underwent additions and alterations which 
were not even dreamt of by previous waiters. 

The interregnum from Ud?joiakuias time to the end of 
the 10th century may have been produced by various causes 
which cannot be knew n at present; nor can we say for cer¬ 
tain how the subsequent revival was brought about. Perhaps 
learned men at this time w eietco much occupied with reli¬ 
gious and sectarian disputes to attend to the drier subtleties 
of logic. The fact, however, cannctbe denied, for while none 
of the known works of Nyoya or Vatiesika proper can be 


1 A?a 2 Muller Histrry cf Ar cicnt Sanskrit Literature, p. 48. 
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^assigned to the interval between the 7th and the 10th cen¬ 
turies, the succeeding age is marked by such an inrush of 
Nyaya and Vaikesika writers as more than atoned for the 
inactivity of the previous period. The most notable produc¬ 
tions of this later age are a series of commentaries on the 
works of Prasastapdda and Vatsydyana who had then come 
to be looked upon as ancient authorities to be explained 
and enlarged with reverence, rather than criticized or cor¬ 
rected by abler successors. In this later period boldness 
•and originality of thought dwindle in proportion to an in¬ 
crease of scholastic subtlety. The range of topics is limited, 
but each is treated with a greater fullness and ingenuity. 
'There is a distinct tendency towards scholasticism, which 
afterwards assumed such abnormal proportions in the Nud- 
•dea school, but the change was not completed till 
four centuries later. It may be described as an age of 
transition from the genuine philosophy of mediaeval India 
to the scholastic verbiage of modern times; and it is 
a striking fact that this age nearly coincides with 
the growth of scholasticism in mediaeval Europe. It is not a 
■little remarkable that the history of Indian logic bears in 
this respect a close analogy to the progress of thought in 
Europe. If Gotama lived about the same time as Aristotle, 
Vatsyayana was probably the contemporary of Boethius and 
the Revivalists; while the modern Acdryas , such as 
&ridhara y Va caspati and Udayana flourished in the same 
•age which produced Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus in 
the West. Are we then to suppose that human mind in 
India as well as in Europe passed successively through the 
same phases of philosophic development and nearly at the 
same rate of progress? The question is difficult to answer, 
but the coincidences are none the less interesting. 

The first writer of this age of revival was Stridhara 
who wrote his Nydya-Kandali in 991 A. D. * 1 ^ridhzra 

1 See P. B. Ben. ed. p. 331. The colophon oontains the line, 

I which e ives Sake 913 i ‘ e * 991 A * D ‘ as 
the date of the composition of the work. Bhandarkar (Report on Search 
of Sk. Mss. for 1883-4 p. 314) reads the line assifo^TRf^ which gives 
the date Sake 910 or 988 A. D., but this must be a mistake, for the word 
i s inexplicable without 
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takes great pains to refute the opinions of Kumarila and 7 


Suresvara alias Mandana on the one hand as well as Dharmot - 
iara on the other, a fact which seems to show that Sridhara 
was the first eminent Nyaya writer after them. Rajasekhara, 
a Jain commentator on Nyaya-KandcdV mentions three 
other commentaries on PraSasiapuda’s Bhasya , besides 
Sridhara*s work, viz., the ^ydmavati of Sivacarya , the 
Kiranavuli of Udayana and the Lilavati of Sri Vatsa or 
Vallabha. all of which were written after Sridhara's work 
but before the end of the 13th century. The chronological 
order of these writers may be fixed as Sridhara , Vallabha , 
Udayana , and Sivuditya. All of them came to be looked 
upon as eminent authorities and honoured with the title of 
Acdrya. Each of them was distinguished for some new 
conception, or original treatment of old topics. The works 
of Vallabha and Sivaditya are not yet available so as to 
enable us to form any definite opinion about them, but their 
views are frequently quoted and criticized in later works. 
Udayana s Kiranavali was probably left unfinished by the- 
author, as all the Mss. hitherto available contain only the 
chapters on 3W and Sridhara lived as stated above 

at the end of the tenth century. He was followed by Vacas- 
paii Misra in the J 1th century, who wrote commentaries 
on all the principal philosophy systems, and whose works 
have been deservedly held in the highest estimation by the 
succeeding generations." Vacaspati, the author of Bhcimati 
and Sar'nhhya-1 atim-Kaumudi, wrote an equally able com¬ 
mentary on the Vartikas of Udyofakara, called Vartika-Tal- 
parya-Tika and this Tikd of Vacaspati became the text of 
another commentary, lafparya-Parisuddhi by Uddyana . 1 2 3 4 


1 P. B. Bon. ed. Intro, p. 19. 

2 See the opening passage of Tarka-Dipika—p. ljand Note thereon; 
p. 72 infra. 

3 J. B. B. P. A. S. Vol. XVIII. p. 90. Cowell in the preface to his 
translation of Kusujnafijali tries to prove that Vacaspati lived in the 
10th century ; but his view cannot be accepted as Vacaspati quotas 

of King Bhoja who reigned in A. D. 993. Satiscandra Vidya- 

bhusana also places Vacaspati in 976 A. D. whon he is said to have- 
composed his Nyaya-sucl-nibandha. 

4 Bhandarkar. Beport on search of Sk. MSS. for 1883-4, p, 81. 
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greatest Wa^fa, writer of thTs ^T He ^T is the 
himself the two fnld , . S a ° a “- e combines m 

and a “ emiDent dial -«cia n 

centre of a number of t " < ; 0nseQllentI y become the 

foundation in fact A s to f have perhaps little, 

having once L,? ^ ry ’ for “stance, is told of his 

where he found *+£ Pll f rlmage to the temple of Jagannath, 
this the irate 1 - .^t* 001 shut a ^inst him. On. 
the Deity:- ^ addressed the following couplet to 

rmr^Tq- ^rffr i 

^3^?^ srMpj r??URr cry ipgft. „? 

*• ‘ b ”s rr 

approach, thy very existence depend. upon Wl0S 

fact H«t r ‘ P ' JStr0nhe wos P'»I»U7 founded on the 

iact that Udayana wrote two well-known x 

the existence of God and to refute the nth • bQS 0 prove ' 

of the BauddMs and otlm^h^etics TW TT* 

respectively known as Kusumanjall and Bauddha dhikk-**' 

though small, prove Udayana to be a verv a T' 

writer. Udayana is said to have 

against the Bauddhas and the Jainas ;and if Monier Williams 

to^i V naBS \ Sning e t]h *' eomplete dec ^ofBuddhisn in India 
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Z° U TT. e 81V6n ^ aH the later works to 
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Universe may be ascribed to Udayan a s influence. It is 

1 Cowell’s Preface to his translation of Kusumnnjali, p x; J B B P. 

884 7n XVIII /- 89 ’ 90 - Dr - S - V ‘^u,a»a places him £* 

* A D. on the authority of a verse in his Lak ? anavali Vide 
Mnandar/cur Memorial Volume p. 165. 

* "•‘"‘•h »<«.•• Balitmal X.fiUallm o/ Hind. pMom,!,,, t— lu 

«d by F. Hall, p. 6. note. 3 Monier Willi..,. , t 
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highly probable that Udayana’s works gave a strong impetus 
to the Saiva , Vaisnava and other theistic sects which arose 
in large numbers at this time. Naiydyikas amongst all the 
Indian systematists were from henceforward the strongest 
supporters of monotheism, and the Nuddea School in later 
times produced one of the greatest leaders of a modern 
theistic movement, viz., Caitanya of Bengal. 

Tradition ascribes to Udayava the first conception of 
the idea of uniting the two sister systems of Nyaya and 
Vaiiesika into one harmonious whole. Udayanci’s extant- 
works do not however support this theory, although it is 
not improbable that he threw out hints to that effect, which 
led some later writer to make the experiment. The earliest 
known work in which the two systems are found actually 
•combined, as in many later works, is the Sapta-Padarthi of 
Sivciditya Misra, 1 2 and it is possible that he was the first to 
put the idea into practice. Sivaditya is also the first writer 
to mention Abhava as the seventh category and to introduce 
a systematic discussion of logical questions i der 
Sapta-Paaarthi may, therefore, be regarded as the nodel of 
all such later manuals as Tarha-Samgraha , Tark Kaumudi 
and Tarkamrta. 

As to Vallabhcicharya his exact date is uncertain, but 
he appears to have preceded the author of Sapta-Padarthi 
if not also Udayana . This seems probable from the mention 
of Nyaya-Li lUvati in a Canarese poem named Darsana-sura 
written by a contemporary poet in praise of King Singhana 
of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, who reigned from 
A. D. 1210 to 1247. Darsanasara also mentions Udayana 


1 A MS. of Jinavardhana’s commentary on Sapta-Padarthi is in the 

Deccan College Library. This Jinavardhana lived in Samvat 1471. Pe¬ 
terson mentions a MS. of named by Madhava-Sara - 

svati, as dated Samvat 1405. See Report of the Search of Sankrit MSS. 
for 1896 p. 24. Also Bhandarkar’s Report for 1882-83 p, 25. Prof. Ghate 
mentions a third Commentary by SesSnanta. Prof. Ghate 

places Udayana in 984 A. D. and Gangesa in the 11th Century, and 
SivSditya between the two. J. B. B. R* A. Society XXIII p. 34. 

2 Bhandarkbr, Early History of the Dekkan , p. 82. 
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some other writers.; 1 but nothing further can be said 
■about it until the work is available to the public. It is 
superfluous perhaps to remark that this Vallabha , the 
author of NyUya-LZlavati, was quite a different personage 



from the great Vaisnavite reformer of that name who 
flourished in the 15th century. 2 


A host of smaller writers such as Varadaraja and Maili- 
ndtha may be mentioned as belonging to this second period, 
but they do not seem to have left any lasting mark on 
subsequent literature. The period may be roughly said to 
have closed about the beginning of the 14th century. It is 
marked by a great activity in the beginning and at the end, 
with an intervening blank which lasted for about 3 centuries 
and which sharply divides the older from the later school of 
writers. The conflict of opinions between the Vaisesikas 
and the Naiyayikas as well as the differences between the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiyayikas , which are so 
frequently discussed in modern works, seem to have origina¬ 
ted in this period ; and it was perhaps the growth 
of these minute differences that created at the end of 
this period a reaction in favour of amalgamating 
the two systems. This attempt at amalgamation, how¬ 
ever, produced an effect exactly contrary to what was 
intended, for it stereotyped the differences instead of removing 
'them. We find that in this period almost all the principal 
doctrines were evolved and the details were worked out, on 
which the dialecticians of the third period were exclusively 
'to spend their scholastic ingenuity and produce volumes 
after volumes without making any real progress. With 
Udayana and Sivoditya we lose sight of writers who deserve 


1. I am indebted for this information to my friend Mr. K. B 
Tatbak formerly of the Deccan College. He saw a Canareae Ms. of 

in the library of Brahma Suri SSstri of Sravana Belgole in 
Mysore territory. It is not known when the book was written, but the 
•author appears to have been a cotemporary of 

2. Another v riter Jayanta wrote NyZiya-Malijarl an independent 
Commentary on NySya-SUtras. He was a native of Kashmir and lived 
jn the 11th century. He quotes VScaspati and refutes Buddhists. 

G 
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to be called Acaryas, as having aimed at originality and 
written epoch-making books. The class of Acaryas , or 
masters, was henceforward to give place to that of mere' 
Upadhyayas or ordinary pundits. The race of giants was to 
be succeeded by a remarkably versatile and disputatious 
troop of dwarfs. Philosophy lost its freshness as well as its 
charm, and gradually degenerated into a bundle of endless 
controversies. 


The end of the 14th century saw the commencement of 
the third period of Nyaya literature; and Ganges a, or 
Gahgesopadhyaya , the author of Tattva-Cintdmarii may be 
said to be its oracle. He founded a new school of text- 
writers and commentators who afterwards came to be known 
as the Nuddea school owing to their having chiefly flourished 
in the tols of Nuddea or Navadwipa in Lower Bengal. The 
distinguishing features of the writers of the school were their 
overwhelming pride, an abnormal development of the 
critical faculty, and a total disinclination to go out 
of the narrow grooves of traditional doctrines. The 
original Sutras and the scholia on them recede into 
background, while Gaiigesa's work itself becomes the 
centre of a mass of literature unparalleled in any other country 
or age. Here we see at one and the same time scholasticism 
at its climax and true philosophy at its lowest 
depth. We might wade through volumes of controversial 
jargon without coming across a single flash of deep thought 
or real insight into the nature of things. Mere conventionali¬ 
ties and distinctions without a difference are the weapons in 
this wordy warfare, with which one disputant tries to de¬ 
fend his thesis or to vanquish a rival. It may be doubted 
if either the writer or the reader is made a whit the wiser 
by all this labour. 


All the writers of this school are not however equally 
faulty in this respect. The earlier ones especially show a 
considerable freedom of thought which is quite refreshing. 
The most notable of this kind is Gangesopadhyaya, the- 
founder of the Nuddea school, whose exact date is not 
known, but who probably lived about the end of the 14th 
century. Gaiigeia quotes Vacaspati , while his son Vardha- 


Introduction 

wrote commentaries on UdayanaLS Kiranamli and 
Vallabha } 8 LUcivati. Gangesa must have therefore lived after 
the 12th century. Gangesa was followed by two writers of 
note, Jayadeva and Vdsudeva . According to Burnell Jayadeva^ 
otherwise known as Paksadhara Mtira , wrote his Manya - 
loko , a commentary on Gange&a’s Tattva-Cintdmani about 5 
centuries ago, that is, about the middle of the 14th century, 
but this is highly improbable. 1 Vdsudeva Sarvabhauma , a 
fellow student of Jayadeva and the author of a commentary 
on Gangesa*s work, had four pupils of whom the first 
Gaurdiiga , popularly known as Caitanya , the celebrated 
religious reformer in Bengal, was born about 1485 A. D. 2 
Both Sarvabhauma and Jayadeva must, therefore, have lived 
in the latter part of the 15th century, and Gangesa at least 
a generation or two earlier. Jayadeva is said to have studi¬ 
ed 1 attva- Ctntamarii with his uncle Hanmisra , which 
shows that Gahgesa r 8 work was already a standard book in 
the first half of the 15th century. We shall not be wrong 
therefore in placing Gangesa in the latter part of the 14th 
century at the latest. 3 

Vdsudeva Sarvabhauma must have been a remarkable 
man, for all of his pupils distinguished themselves in dif- 




1 Burnell, Catalogue of Tanjor MSS. Vol. II., p. 117. Jayadeva was not¬ 

ed for his intellectual powers. He got the nickname q^T for having 
mastered a difficult book in a fortnight. He is probably the same as the 
author of but is different from the poet who com¬ 
posed Raghunatha Siromapi is said to have been his pupil 

for some time. 

2 Cowell ( Colebrook’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol 0 I. # p. 281) gives 
the date of Caitanya's birth as 1489 ; but see Bose’s History of Hindu 
Civilization. Vol. I. p. 43. Caitanya died in A. D. 1527. Vindhye- 
^variprasad quotes a verse current among Nuddea Pundit a 

I Here the word jit may moan two or four and *o 
give either Saka 1207 or 1407 as the date of Gourahga's birth. 
8oe Intro, to Vais'esika Dars'ana ( BibL Jnd. ed> ) p. 32. 

3 Prof. Ghate places Ganges'a in the 11th century on the authority 
°fa Ms. of Jayadeva'$ Aloka transcribed in Laksmana Saihvat 159 
corresponding to A. D- 1267. See JBBRAS. XXIII p. 93 and Vindhye- 
^variprasad’s Intro, to Vais'e^ika Dars'ana ( Bibl. Ind. ) p. 82, 
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ferent fields. The first, Caitanya , founded a Vaisnava sect 
which soon spread over the whole province of Bengal and 
revolutionized as it were the religious life of the people. 
The fact is noteworthy that the greatest exponent of the 
•doctrine of faith in modern times received his early training 
in the dialectics of Nydya philosophy. The devout mind 
of Caitanya must have no doubt recoiled from the scholastic 
subtleties of Gangesa , but they could not have failed to 
influence many of his views. Vasudeva’s second pupil 
Raghundtha , otherwise known as Tarka-Siromani or simple 
J^iromani, wrote JDidhiti, the best commentary on Gangesa s 
Tattva- CirUdmani, and is acknowledged to be the highest 
authority among the modern Naiydyikas . The third was 
Raghunandanu , the lawyer and the author of a commentary 
on Jimiita-vahana’s Ddya-vibhuga , and is now held to be 
• the best current authority on the Bengal School of Hindu 
law. The fourth, Krsiidnanda , also wrote works on 
charms and other kindred subjects. All these writers being 
'Contemporaries of Caitanya must have flourished in the 
beginning of the 16th century. Raghundtha Biromani wrote 
besides JDidhiti commentaries on Udayanas works and a 
few other treatises, one of which is Paddrtha-Khandana 
or a refutation of Vaisesika categories. He was succeeded 
by a series of commentators whose sole ambition seems to 
.have been to make the JDidhiti as unintelligible and terrible 
to the student as possible. Raghunatfia’s immediate succes* 
sors were Mathurdndtha , Hariidma Tarkdlainkara and 
Jagadisa , who were followed by their respective pupils* 
Raghudeva and Gadadhara. Gactadhara may be called the 
prince of Indian schoolmen, and in him the modern Nyaya 
-dialectics reached its climax. He was such a thorough-going 
Naiydyika that when asked to think of the prime cause of 
the universe on his death-bed, instead of contemplating God he 
is said to have repeated the words 5 ( atoms 

.atoms, atoms ) I His sixty-four treatises or Fadas as they 
-are called on as many topics noticed in Tatlva-tmtdmani 
form a continuous commentary on titromani's Dicihiti 
*nd Jayadeva's Aloka ; but several of them are not 


1 BhimacSrya : Nyaya-Koffa , Intro, p. 6. 






yet available. Gadadhara having come about two 
generations after Ragliuna/hg must be assigned to the end 
of the 16th or the beginning of the l?th century. He was- 
thus nearly contemporaneous with Lord Bacon whose 
denunciations of scholasticism may be most appositely 
illustrated by extracts from Gadadhara!s writings. Akbar’s. 
was an augustan age in India, and scholars like Gadadhara 
found a congenial atmosphere in the peaceful times of the 
great and enlightened Mogul ; but Akbar’s death put an end 
to all dreams of a revival of letters. The wars and anarchy 
of the next two centuries afforded little scope for the culti¬ 
vation of philosophy, and we accordingly find that even 
scholastic Nyaya could not flourish after Gadadhara. 

The generation next after Gadadhara is represented by 
Wo vvr “ :ers standing on a somewhat lower level but equally 
famous. These were Sankara Misra, the author of Upaskdra, 
a commentary on Kandda’s Sutras, and Visvanatha who 
wrote Siddhdjita-Muktdvali and Gotama-Sutra- Vrtti which 
is a commentary on Gotam&’s aphorisms. Sankara Misra 
vas a pupil of Raghudeva, the fellow student of Gadadhara. 

here is some doubt as to the date of Visvanatha, but he 
roost probably belonged to this age. 1 

It is remarkable that the Sutras of both Kcnada and 
Sotama should have attracted the attention of commentators 
at about the same time. Sankara-Misra and Visvanatha 
who respectively commented upon the works of Kanada and 
Gotama greatly resembled each other and were probably 
contemporaries. A kind of reaction against the excesses of 
Gadadhara seems to have led these writers to see k ti e fresher 
fountains of the Sutras. Another sign of this reaction was 
the production of manuals adapted to the under.'-tanding of 
the beginners and explaining the latest ideas ii■ t ho simplest 
language. The Bhdsa-Pariccheda, the Try Samgraha 


1 Budratbatta brother of Visvanatha, wrote accnuv.cmary on Raghu- 
tt^tha’s Didhiti, called itautin. M«S£. of two of I ta’s works 

a ro mentioned by Auirccht { Catalogus Catalcgcnr. , tiatetj li-iC 
a od 1657 respectively. 
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and the Tarlcamrta are instances of this class of books, 
which must have come as a relief to those students oi JS/yaya 
who were hitherto lost in the mazes of J Paflca.-lMksa.Tii 
and Dasa-Laksanl. In course of time these manuals too 
were overloaded with commentaries, but fortunately the 
commentaries on them, except perhaps two, never became 
as popular as the originals. The two exceptions are Visva- 
natha's Siddhanta-Muktavali and Ann.ambha.ttas Tarka- 
Dipika which being written by the authors of the 
original works are more like larger editions of those 
texts than mere explanatory glosses. These manuals proved 
very handy and useful to students, but they also marked the 
lowest watermark of the Nyuya and Vaisesika systems. 
Henceforward all originality was dead and the writers chiefly 
aimed at explaining the ideas of their predecessors instead of 
expounding their own. The Upadhyayas were now succeeded 
by writers whose high-sounding names were in strange con¬ 
trast with the worth of their productions. Krodas or 
annotations became plentiful, but original thinking was 
dead and gone completely. Even these are now rare, and 
the once famous class of Naiyayikas is in danger of being 
extinct for ever. 

The preceding resume of the Nyoya and Vaisesika lit¬ 
erature brings out, it is hoped, at least the one fact that 
-that literature is as capable of a historical treatment as any 
other class of writings. It is the story of a gradual develop¬ 
ment of two philosophical systems which, springing out of 
a few elementary notions, attained their present proportions 
after many vicissitudes and in the course of several centuries. 
Th p re must have been during this time considerable additions 
and alterations in the fundamental doctrines as conceived by 
the founders of the systems. The original nucleus was com¬ 
paratively small, but the accretions and out-growths seem to 
have assumed in time quite large proportions. What an 
amount of earnest thought and labour must have been devot¬ 
ed to this work of elaborating complete systems out of a 
few primary principles ! It was aprocess of evolution brought 
about partly by the natural law of growth and partly by 
the mutual action and reaction of the several systems of In¬ 
dian philosophy. In the beginning the chief rivals of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems were the Saihkhyus, whose 
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W°f the anti * producfcion reality of effects was diamet- 
xically opposed to the Naiyayilca doctrine of non-existent 

• effect. Later they encounter the more formidable critics of 
fclie Mimamsa and Vedanta schools who differed from them in 

• so many particulars that a severe conflict between the rivals 
was inevitable. The Mimamsakas affirmed the eternity of 

■ sound, while the Naiyatjikas denied it. The first enumerated 
six proofs, the Naiyayikas four, and the Vaisesikas only 
two. The Naiyayika assumed a personal Creator, the Vedan- 
tins an impersonal Brahman, while the Mimamsakas would 
recognize nothing but the eternal Vedas. Again the Vedan- 
tins ^derived all creation from one universal spirit, the 
Naiyayikas from hard minute atoms. The former were idealists 
par excellence, the latter out and out realists. The doctrines 
oithe former always tended towards mysticism and idealism, 
those of the latter towards materialism and disbelief. It 
was natural that systems so widely divergent should come 
into conflict with each other. The long-continued controver¬ 
sies between these rivals systematically influenced the tenets 
of all of them. While the Vedantins incorporated much of th > 
logic of the Naiyayikas into their works, the latter did no 

■ disdain to borrow many of the theological views of the form- 

• er. It would be absurd therefore to expect that any of the . 
systems as propounded in modern works would agree in a 
respects with the views of the ancient authors. The Naiyu 
kas themselves recognize this fact by contrasting wherev 
necessary the views of the moderns with those of the ancien 
It is also noteworthy that there is no sharp line dividing 
nncient and the modern schools of Naiyayikas. Someli 
the terms are applied to the Vaisesikas and Naiyay 
respectively; sometimes to older authors like Vatsyau 
a nd Brasastapada, as opposed to the later ones of the h 
hea school; and occasionally even in that school to 
a uthor of Didhiti as dissenting from Gahgesa. As an ins 

the last, the student may compare the two definition 
one insisting upon the qualification and , 

other making proximity to the effect the sole test of ca 
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tion. 1 The line dividing the ancients and the moderns has 
thus continuously moved forward and forward,thereby show¬ 
ing that the Naiyayihas themselves acknowledged a progres¬ 
sive development of their philosophy. It ought to he an in¬ 
teresting study to mark the successive stages of this develop¬ 
ment, and discover the causes that may have led to 
them. The time may come when a deeper knowledge 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesika literature will enable us to 
solve this problem. 


The foregoing observations have been mostly based on 
material obtainable from the literature of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika systems themselves; but works belonging to 
other philosophical systems as well as the vast literary trea¬ 
sures produced in ancient and mediaeval India will, if proper¬ 
ly examined, yield still more important data for a history of 
Indian philosophy. A comparison of Greek logic with the 
logic of the Nyaya must also be very instructive. Such a 
comparison will not only show how similar ideas and modes 
of thought occurred almost simultaneously and in the same 
historical order to thinkers in two such distant countries as 
India and Greece, but it may also throw new light on some 
of the dark chapters in the history of Indian Logic. Space 
will not, however, permit me to enter into these interesting 
inquiries at present; and I must content myself with noting 
only one important fact which cannot be decently passed 
over in such a sketch as this. I, of course, refer to the strik¬ 
ing resemblance which the syllogistic method of the Nyaya 
bears to the Pre- Aristotelian dialectics in Greece. Zeno the 
Eleatic was the founder of this latter, and Zeno must have 
been a contemporary of Oatama, or of at least some of his 
immediate predecessors. 2 Zeno’s work, which is divided 
into three parts - upon consequences, upon the interrogatory 
method of disputation, and upon sophistical problems respec¬ 
tively- has many points of similarity with that of Got an,a, 
while the interrogatory method, cultivated by Zeno’s fol- 


1 For a discussion of these two views, see Notes on Sec. 37, pp. 186- 
90, infra . 

2 Wbateley ; Elements of Logic, p. 3. 
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lowers, the sophists, and brought to perfection in Plato’s 
Dialogues, was almost identical with the syllogistic process 
fthe Aanjayikas. The essence of this method consisted in 
driving an opponent to a point where he was either totally 
silenced or the absurdity of his position became self-evident 
b ° far as the Naiyayikas were concerned this was not an ac¬ 
cidental feature, for they have laid down a special 

w-ft ?? n ° premise in a syllogism can proceed 
out havin S a previous or doubt, presumably 

tii ^ aD opponent in the controversy. Take- 

e stock-example, “ Mountain is fiery. ” “ Why ? ” “ Be- 

ete“l t „rt aS5m0ke -” " What “Whoever there is smoke, 

ouesKrin T ry premise be “ 8 a r! " ,1 5 r ‘o some previous 

ouestinn' T T d lhe querist ha, no more 

ar „ n „ a , toasb ' This is exactly the way Socrates used to 

p Ji 7 118 real interrogators, or Euclid proved his tkeo- 

, S ° Seomefcry - 0b viously this method is better suited for 
n TjVersy ^ an ^ 0r pure i y didactic reasoning ; and conse- 
Y u _ ywe iind that Indian thinkers who came after the 
it a ? 1Jmjl caa f u °b as the Bauddhas and the Vedantins modified 
trii7?j.7° nsiderable exfc ent just as Aristotle did in Greece. 1 The 
adiW 1 6 Syll ° slsm of Aristotle was nothing more than a re- 
totle 1 ment ° f tlle ancien t dialectical syllogism, although Aris- 

which ln l Self “ ade t0 ° much of and 0X P ected frot n it results 
clair . WaS , incapa b le of producing. Similarly those who 
svli r f uperiority i° r tbe Aristotelian over the five-membered 
L.7' glsm of 4 be Naiyayikas forget that both are mere 
cannnf7 0n S 0r mechanical aids i° r thinking, and as such 
Both n tilemselves fnmish an absolute guarantee for truth, 
con aVe their P reculiar ™erits as well as drawbacks, and 
nsequently both must be judged from their proper stand- 
Ijj E " Aristotle distinguished between the dialectic and 
® apodictic, i. e. the old and the new or his own syllogism, 
y asserting that the former proceeded from mere belief or 
an assumed hypothesis while the latter was based on scientific 


1. Colebrooke thinks that tbe three-membered syllogism of the la tar 
edanta was borrowed from tbe Greeks, but this is mere guess. See 
Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. I., p. 356. 

H 
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tTuth. There is much force in this distinction, and it may 
to some extent apply to the five-membered syllogism also. 
But Aristotle’s criticisms can no longer be accepted without 
reservation even with respect to doctrines intimately known 
to him. Much less can he be accepted as a safe guide in 
adjudging the merits of Indian logic. 

It will not be proper to conclude this introductory sketch 
without noticing one more objection that is often advanced 
against the Nijaija - Vaisesika systems, namely that their 
heterogeneous character detracts considerably from their va 
lue as systems of pure logic. Indian logicians, say these object¬ 
ors, have by their frequent digressions on metaphysical and 
other topics, such as the categories, the sources of knowledge 
and the theory of atoms, been led into treating the strictly logi¬ 
cal questions either perfunctorily or in a wrong manner al¬ 
together. On a closer consideration,however,this heterogeneity 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems will be found to have been 
inevitable. The narrow conception of logic as being only 
a theory and art of proof and nothing more is no longer 
tenable. Modern investigations, such as those of Kant, 
{Jeberweg and others, show that the purely logical questions 
are inseparably connected with others comprehended in the 
wider province of metaphysics. The best answer to the 
above objection can therefore be given in the words of an 
eminent modern writer :— 

“ Start as we may, ’* says Prof. Adamson, “ in popular 
current distinctions, no sooner do logical problems present 
themselves than it becomes apparent that, for adequate 
treatment of them, reference to the principles of ultimate 
philosophy is requisite; and logic, as the systematic handling 
of such problems, ceases to be an independent discipline 
and becomes a subordinate special branch of general 
philosophy. 

And again the same writer remarks :— 

“ Any criticism of a general conception of logic or 
special application thereof which does not rest upon criticism 


1. Prof. Adamson in hit Art. Logic in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 9tb 
«d. Vol Xiv p, ?81. 
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tie theory of knowledge implied in it must be inept and 
useless: It will also have become apparent that a general 
-classification of logical schools as opposed to the reference 
-of these to ultimate distinctions of philosophical theory-is 
impossible.” 1 


The Naiyayikas seem to have arrived at the same conclu¬ 
sion at an early period, and faced fit boldly by embodying 
their views on all cognate and interdependent questions in a 
'fairly consistent system. Gotcuna and Kanada were not 
therefore such fools in mixing logical and metaphysical topics 
m their works as some of their modern critics would believe 
them to be. Logic is no longer regarded as a theory of 

proof only; it is a theory of knowledge in general, and as 
:such treats of many fphychologioal and metaphysical topics 
which do not fall within the domain of the narrower science. 
Looked at from this standpoint G-otama's conception of his 
subject will be found to be remarkably accurate and just. 
Let us first understand him ; and there will be then time 
enough to pick holes in his monumental work. 2 


h See Encyclopaedia Britanica, 9th ed. Vol. xiv, p. 799. 

Milller in noticing ray Brief -Survey of Indian logic remarks 
at P- 476 of his Six [Systems of Indian Philosophy M But unfortu¬ 
nately that period in the historical development of the Ny&ya which is 
°f the greatest interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded the 
Q °mposition of the NySya-Siitras, had by him ( i. e. myself) also to be 
; eft a blank, for the simple reason that nothing is known of Ny5ya 
^fore.Gotama.*’ It should be remembered, however, that Ny5ya was 
r Qcognised as * a separate system only after Gotama aud that all 
traces before him must be sought in the general philosophical 
iterature such as the Upaniqads . 
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Annambhatta , the author of the Tarka-Samgraha and the- 
Dipika , shares the fate of many Sanskrit writers of being 
known only in his works. The name itself looks anomalous, 
and is either a contraction of Ananta Bhatta or a sanskritized 
form of the Canarese name Anna Bhatta . Little do we 
know about him, and that little mostly consists of traditions 
which cannot be accepted as true without the strongest 
corroboration. Mr. R. B. Godbole, in his 4 Dictionary of 
Modern History of India’ 1 , gives a detailed account of our 
author without however mentioning the source of his 
information. According to him, Annambhatta was a Tailang 
Brahman by birth and resided in a village named Garikapada r . 
formerly in the possession of Nizam Ali. He lived in the 
15th century at the time of the Chalukyas, studied Nyaya 
at Kaundinyapura or Kondu Vidu for 12 years and became 
a famous Naiyuyika. He established a College for teaching 
Nyaya in his native town where he instructed his pupils in 
a graduated series of Nyaya works consisting of Tarka-Sadi- 
graha, Tarka?Dipika , Siddhanta-Muktavali and Gadadharh 
He had many children none of whom survived him, and is 
said to have travelled out of his village only once in his life 
when he visited the shrine of Mallikarjuna at the advanced 
age of 55. From this it would appear that Annambhatta was 
posterior to both Gadadhara and Visvanatha , which is very 
probable; but then he could not have lived in the 15th century 
as stated by Mr. Godbole. It has been shown elsewhere, 8 
that Gadadhara must have flourished in the latter part 
of the 16th century and Visvanatha one generation later* 
Obviously Annambhatta who taught the works of these* 
writers could not have lived before the beginning of the 17th 


1. fl. B. Godbole: cjffa P-10. 

2. See Introduction p. LIII Supra. 
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century. Another of Mr. Godbole’s statements, viz. that 
Annambhatta travelled only once in his life, is contradicted 
a tradition embodied in a well-known couplet that has 
passed into a proverb, %T-- mean¬ 

ing that a man does not become a greatfscholar like Anncrmr 
bhatta simply by going to Benares. If the verse refers to the 
author of the TarJca-Sariigraha , he must have visited and 
studied at Benares. The proverb would also show that he 
became famous for his learning at a very early period, a 
conclusion which is strengthened by the fact that his works 
became very popular and have been in use as elementary 
text-books in all parts of India. No reliance canitherefore be 
placed on Mr. Godbole’s account, and in the absence of any 
other authentic source of information we are left to such 
meagre data as are supplied by the writings of Annambhatta 
himself. 

Apart from such vague traditions, we can unhesitatingly 
say that Annambhatta is comparatively a modern writer. 
He belonged to the class of manual writers, who mostly 
flourished after the 16th century and whose chief aim was 
to simplify the Nijaya and Vaisesika systems by pruning all 
superfluous technicalities out of them ; and bringing them 
within the comprehension of beginners. The terminus ad quo of 
-our author may for the present be fixed at about 1600 A. D., 
the time when Gadddhara flourished. Annambhatta rarely 
refers to any previous writer or work that might enable us 
to fix his age accurately. He however notes the controver¬ 
sy about arrcTTsra; cj/nir, first started by Raghunatha , the 
author of Didhiti 1 ; while in another passage of the Dipika, 
he seems to quote directly from the Didhiti, for the 
sentence etc., which occurs at the bot¬ 

tom of p. 62 iujra and which is misread in many Mss. of 
Dipika , appears to have been taken from a corresponding 
passage in the Didhiti . 2 It has been shown elsewhere that 
Raghunatha Siromani , the author of Didhiti, lived in the first 
-quarter of the 16th century. 3 The Didhiti must have 
been written about 1520 A. D. and Annambhatta neces- 

T - 

, 1 Page LIII supra . 

2 See Note 5 under Sect 80 p, 371, infra . 

-3 See Introduction p. LII supra . 

. 
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sarily came after it. Gadadhara pame two generations after 
Raghunathai with whose- grand pupil Raghudeva he 
was contemporary. Gadadhara therefore lived about 
the end of the 16th century, either in Mithila or 
Nuddea ; and if it be true ■ that Annambhatta taught his 
works in his own college in the far-off town of Kaundinya- 
pura, some time must have elapsed between Gadadhara 
and Annambhatta to allow the fame of the former’s works 
to reach the Southernmost province of India. The story 
of Annambhatta teaching Gadadhara's work in his College- 
derives support from another tradition, according to which 
the 1 arka-Dlpika was specially composed for the use of 
those who could not understand Gadadhara,'a larger work 
and came to be called on account of its being 

an epitome of the erudite commentary of the great school¬ 
man. It may? be therefore fairly preteumed that Annarn- 
bhatta lived some time after Gadadhara i. e. after 1600 
A.D. If Visvandtha, the author of the Siddhdnta-Muktavali 
also preceded him, this terminus will have to be shifted' 
still further. Visvandtha and his brother Rudrabhatla, who 
wrote a commentary on the Didhiti, lived most probably in 
the first quarter of the 17th century, 1 and Annambhatta ■ 
could not have lived earlier. 


The terminus ad quod of our author may be fixed at 
1700 A. D. The Tarlca-Samgraha must have become a stan¬ 
dard work, and a difficult one also in the latter part of the 
18th century, since Srikrsna Dhurjati wrote his com¬ 
mentary called Siddhdnta-Candrodaya about that time for 
the instruction of Rdjasiviha, son of King Gajasintha, who 
flourished in 1774 A. D. The Tarka- Candrikd by Vaidya - 
natha Gadgil seems to be an earlier commentary on the 
Tarka-Sanigraha, for a Ms. of it in the Deccan College 
Library gives, as the date of its composition, Sake 1644 
i. e. 1722 A. D. This Vaidyanatha is probably identical 
with Tatsat Vaidyanatha, the pupil of Nagesa and the 
author of a commentary on his Udyota. Nagesa Bhatla is 
known to have been invited to a grand sacrifice in 1714 by 
Sami Jayasirhha, and his pupil Vaidyanatha may therefore 


1 See Introduction p. LIII. supra « 
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rave written his commentaries in the next decade. Ob¬ 
viously Annambhatta must have lived before this time. The 
evidence of Mss. of the Turka-Samgraha is conclusive on 
the point. Stein mentions a Ms. of T. S. dated 1740 A. D. 
and another of T. D. dated 1735 A. D. 1 The oldest known 
Ms. however of these two works is the one now in the 
possession of Dr. Jacobi of Bonn and marked J in the 
present edition. It is dated Sake 1634 i. e. 1712 A. D. As 
this Ms. contains several corrections and marginal addi¬ 
tions, it will not be wrong to assume that the two works 
were written several years before they were copied. Hence 
we can safely place Annambhtta before the beginning of 
the 18th century. The period from A. D. 1625 to A. D. 
1 (00 is neither too long nor too short to cover one life¬ 
time, and if we can place Annambhatta between these two 
ter mini the result ought to be regarded as pretty satisfac¬ 
tory under the present circumstances. Besides, if Mr. 
Godbole's statement that Annambhatta visited Mallikarjuna 
temple at the age of 55 has any foundation, he must have 
lived upto an advanced age and may, for aught we know* 
have covered the whole of the period above indicated. 


All attempts to push Annambhatta's date before the 
first quarter of the 17th century must therefore fail. The 
colophon of a Ms. of T. S. mentioned by Weber 2 is said to 
give the date 1425 A. D. which if true would conclusively 
prove him to have lived at least two centuries before the 
time we have assigned to him. But this is not possible. 
The verse runs thus :— 

tow % ii 

Here the expression has been incor¬ 

rectly taken to mean Samvat 1481 or 1425 A.D. art©* ought 
to be taken for 7 and not 4, and then the date becomes 1725 
A, D., making the Ms. 12 years later than that of Dr. 


1 Stein :—Catalogue of Sk. Mss , at Jammu , t 

2 Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, No 683, p. 203. 
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Jacobi. Whatever uncertainty may still remain on the 
point, one thing is unquestionable that Annambhatta could 
have by no means been anterior to Raghundtha whose date 
is now tolerably settled. 1 It has also been suggested that 
the Tnbhuvana-Tilaka of Kanchi mentioned in T. D. 2 * may 
he some king contemporary with our author *, but this is 
also not possible, for no kiDg of that name is to be found 
in the genealogies of Kanchi after the 12th century. Even 
if the Tribhuvana-Tilaka be a real personage he must have 
lived before the 10th century, for the illustration in T. D. 
is literally copied from Sridhar&'s Nydya-Kandall which 
was written in 991 A. D.* No inference can therefore be 
drawn from the mention of Tribhuvana-Tilaka as to the 
•date of our author. 

Annambhalta was the son of Tirumala , who is styled 
Acorya end whose name is preceded by the honorific title 
•of in the colophons of several of our authors 

works. The colophon, 4 which by-the-bye has been most 
useful in proving the identity of the several Annambhattas , 
is found only in Dr. Jacobi s copy of Tarka-Dipikd (mark¬ 
ed J ). It however occurs at the end of two other works 
of Annambhatta , namely Alituksara , which is a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana , and the fragment of 
a grammatical work named Vivararjiodyctana or Bhdsya»pra- 
dipodyctana consisting of annotations on Kaiyyata's 
celebrated gloss on Paianjail's M ahabhasya. Tiramala , 
father of Annambhatta, appears to have been a RgvedI SiMrta 
Brahmana, learned in the Vedanta philosophy and descend¬ 
ed from a great man named RUghava who performed a Soma 
sacrifice. It is not known whether Tirumala wrote any 
works, but several authors of that name are mentioned by 
Aufrecht. Annambhatta appears to have been an all-round 
scholar, for he has left works on at least four-sciences, 
namely Nyoya , Vedanta , Vydkarana and Purva-Mimdmsd. 
Besides the Tarka-Samgraha and the Tarka-Dtpika , Aufrecht 


1 See Introduction p. LIII supra . 

2 See p. 50 infra . 

■3 See Introduction p. XLV supra ; P. B. BeD.ed. p. 6. 

i See p. 67 infra 
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mentions the following works as having been composed by 
Annambhatta :— 1 1 Mitaksara , 2 Tattva-Bodhini-Tika, 3 

Nydya-Parisista-Prakasa and 4 Subodhini-Sudhdsara y 
otherwise called Rdnakojjivini. Of these the first is a short 
commentary on Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutras and is un¬ 
doubtedly written by the author of the Tarka-Samgraha , 
since it has the same colophon 2 as is found in our Ms. of 
the Dipika marked J. As to the other three nothing can 
be said with certainty as I have not been able to procure 
any copy of Lhem. The second appears to be a commentary 
on some work named Tattva-Bodhini , and Aufrecht marks 
it as a NyUya work, apparently on the authority of Oppert/* 
Aufrecht does not however mention any Nyaya work of the 
name Tattva-Bodhini, and possibly both he and Oppert were 
misled. We know only three works bearing the name 
Tattva-Bodhini, namely, a commentary on Samksepa-Sari- 
raka by Nrsimha , a Tantric work by Krsriananda , and 
thirdly a commentary on Bhattojis Siddhanta-Kaumudi. So 
Annambhatta!s Tikd may be a commentary on either the first 
or the last. Or it is also possible that a Ms. of Annam - 
bhatta's Vivaranodyotana , presently to be mentioned, has 
been mistaken by Oppert for an independent work of this 
name. The third work, Nydya-Parisista-Prakdsa, is said 
to be a commentary on Udayandcuryas Nyaya-Parisista 
and may possibly be Annambhatta 9 s Magnum Opus on the 
Nydya system. The fourth is said to be a commentary on 
Ranaka or Nyaya-Sadnd of Some&vara which in its turn 
is a commentary on the Tantra - Vdrtika of Kumarita . Besides 
these, Aufrecht and Hall mention two other works on 
grammar called Kdtydyana-Prdtisdkhya-Vyakhyana and 
Maha-Bhasya- Vivaranodyotana written by an author named 
Annambhatta . 4 The author of the first of these was a pupil 



1 Aufrecht; Catalogus Catalogorum, 

2 This colophon is repeated at the end of each chapter in a Ms. of 
the work which I had seen. 

2 Aufrecht • Catalogus Catalogorum p. 20. 

4 RM:Bibliographical Index of Indian Philosophical systems pp.68,69, 

I 
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of Sumafigala and may or may not be the same as the sow 
of Tirumala. But the second work Vivaranodyotantz 
also called Bhasyapradipodyctana which consists of 
notes on Kaiyata’s commentary on Patanjali’s Mdhar 
bhasya can now be safely ascribed to the author of the ■ 
Tarka-Dipika. Two Mss. of a fragment of this Udyotana are 
mentioned in Hultzsch’s recent Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. 
in Southern India ( Yol. I. p. 66 ), the colophon at the end' 


of which tallies exactly with that found at the end of the 
Bipika and the Mitaksara. Hall’s later opinion therefore- 
that this Udyotana was written by some other Annambhatta 
cannot be accepted. Candrasekhara Sastri of Madras 
mentions two other works of Annambhatta : TaUva-Cinta- 
manyuloka-Siddhanjana and a BrahmasTdra-Vrtti ; while he 
calls Mitaksara a gloss on Pdriini's Sutras according to Kasika. 
Annambhatta thus appears to have been a versatile writer, 
since he has written at least three works on Nyaya , ono 
on Pvrva-Mimafhsd, one or two on Vedanta, and two if not 
three on grammar. Annambhatta is also said to have had 
an elder brother Ramakrsnabhatta who wrote SiddKdnta- 
Ratna, a commentary on Bhattoji’s Siddhunta-Kaumuai. 


Of all the works of Annambhatta, only the Tarka-Sam- 
graha and the Dipika appear to have attained any wide cele¬ 
brity. They are the most popular works of their kind, and 
they have been for several generations used as text-books 
for beginners. The Tarka-Safograha is a model work, because 
it combines in a remarkable degree the three essential 
qualities of a good manual, namely, brevity, accuracy and 
lucidity. It was intended to supply an easy compendium of 
the main principles of Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, and 
the author has done his work admirably. Of course the work 
is not entirely free from faults. Some of its passages are 
marred by ambiguities of language or confusion of thought 
such as make them almost unintelligible without the aid of 
a teacher or a commentary ; and even positive errors have- 
crept in in one or two places. These occasional lapses were 
however inevitable, because they are mostly due to the author’s 
anxiety to avoid all subtleties and controversial topics that 
may be beyond the comprehension of beginners. The attemp u 
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% %o frame broad and accurate definitions without descending 
into the niceties of scholastic Nyaya was a difficult one, and 
it is highly creditable to our author that he has succeeded 
even so well. Passages like those referring to 

and as well as several others in the Dipika only 
prove that even a clear-headed writer like Annambhatta could 
not avoid some of the pitfalls that are so plentiful in the 
path of a student of Nyaya. 

The most glaring fault of the Tarka-Samgraha , however, is 
that it errs too much on the side of brevity ; and the defect 
is sought to be cured by supplying some of the deficiencies 
in the Dipika. In fact, the Dipika is more like a revised 
and enlarged edition of the original than a mere commentary 
upon it. It appears to have been written some time after the 
Savigraha , for in several places the author introduces 
additions and corrections in the commentary, which are 
obviously later thoughts but which could not be conveniently 
inserted in the text after its circulation. The clause 

which is proposed to be added to the definition 
of is one instance out of many showing how serious 
omissions in the text are supplied in the commentary. The way 
in which some of the new topics are introduced in the Dipika 
also shows that they were most probably suggested when 
the author was actually teaching his primer. It is not there¬ 
fore unreasonable to suppose that the Dipika came to be 
written when the author saw by experience the necessity of 
elucidating the many obscurities that remained in the Sam- 
gratia. The practice of writing a commentary on one’s own 
work was not uncommon among Nyaya writers. In mediaeval 
times Dihnaga and Dharmakirti had written commentaries 
on their own works. Similarly Varad&rdja the author of 
Tdrkika-Raksa wrote its commentary the Vydkhya y and 
Vi&vanfitha, the author of Bhasa-Pariccheda and 
Siddhanta-Muktavati imitated him. Annambhatta seems to 
have taken Visvanatha 9 s works as his models. 

Although Annambhatta rarely quotes or refers to any 
Previous writer, there can be no doubt that he was aware of 




1 See T. D. p. 26 infra. 
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views on the many controversial points. He does 
not slavishly follow any particular master, nor does he 
confine himself wholly to any of the ancient or modern schools 
of Naiydyikas. He chooses his doctrines from all writers 
with the sole view of constructing a fairly consistent and 
intelligible system. As the Samgraha and the Dipika are 
professedly mixtures of both the Nydya and the Vaisesika 
systems, the author borrows from writers of both schools ; 
but unlike others who have adopted the same plan, he 
generally adheres to Gotama’s views with respect to matters 
coming under logic proper, i. j. in the sections treating of 
Buddhi and its subdivisions, but follows Kanada in the rest 
of the book. In cases of conflict between the ancient and 
modern Naiyayikas he mostly prefers the ancient view r as 
being the simpler or more striking, and generally adopts the 
older definitions as far as possible. He has greater sympathy 
with the older Acaryas than with the modern ever-innovating 
writers of the Nuddea school. But although a conservative 
in this sense he generally keeps an impartial attitude and 
steers clear of all disputes without identifying himself with 
any particular side. It is this characteristic which distin¬ 
guishes his works from other manuals, and which makes them 
as primers for beginners prelerable even to the otherwise 
superior treatises of Visvanatha. 

Instances of specific borrowing are too numerous to mention. 
Many of his definitions of categories and their subdivisions 
he has copied literally from the scholium of Prasastipada , 
e. g. 9 those of srs*, TO, STO, wm, and 

several others. Sometimes he adopts the emendation 
suggested by Sridhara, and sometimes he rejects Prasasta- 
pudas definition in toto in favour of a modern one, e. g. 
in the case of 30rflr and 51 %. Occasionally he borrows even 
long passages from Prasastapada , e. g. the passage begin¬ 
ning with m in Sec. 10 p. 6 Infra . He also appears 
to have borrowed largely from the writings of Sridhara, 
Udayana and Bivaditya , as well as the principal writers of 
the Nuddea school, Gangesa , BaghunUtha and Gadadhara . 
Outside the circle of Nyciya writers, Annambhatta has the 
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greatest sympathy with the Vedanta school. He often quotes 

di jr; 0f th ° £ { ' tm ^sa^s, and even inserts a short, 
q ismon on nmr in the concluding; portion of the Dipikd. 

edftio^nof^ Tarka ;^ aAi 9raha and the Dipika, the present 
■Nydva n rih ■ S - 3 ano ^ ber commentary on the Samgraha named 
m2 : f r by Gmiardha ™- It does not possess any 
^djole^ath^ 11 ^ * ba t requires special notice. It is on the- 

and om ?tt!nI treating of some to P ic s elaborately 

ae S L WS *“° gether - Nothing is known about 

versed £ W ° rk he appears to have been well- 

iZLVo ^ 1 :: 8 of * he later mya - He is 

Tarka-bhasa. He makes 1 v , C °”“ entary on ^savamisra’s 
there but hi f ! valuable suggestions here and* 

Sr, t u ° in BMy p ” ,s i>f indi “- •»< ico s,: tel : 

r —-n.eS 

The popularity of Annambhatta^ works can be i 

KeTThel th0 ll0 f ° f Writ6rS Wh ° haVe c °mmented upon 
em. The commentaries on the Samgraha are too numerous 

to notice here, but a list of them, complete as far as our 

present knowledge goes, is given in Appendix B Onl 

two of these need special mention, the Vakya-Vrtti of M 

“ve th Z, l”' 7 IT b ”‘ f™” *° the »»« usually 

Twli, 8 °, f * a " tt0r iB * '*» P“y lienees, 
tbe writer was a celebrated Pundit of modem times, and 

, ;r ark l iDCaSeS ° fd0Ubt0r ambi 8uity are entitled to 
weight. The Siddhanta-Candrodaya being perhaps 
copious and exhaustive is useful to teginnus but not 
» ways reliable. Tbe test guide to the Sav.yudi. and the 

vZT'^T™' i8 the TaTka ‘ L ^a.Frama of Miakantla, 
Popularly known as Nilakaythi. 
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Nllakantha appears to be a recent author. According to 
Pundit Mukunda Jha of Darbhanga he was a son of Rama- 
bhatta surnamed Pani of Kaundinya gotra and was born in 
Andhra country. In his later years he lived at Benares 
and died in 1840. His son Lahsrni-Nrsimha who also lived 
and died at Benares wrote a commentay, Bliaskarodciya on 

. Nllakantha’s Prakasa. 

• * 
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rr%^T 3 J?[: 

^ *ft%: 


[ ? ] 

t^tht fi% nro r\?rt i 

*rsrcr i^trwnr m% <r&his: n 
zw ^fcfrmsT 


fllH*i/d Rf'JT'TR fJtt Jj^ J 


f ^lidi fif 



II 


htrr ffifcwfopnFtf te-TRig^^r- 

m afar& , 


^ qr% i >ts% ffrsfo f %^ r - 

V*rrmfe^ Mm ftsft ?r^^- 

^ 52 fr^n%^^ %?r i terr^Mr- 

OTar: 1 5 3 ^f 5 f#r ws fKrcrat * RRRR: || 

__ ^ i% sRrpirftft %^ri f^mrcRiglt^r- 


1 Nil gives as t;. I, ai 

ex plains it 
O Y also reads 

3 A and F read 

a H other copies omit f; 

3 ’ P baS 

f bas r for 5FI?T5 

in this and the followin 
'^stance, F and Q interchang 


and 

retaining the remaining sent¬ 


ence as above. N reads differ- 

entl y «wr>nt-si^ r%ronsi??TT- 
TT wrrnTSRTirra; fftpw&sft 
^l^finrfa^ and 


gives the other v f I . iu 
a footnote. See Note loc # 


cit, 
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[ SECTkW^ 


^ V^lcNl^l cf 1 * * * 5 -TTlt—^.4) R d ^ d ^ cl I't*, sitfiRj'fclR- 
%RfeRRitTOra: i wrrtr oq^Mi^RoiRr- 

i ^n%«rr§Ki RprarRrraRnRRc# i raw rut- 

%. I irt!%w wrr^n^# r R ^ r i RR || 

cRRSTf S# I s#TT?RT fj% W 

W-TWt W: 8%W RIW-H RRcT W: I #f SRt- 

*rrw srif—i g^wMRifcr %: qra^- 
IR rrrar sw-t - . u ?nj %$ w% ^ twwIw; 
f^R ?rct w—1 ifaiRd R^ct w;rrt 
5 *Rf 8 *RcfRR: 1 Wr £ fR D T t l5W: 8 § RRW: I T% 

t»Rr fw m. —hwrR i f^ra w%wr Rr 
frt rw taf p-nwrr wr ct^rfprt i 

3^°ri R^rgw wrr i%fr f^wl: n 
m ^RTwrarat 

Sff^RWRIK ra w> i 

'Rum ^tnr^r^frR^ ii 


i¥[nw 


to® wifr ftsn%R ii 

[*] 

3^3 U « *${{ 1 ^F’TR%WH^n?raRn ’TH V$wh II 
<r. afr,—w#wcf—?*%R i jR ^q-- 

w^rr W^rrr®wji w R*trRr ftRc 

I 81 1| 8R|R- 


1 Some Mss. add “ »nTnS“^TUif 
^T=l but 

the addition is not warrant¬ 

ed as the context refers to 

argmagfa ° n >y- 

G reads q^r; ^rfa. 


3 A F M and P add and 

also insert before it. 

4 A F and P add ?^r?r before sjfsfq? 
unnecessarily; Y Z read ^vj* 
for %f;. Q has 1 %^^ for 

ar^. 
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^ Q. omits and sub¬ 

stitutes a^f^TtS: for pgt|>?src$. 
^ omits the whole passage 
from ^ to ^ also 

appears to have had doubts 
about its authenticity. See 
^°te loc. ctt. 

2 A and F add after a verse 


<SL 


Up TTT'4: qf%% ?f 31 I 'TM: irf^T T^'WTR I ?IFR: *#- 

f%?rr'Rpfct 

^ ^rn%TkTPRRR4 i+i^Tti^ i<^ i 

?? n* %,—~m ^f?ftf^snT3Rf—30^1 n *mw4<>r <rt- 

^ ^nt^kfPTcTfT^ITcqf^ 5?T[%^PTFT I ^ 

tTRR^«T SRRft | 39rft ^l|^5%^RTftr flRR *TR*T- 
^ 3ltt ^ 5 *F% I 3RT JrfSf*PT'PT|% 

stnh *rrt 1 *PR*rRcRrFiT 1 

IrT^T 1 JTOf: ETR^^RR^T ^TRRR 
^^raRFFTR^T^Rir ST^TRReTR^I <RFFR*Rt^ R^^IT 1%^|| 

_ [V] 

^ r^R ; -l I '-hI i| «hI ^ KM kM Hw i 1% qffa II 

v <T- ^r.—1 ^rntrr^ ^1% 
1 ^FRT 3RfR*R |pj|—^fr^lf? | ^ 

?RRf sloi<||U| I ‘^S|[f| ^ ^TRR^fj- 

I%rfCfffrRf=R5fRf<d<M| R ^R- 

1 ^ ^ r+1 ?(1 Rm^srt^% ^rrr^ 1 3 Rr ^ ^ 

r^lW^y<|JlId^-r(PTRTW I ffTfa%RRT vnRR^qpTRr- 


?W:^^c5 Hf5T TOTOW- 

W I UTO^wtwfatvtft *r- 

but ^ seems to be in¬ 
terpolated from some other 
commentary. J omits 
also. 

3 A ami J omit ^q^fawra. 


cWfT? 











































%J [ 8EC ' 

I #T I #? 

ir%^r ^^RMi^kl^qM i rwiw 
% 9 TI cW'H^SflW^I^I cT^rrfe—CTRT f| *T '^T^W^r- 
q> RTCfR? ^gpfl m c«t I <s I ^I^RTWj; I H W [ 3 f- 

WMId I w \I W% ^ 
cw«T^ftr% q^t m: i ^ s^pmcr ra^- II 

sC^^rfcfaT^r ^t ^<hhr^w^ ii $#r- 
5TTlf%^^WI%: m %: | 3R5^[RMHGMr(fl: 

m %: 5 TrW^ I W ^TRWR^ I 

^q'JM^ltdl W ? ^SJUI?T I 77 trqWTWR^ f 75 ^cf I 

1 5 *nw&^r 

^rfxrRw^ifr fif&m 53^ 1 

^RfT^pqT^ ^UTW'SH^I 5 ?f %r; | ^TfR^T- 

|| «T 5 ?prqrt ^ ^TTTFrPT^SJDT^ I 37 M#T ~m- 

mzzA =qMflr^ % 1 

fcdfsTd^FT 1 2 II TT^rW^ w ^^^Ftfd' o^cjfKI^qi^Rf^- 
^rfkkr% %r 1 ^*fepRiF#r ^^r^gKrqwt g^r 30TT- 
11 

^tt. iu —^n% TTOcr-sfsrerft 1 ^*r- 

sr^si ?rr^ 1 cnqrfg- jftj OTSRRfrft sRf^i^qr- 
=q ftot 1 ^ 

cR^fe; 1 mi #Riw 4 q: 1 


1 A F and Q. road ^fqf for ^qr^r<T. 

2 A F and Q here insert g^fT *fp 

m^rfsrfTT^jj:, whi,e p and Y 
have q-^fr »TT: ^ T ^ Tl ^ ff r< *T)ff 
m j -W : hut the words are 
fouqd in no other copy. 


3 Nil. notices ^iTc^r as v. /. for 
3nfpJT<%, a °d Remarks that the 

two readings are identical in 
sense. 

4 M adds ^rwR^r/q^KOTcTr- 

r^^Tnr:. 
























































W 6 - ] cf^frfwgr =gr h 

*ft§NwNlt«IM g%RT»?k: I aWFTOt ^Ff- 
^r^%vr 15R^^s^r^l)qqTii^l^555*r^w- 
?r ^ frftwntejrN' ^tftwtr^- 
i %^tr5?ro^r 

I Wf^F... .. 

I ^n# jff^Hdild^ '?#% 

^ ^T r^ || 

^r^Rf^urn n 

^f. <sf, 3W —^FfRT | s[o?T^>4$?R«r ?fFF- 

^^3^: I 5pi^3TT^RT^r I »T3 ^ P g.^ c-j R h ^ [?Rf 1%F 
jihwkw ^f%f^prr fft %?r 3 ^?pt r^m^i^ 

[S?Rq%J;q=TSfF^F|f^i| q ^q ^ | ^ || 

. . [''] 

^W^Wrf^TJraROrrmTR ^priwll 
^ ^ ^ —^^rnri% i ^ 

WfFnNfi^^ot ^ | ^ferr^gr[ n ^ ^mi%c^- 
%^^or: ?rf^FT 1 m , 

^ s; ^fNrra T^T^f%T: || 

[S] 

^ mm sptf^ n 


l ( U aad W read ?T5TTSR?^j-. 

1 llas jfrtT'^TTT and w adds 

"pr ^iTTrTr^tfrmFT. 

® here adds 



^nrfira-fir ^rffrf?r i 3?r- 
f'-g-.^PT irrm^rn?- 


^m^rrmceTTflr m wr?g ^ ri%f 

but the passage is neitbei 
noticed by Nil. nor found in an3 
other copy. 


4 A and F add (rsj* after q^ 

5 Some Mss. omit this sentence* 


































(gt 

[se<st;JLj 


g, I qwf^%#r I 

M 

i^r ii 

g. gft.—f%? Rw- R^rft i 
>ww wrttR’W ^ fmjHiRi ii 


^r n 

g. 2ft .—imm m ^rreffcnc—n 


[S] 

i wrmi 

sprnTre%fa n 

rf, ^T.-3HTR R#-SRI^II 


n°] 

‘iF^'Tffr #rft i st fsr^nrr h^iRmi ^ i "f^rr 

M^ l ^r 1 STRUTT 'TT^TT I ^T%RWr ^RFs^' 

TO^i ^ifi^^T^RT^i tfwi 4; mw ?rmT' 


I IWTT 

?f, 3ft.—2R 



^JTO:—*FPT' 


rftR mi i ^ 

ffoT i ^r 

^rfo: i ?r =q cT5r TF^rf[^gqqf%^R qiw^i 


1 A D F K Q W and X add 

^ before See note 

loc. cit. 

2 A and B add after ^ 


3 All copies except A B and F 
omit before see Note 

loc . cit . 
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IT1% | 

^3 *resRRfa ^^rdra#"^iiHRi^i ^ am^mRRqn^ii 
tf^R^RRR WRPTOIJ ^3 F#T 

^otrt ^I%S|%5^I[ER,W g^R^R^lSR^RR- 

^rwwd^ra; ll 

sr^f R^sf%—gr I tom toRi%qTto3. l 

! ^%qtor tomtom* ll sfprtrr 0 : rw— 3^RR l 

^T^T% %TRRFT srtFT I qmT^jTMR ^FTf *IFRt ^f" 

| ?p|^:RPRRR^URjRT '■‘TFT: II 3T®?3%^TR3T- 
^RT«RTR FRf fRnFRTO^tFTT^FTRRT^R^FT I ?RR- 
f^TFTtf T %q : | tt^ ^ qn%5RlFT *FRfc- 

toi qtf^toPt. ^qntor: qrf^Rtor eft 

11 rprskr ^fcft—erfftto 1 'TTFfttor 
^Rft—IF^RR I stoimRRPi, I 

^Tf^RT ^ | ^raiJTRTSRTRT: I I 

#qft—tofft II 

?Rr, ?fr.—ipR^Rfr^ i jprr sftRi wft i 
PRt | qpRtR f:&rctfp%^f i r w 

^^TR^#^:| % W qRFFP^RT: RT ^^RRl^TT ^^RTT | 
^ R c^wpei^ qf^TRq S^RTT qRFnRRT^TT I FR 

^^RTT RFRT^t ^cTR^tK+R 

^ || 


[«] 


tractor sm: l at fitor: ton srtorra I ton: 

13 TRRT: qn^FT: I <pn%toT: erffttorto 


* A and B insert before tjjsp. 
See Note on in the la3t pre¬ 


ceding section. 
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cRTOsr?! t sec^t 

qq*tqrg; I mi I fi%q *qqM> t%it- 

qqR I ftqq: ii 

q. tf—m i 

^IRW oM^JT | sftf 

'j^n n 

[KJ 

I qfiR'4 q i hw q^T^- 

1l ^ft^qftqq^ i 
SFT^nRqr^iR' l ^q prmt^ q§: ^soraTOiRft l 
rqqq*q#q: l ^R^qk^qrq; i 4 r q^nRq,^ i 
srfipqq R-q RiqiR I $q*q qRonqt^q^ I 3{T- 
q^r gqqrfR li 

q* art.—qsrci ^wrf—^oi^q^Rm i ^ m- 
\m srM q :q^qrgfqqn%qivfnq^n%: i i%q — 
4tri% i q^ §q<q qrf4q 'fra^iip^ i^fen%i%% %r i 
3R2RfH3qqft qfq qqiqt qq^qraqlqq ^^q^q^qqRt 
^qqMqgqq mfa rr^fw qrf^sqqqqRrar#- 
^%RT - - qiiq^KuiqiqmRwiq. i gqfei^qi^qFr sr- 
Sf^qqTq^qRTi^niRq" qn%Ri«jqq%: i qqrr^iq^q- 
^q^qqRiqR^q^qqr qq^qFqqraRf Rft^qqqnftw- 
qqr wn^#: w qi^qrfR^q^iqiq; tor- 

?qR3M<?i%: I qqq^qw Wfiki fq^ || 


1 A B and X add after 

wf^wTis. 


2 A inserts after °cgrTT%- 









































I 3tr^t: $i%<t; I p%%: 
I TWIT r<pf^F<H|g: II 


^RTJ^fir 5TTW: I ^S^mw^TrSTT* 

°n^R^ft wi& ii 


3. «vt—^3 I 

^ ^#m%ra i i 

^ £ iwi iw4i mm m. —srffrei i ?r %i% i ^ 

^ *PT: ^T^R^I'J|mMI|^T§: I 

^13:1 3«irft-%4 ^rrar *m% sragsoiRffamr *rrcra *r 


mi: ssft^rar 1 ^ sf^rm 35^- 

fc: qjf^^ig d^M^T^ ^R 1 *r ^rRr^r ^WRTIW- 
^'Rhrrara; 1 ^ f^p^r, g4ti t R5i5^RgwRL 1 'T *ra: 'Wig- 
^t^leflPs^ra; I 3SPt: ^IW^RTTSPl: *f II ^ 
^T3: *R!R: %T I ^^'It'I#- 

tf rf*le«J|^ I ^Rf 55^ ^ ^RT^Rt^RraSjra eRngi^T- 

^f^Ri 1 *ra tftm- 

q% 1 * %* ercrafft^rsrsts- 

c? PlFI^n i Tl%: I fSRfra; 


f^nfr 1 

f*R^ f^Nk^n?RJTT33 l^rar 1 <ra: qRiggr- 
sft sjtpg^r I l ^ =^3^1- 

%^RT ^ Sf^t ^ 3TRT ^RlfKTOet I 

*^3?T^ ^f^^RTIeWTgS f^T I 

* 
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!{J ,i r»t«iwq I TlTitoTf^TRr: II 

RW[%RRORfi|| <r*<uj?fRTrer ffr | ^TORTI%R- 

"PTRIliHWHI^ fRt ?RJRT: II 

^ 3*n ifppt i ^fcf i 

SSW | szjcg- 

5 f>R ? Rfsf'T RRRRR | % gpjj^jeRjcf: ^ 

*TWT^: : I R ^ fo*T: | ^I^S^^TRrawra ; 1 I #R5?r- 

“ ^TRfF ' 0 JRRFRRT ” f <#?§[%: SR-fURT 2 | *Rf- 
^R^'RRS^RRq^q-: I ^TRRRRRTRTRRR ^ f^j;|| 

^ ^T»—Sf^rf^ fW Rjj Rf^7RR%—■ 

^??nnTRr i ^'-KiicT^f ?r?3t 4 ^i%§^pjn71 ^rtcr- 

f? fr f^ni^H^RT ^TTfCcR^f^rgRR^x^ 'R%§^RRT i | R#- 

^nSTT^r R5RRrRMR4 $2TOR^ l Jl%RRr^%sf^54Ri%- 
^ROTR f%T%RFRT | tfRRltPTRR 3TpFRrrf^#S- 
Rf^ntRlWTfa ^RT%RIRT I 3RT 3rf> | 

®*nfWll«a$[ SWRfrqJT | ?RR ?fr: 3J1%R 3SRT fRf %5[- 

Q '.yn |117 5T%RfWI RSRRRRT | 

^Rff*RR | ^RcTRR%^r^T# 

|uiift: i m\ ^ '^s- 

^TR ^l«^HRR|^|ft: I 3RJVRJ qjjT 

^swrr arar rrrptrt 


1 A F N Q and W add after 
‘his frar ^r fFRtwnrre wr- 

F reads °q% :> 
N has fT^KIUy^: for TTHtfr- 
‘nTmuwim^:, -white Q, has 5 . 
^rfTJTTOTnT#**, but as all other 
copies omit the sentence it 
seems to be an interpolation. 



2 A 0 N P Y Z put the first 
part of the sentence in the 
form of a as ^5 3 %*. 

5W^R?r% T% TOtOTR; a C K Z 
omit ?rg. AKY read wrq^ 
for qTrmtT. 


3 V and W omit ibis Boalejioe, 




































whists 



H 


% ] ^ ^ft?n U 


^ .. . i I 


n 


[<» ] 

ST^P^RT^ I <T%t ftl T^ ^ II 

g. sft.—STT^RT go^JUTT^f^ I 1% 

if^TT^cf^Ti' j —cf^JJT^ I"% WWPTMlR^: I 

g^tpRS3^35W^N^3*II^^-RR'fR I ^~ 

^s[5q ^ l pl ^ f^FFt I qftf^*l4ft«i|wi«M R>4 Nt 3 
3T I f^Jr-iR<1| W<4 Rm—T^T %R I) 

?? rr. <rt—^Tf^Rr f^ptR i ^F^pr^w^f i ^ S 0 ^ - 
J|WI% 3T©^ ^ pj^ing or ?ft tlcRPT ^ Flf^TlS'fRWFT I 

i ^r w- 

$$: I f^lfaFTFRRW 5l^^%f^T3°TT’' II 

i sf^^r jthwwiR^ *n^ : i 

spsfti^lPRf I ^ R*JT?FIFFT I 'I^RRIi- 

*Rtl% ^IFT I ^^blMMI+ltiWfc Hjmqi-'*^ I *J^r 

[M 

^RTIK^TO^ TO! I S ^ II 

g, 3fr.—i 
^f5|piM+i<«i ^ i! 


X V r^ada ^ or orr^55 




























wnist^ 






’ft.—i 

°IF ^ll^^dKMfi<F|faF^W 

tor; II 


[.«] 

I st 'to tW t rror f' 11 
tT, eft,—RsYl ^|URI^—JHFtR i mm ft- 

rItofrji 

*RT. «TT.—R$l ^ST^RF—JTT^rft I ^^TT^^f^rTT 

R^nI i WN^tiRRcii %£RfHr i ^rr: f^j#fr i 

Rw?ft ii 


[?«] 

ii^^TOwr 1 *r firm: to^tt #prt f 1 

aim: s%: qnm%h ^ I #trttt immtf mr 

TTfR^ST || 


<T ^T.—®TI^Rt SSPJRTTC—fl%RT II 3TRTTf4 r# — 

*r t%tto fR i torf mmw —^ i 

ii f% Enri^i ?r ^ff- 

F8R I dr% RIRPFRR F I F?R#FFFra; i 
l^TFFFRTOra: I FFjRF f^WRFflRF %?F I f%F- 


fW«W> RcpTF 


w^TFra: 


1 A B C F Q and X read ; 

T%V7T ^ kut t ^ e reading ad¬ 
opted in the text is better as J 
it agrees with the definitions 
of and zftcVtf' 

2 a b x qr^TTfirr c 

^T5T : f°r ^rfrc||rHI. 

3 A’B add after ) 

<F. 


4 A F and Q insert RT'^ITn^rf- 

»**«■ (^pr»?r- 

but the words appear to be 
interpolated and are inconsis¬ 
tent with the V'edic text cited 
further on. Z has RT^qHR 

snnr 

srnfTnmr- 

^TTTRr# a'fsrmnnTT^t'- 



































WlST/iy 



H^l!^^'T^^hR^n'l3»^l+lT^ I 3q]c(R 'H^J'fF- 

^ ” fRRFrctsfr <r ewfrii 

:5 faR ^ron—l I 

^ “ ^%st ” sRift *fMwf sr(fo#N 

N^^I^KV-ilc^fd %T I i|(KHI^ ^!K#Tftr *# 
^rjtrtt^irfsR rtowr i «u4)toiuiww«^ l ^wk 
“ TORO* WS#TFff <FRI *55ITf*r ” fR#lHT- 
^3ifl^ip|FSRRT^9HRFJR. I 

I f^f: I S ^ ^ qRTOj: 

^R^rf^pri^q^TTORi. I ^ q^wrR^ror; I m ^r- 
H^nraiR f^Fn^i^n^ww^RF. i 3wf%# %sffa: n 
?? TT. fr.—^RFR ft^T 3 #—I 

[?«] 

jr: i m JTRn^n%rir-u<- 

^ ^l«J^ ? RW r II 

<t* Sft.—TfJRf eqppn!—i%Rf I 
iWTfq JRtr I *RT —<T%ft I tr^WFT- 

^FT ^ JR I qW’ 

^ %f i f^3R 

^ W&PI I RtR#T ^5- 

tq^TRSRWRi; I ^Ras a fdRThq^l ^IRJRRqFTR 



1 A B insert after quite I 2 E H read 
unnecessarily. j 








































[sEci^gJ^ 


frsWRRRIR I 3F# § RRT JR: SfRTfrf Rrsqf crf^f 
RRT 13%: | FT:*R% RRT II 


?rt. Rb—w %w?% i ^n^nfrr mm- 

3»R: I RRT R pfft^RflMW RcTTf^FR RRtr c5- 
SfRR I ^f^WnRbft R§}<KMM^lfaw: 3^11 %%“ 
5n^%^rr%Tr?%r ^Frrf?% r% rrrtt^rr- 
^ I ®Rt sf^WTTRRrR II 

CM 

RpiRjrmr gnrt ^ I rr 

%pt^riht%w f% i rr wf^j i 

3T^?lt i vmtm mm' n 


rv r\ 


R. ZJ.—$V ^RTrT— ! TglTIR 
RRFTRJT | Rfl^sfFRRlfRRRRTR 50 N ?1 I RP#l%RRRTSfR- 
srt%rrrtr ^§ 4fNpui«rr%c^i rtwt 8 i itor—r- 

%% II R^^^f(RRI^%gRR hr rr r?rr 

^FRRj%^nWFT I R3 1RR<TISRRRR7RR RlTFRf*Rn% RR I 
S7RftR#T R^RTRRT^RiRlsHR I R R RcRSRR- 

Wf RRRTR. I RUTRRRR RRTSlRRgRTcRT hW<MWfe: II 
^RRTRRRIf— ifWM I 3RRR HR^T RRR%—R|m II 


1 A, B, X read 3n*TC3T STp' and 
VTTZt 5pf ^ respectively; J, K, 
have the same as A without | 
the last E, G, H have 
*TT^?* Th e reading adopted 
in the text is that of C, D, and 
Sc., and is preferred as making 
the sense clearer, and 

y p -Sf T, when prefixed to 
serve to distinguish the parti¬ 
cular kind of sjfpq’ of sn? f rom 


that of ^3TJT; while, taken 
separately, they can give pro¬ 
per sense onfy if construed as 
adverbs modifying sgSj. 

2 N has f75m<TT ^ f or 

iTirrsrHrfmTr^ ^tnr. c. y, z 

omit the sentence ST^TTPri^r 
&c.; while A omits the next 
sentence ^q* &c. G, L, M, P 
and W omit both sentences. 
































miSTfiy 



% 

h 1 


?? n* ft.—l 

^q*f ^OHT | T#2WTfPTTfl% TOIflffapH: I 
mlft I fT^TTfPTTflf ^rsfCTf^: | % gop 

^SR°nf i m 

SRf ^SpftlRqJT | P[^q5jgqi?1% #^TfftfWRgutS- 
toTi%: ^^jfe?fqi%s>ppq^ i ^~ 

^ffRWFT TTTf'T^T | 

^11% i arfiF^ ^qi^itsfirawiTf 
itpr i m setur jtm^ fR ln%?^Rf^gmq^pr i apn^ 
pr pftq^pr | ^ ^ 

q#cn4: i fg 

^ I 3^^ fq^r^tjp^^ | ^ ii}%qJTOiqj^55^ 

^[^^f^5f%^n%qRarpq ii 

^1T5^|ur^ ^oi^r ^fTT^Wf>TTfrfto[§: 

I gu[- 

fwrtfjniRimiTra- pofaiffoanft: I «r m%- 
ii 34 f ^mon^ rf 

5 *3 Dr fRTf^I^: I f^RT[g<TT31% 

I a*tr f4%wR^3%4wqp?R3 ii 

O] 

W rat gorr w> i s ^ 

^(pfff.’l qfw5B|f%:| y 

f. i 


JL 






























alrluif; 


[ SE 


*SL 


I —itMi# II zvm [%fr^ 

—gf^TU# li 

[**] 

ammir *pn w%i i s ^ tirw; i 

wfrwff?u ii 

^—JF^ —gffl 1 TP^stoffH^f^UFPT 

3TO* II 

ir<] 

^ntrf^niniwr gap i % ^ i ^t^n- 

gs*n#^r^ I ^ tffcrfrsfc i ^m- 

3ri% 1^PT'frep^T: 11 

sft.——t^Rira i «T^sf^?nf^Rorp? 

*piWI I TO3* 11 

RT* %.—^ Pjp| ^ I ^ I 


1 ^£i«ptii JFTlWi^fsfq' 


^ %«?: II 


[**] 

gr^TT^ I 

favwPM ^ I R^rg i siRR^nTRRg n 

^T.—I *rrW5T:^tm: I 'rf^T <J%T 
' ^TRRg^Rcf I 3R t RT|ffP% TO *F SUpn^T I 

«n<ww»fil^r 8 & TO$3 ^trr^#i ^FTO^ntr g^%- 


1 V reads ^VlKNMcqTft’ 
which is perhaps preferable. 

2 N 2 and Nil. omit q^r 
Other readings are 3 ^ 1 $; an( ^ 

but all are equally un¬ 


satisfactory. The one adopted 
in the text may mean a fur¬ 
nace if interpreted a3 a Baku - 
vriki compound ; 5tnWT ( ^Td^T ) 
TP^t 










































s 


cR:- 


^if^RT ^TplZkqf^: | flsr RRRR: *Rq|fo$RP Pi ; 
^!^^i( 2 )^i<ui^ | sregrf^ f^wRura; l ai^ift^ 
WI^wr^rproir sfct «f|gw«nf^^lfa»n I 
^ RRTJS’RlRS R ^gqiRRRqftftft 

toTRRI^%%qi^f; | 3 ^ ijq qifq-qq^jg ^R[%RRR- 
R^Rf: II 3TRRR I R3Klf^$: | RRRTRfTRR I RRI^ Ri¬ 
ft^ II STRR^RHRR I SI^[Rr%lRR^: I WT!%3^ 
5-5R s^’RJSRRq^RSW 1 R^: I RR- 

Rftsg^RcpT || 

r ?^r. *rt— #frt m*rrofa 1 

RRR^RR; | qj% rjr fa*Ud1 5 &W:flRtR: I R RRR[- 
I ^R%T fRRRR: fl%RR^RT WRRW T%R- 
tfrc: | qR RRIRRN I ^qqq^ur ftsiftvRtffar: q[Rf: 

R^flRi: |^ RRTfl RRgfTRT%ff RTRftr 

WRIlM^ ^RR^R^RKI^'^^R^d-l I R*RR% 


| cTRTISqsR^gRT RRR% R^R: | 
^ RRRRRq [%5SPJT ^IfffaTRT ^RSRT^RIIRRft ijjf- 
fRRR>RR:OTR ^ftwsq: | ^ fq#- 
sR^rsft 1 RRn^rrft- 

*TO f^fal ^ m\ RRFTOW I RR UR q[fRqq*Rr- 
^Iq^l^RRsfa qRRfl^fT fRRI^R^RRRigRR: I RRT 
^S^^RmmqpRRT # ^RR^qRTigi i^rrIrcR:- 
^%tor^ri^r3srr# r^rrr rr ris^t rrti^ 

^ RI^3^R?R^kR^R:S%T RIRRI I R§R* 
3R?Rf | RSWRRRfrl a^R IS^^RSIS^- 
I qu^RR^j; II ^ R|J5*WR%; 




































of INDIA 



U [ 

q-^fOjf^ | ^ 4lwR«q ?RRR%: qRpJT- 



[*»] 

<#?n I t%^rt%r ¥ l rrtr rrstrr- 

IT. ^T —Wit 38Rft—crq^ || 


t^] 

*TR-^mHOT<Jr 'TRRTit I | 

^ f^T %% II 

IT- 9ft,—TRW ^SRf^—I <#TR RW— 
irf^H WJRHt fife I 3T»g^ 


[^ 1 

or WFR I ^^11% II 
IT. 9ft,—i«FR* SSWft—ssrfrrft I fWTT^fttcf sq- 


[*«] 

[♦ *Nt*i: I ^^fTTJ II 

it. 9 fti sft srasr- 


1 A B C instert ST^rr^TTtTf be¬ 
tween aD< ^ %3 here an d 

in the following definitions of 
tfflinoi, ^TfffXT a“d TTMIH, but 
the reading of the majority of 


copies is preferred. See Note 
loc . cit. 

2 A B insert before qgfijsir- 

ft%. 

3 C E K X on;it H;qm%q' ^ 

















29. ] ci&frTtftfisn ^ 


h'$ 


#fTO: I TOlf#e3% TO 
‘TO^RT 3# II TOTT #5f: TORP* I 3T# 

^fTOT | f^dt% ^33^TOTI^FT5^- 

'TOt ; | 3To?ncqfl%: | ^TO^TOITf^^M^I- 

<2i#TOii 

[>] 

tori*;# ?prr famt l *rfe^fi%: ll 
s. #— &m i 

°tr 5*jt # i w$rRmiRhk“im # i ft- 

jj## ftfan q#r #fr«t i stt% ?#tot 

^t. *tt.—%ft I 

^3°!^ %fpiRf ^qrq; | f^faOTOfqi# f^TRT 3# #- 

l>] 

'TTnT^T^rfiT^Hn^r^r’ w^\wk l if^rri^i^- 
wrt|T#r i % fzm f^r ^ i k# 
| i #j to# | 

'TO^FTT^I^ II 

^ fg-f# # | # || 

— <% #11 


1 H J omit aj^jTvnrnr, ^ ut most 

the copies agree in retain¬ 
ing it. 


2 E G H J and X omit | p^ 

etc. 





































> misr^y. 



I>] 

3^4 I gfo ffcftfliRr ll 

3T. ^T.—3^4 —STTifft I ^JTT- 



?3T. 4t.- 


~3W ^8JS(W—STI^Tlct I fgtoH iRm<mRj^FTT 
n i^f ct i «t^t 

f 4 #r 4 ft 4 r 3 ii 


[«] 

sn^ri H w+H I ft <M<ar jFr 41 #F3^4nf% I ^fe¬ 
rn ^ i #r- 


4l^n: l if^n 5^3 l 

ll 


<T5TH 


3. 3J.——3nSR*F3^fil I ^4 ^T3 I 
^T:44fFF4 I | 5- 

wi , OTrr^ i %^i% to— 

^'fel^kl II 

_ [ ^ ] 

^iKlWl+TH^Jui: i 3W5UM: II 


<r. $ ,--£rt i 

3W ?r4 l ^iRRicIwinwRorpr ^ufi$fcl 4 11 

?*TT. ?t.——3^1(41 
sfa 3^4 ^2? ^frnnr I f4°4wr4r stpt 
*FTT 44 ft: I ^t 44 fT %'WRTNRor'fJTTO31 ^T 


1 ODE J read °B*rfn<H. i %ftr%fr. 

2 B omits jnrrt g^orrst. 4 A G J Y Z read 

3 O J y 7, omit after 1 A has gtjj for wrongly. 










































• 34. ] cr&^fT^n ^ ^ 

5 | gsjf i|^ppj]f|%rcft =^ofi%: fifa#- 

‘ ^^ : | S ^ : WlWI'bKUi^ I mwn#TRl% ^M- 

I ^§cT?§ jRW%T#r 

^TWf^[f^f|i%: || 


[ « ] 

gnr: | 3 ttoriw%: I s fmvi «r- 

c * u iT^+i«h%f% l i Pit^: 

sfcf^nrmf^Ti ii 


^ —51®? 3JSP#—^Tl%# I ^5^s ^|^|cj|<u| |ar 

5^ft | ^TRR^^ifH'cJKUiR «rftft|| 5p*rf%% : j 

5TB^5T«rf^ | | f|^ r ^ 

^^t»TFFF!T«li^dKK: | Mf^PTP^ %- 

%Nfcl«4|: Jl^rr: || 


m i ^n^torf^fROTR sffcfa is ftf^n j £%_ 
^r farm: | , 

^n%T?ra%T5F% Wrft5R3[: 1 # <TT35R1% J^jf^pr- 
; TO-)d|R5|-^: I s|«£|«flvMKwr ^ferqr^T sfftf, 

^ tftWFfr ^ mj 

| ^M^lA *1%^:' spRopj; || 


[1*] 

i *p fiftsjT j 


2 ^ baS 3rTflWf5T^ T^W^'. j 
"• c K add goj. after |jj: A E j 


- ^ 

Note loc. cit, 




































^ [SECT 


(at 


<f, 3ft.—scroll—*$Rf I 
JT^ff^r ^RTf^RT*. I §f% f^'-T^RT—%f% II ^<&&UWI£— 
TOR-R' | -mmv- I ^R^stoTf^ROTRI 

ri ^n# i w&&& W% : II 

pr, «nr.—i *mm' ^^pt: i 
fan *i i j i f'H+M i^^m-m'i j i^m'^.k^'I I 

5ft —m ipl^r ii wrt i ^r 

MUil^KR I flgJWT Rw?ihKH*< I 

^ft^^PTSkR-MIIH3RWRT Mil^RIRR^ I ^ Mld^IRR: 
'bK u M( i 2 W^»T^^roisf^' ^T^fl^l 5R J lI : H^tl 1 MFTf%" 

5MIIH c lk u fFf II Sjjprq 1 .tfl& - 

5R^[ ?ift I 

m R?muii5m3[> ^rtt^ti%: i f^T^igRRcft ^i^rf%- 
5^: I 51tiWW f^r^tn^WTOTT^I^II 


1 J omits while the word 

and the commentary on it 
are added in G in a marginal 
note. S. C. also notices the 
omission of the word in several 
MSS., while the absence of the 
sentence referring to it in 
several copies of T. D. makes it 
probable that the word may 
not have existed originally. It 
is however retained in accord¬ 
ance with NIL Sp8 Note on 
KTZ loc. cit. 

2 N and Q add ^T^T^FftH^Tr- 


fHwnrrcr strt&rt i w^r- 
m^rrfH^TTnrPT 

while Q has 7jjj[ for 3 ^; hut 
the passage is not found any¬ 
where else, nor noticed; by NIL 

3 A C J L P 'f Z omit this sen¬ 
tence, and G adds it in the 
margin; but it is retained on 
the authority of M N Q W 
and N?l. 

4 All copies except V read 
sTRW. 

5 C K R omit 





































miST/fy 



[VO 


^C| 




tH 

*T TlT^Rt qwffsrarf* | rf^f ^^K«Bl'S55# Wh 
w ^ irk’ l s’ ^ i ^*tr- 
*tt% %^rc^sg^sw<}: 1 1 * 3 4 w fr&Tt^ ^wr*ri% 
fR^II 

3- si*—3I3 *i 4 RW-it fIM ft l ^^3^ 
®W , TO—| ^ qz M*IWWSinfit: SR& 

%T I 3T5T ZR&p%S% 5PT 5R9^13*R 
src#F%^fr£r zr^mr: i ^ # i w«%rt ^ 
^1% SR^IW | 3R4r§ 3SF4ft—^I'-HrflM I 4- 
^ JRT4RTc(S4Tra'RRf %T I 4^r%^T 2R^F4PTI4 S - 

R4%cR4ra;^4|4R[4I4=^T WI- 
^4^Ri:^%TTT-#^4 6 ?R4ra[ RFfcP^FFffl: I 


^TT. ^T.—5^44 fIM it; I 

—^nrftt i *fh*w f^r^pr i 

'^^RT^'F 44T 4^4:144F =4 RF4 “W- 

| Z^FOTT I & ^4# ^T | ^4- 


1 C H J K omit this sentence; 
E G Q X have instead q<q|tf 
^TH’ 5T?T} B adds^q- before ^HT. 

^ The reading in all copies of 
T. 8. and T. D. except J is 
kat fj trq- is adopted as being 
grammatically more correct. 

3 Q omits while C E 

have ftcSf^cE^. 

4 C H J F and Q omit this 
sentence. D adds further 

ft^TP-nrr?f Utft T5TrT^^^T^r- 

but this as, 


well as A's addition 

seem to be interpola¬ 
tions. 

5 G reads q^pjjq: for qc^W^TT- 

*TKT. 

6 a has smT^rrs; for 

^r^mi:; J reads 
r^HTTH?9T^ f or ?Tv?T<T. 

? V adds =TPT before S^rfl^jT:, 
perhaps better. 

8 S T and W read fr ^ny^ 
?JTgviarc^, perhaps Better. 



























MiN/sr^ 



I: <sk c l h fg£l 

!TTOR3%J I ^ JT#5^: I ^T- 

dcWR^RTT | >3^ *WRW- 

fiwi i fw> 5 

wm *wi% **rrw[tt1#t ^raitr ^wru^rtitI^jt ^ ^srt- 

i ^ ^rai% 

s^rRRRrtft i m$ t^~ 

> 

srw tRnw^^irs^w^Vfa- 

^3RR^¥jqj^%C2J^5^ ^dc«K«c?|- 

WFfiR^#T =3 

sto i ^ft- 

3 ?T d^lld^rfR: I cfTSSRPTRUr ^^RfRTr ^RR^RRml^RT 
Witt <SR«ll'Rnft^r ^ ^^PT^jRcfRTT ^T^RTRT 5 ^- 



I 33IOTqri m II 


^W^PRHWIT ^TRTRra?5RT- 




[«] 


t$wft 37WTOlTRmR5K%T3; II 



g, eft, Tfvfwt 




1 W reads differently; U adds 

*fMrfi<iqfa|5wJdl*llld3M W- 



% The reading is taken from W. 


















































m .38.] ^ ^ 

??tt. ^t.—wri3*ra fnw—fft i ^p- 

^TTW I wip^riRw I 

WfHT swiw^i WTR^^ 0 !^ ! 3 

[>] 

srh^rut cpi^t '^or^ i 

^r. —srtrtrotR I 


^T.——3RJNR u llHfa I e^WiWttl- 
W wi SRurfifa$: I SRflWR'WrW ^ 

I W <V^R3<i|R^ 
^flRROF$ROJv^ I ^~ 

'rf^RfiRRIT qz | I sffif 3 £ ^ ^r 

°tfs^i^Raicp]^un^ | ^4-itiI ^t^rw- 
'BRJR^ Pt^f^ 5 PR u IcIl i * 3 ;l 1I W f^- 


[ *< ] 

^Ptl«H<l'i'r|ft OTl 4 *. I 


1 All copies except B and K 

insert before s^rTOT- 

vn; in J the word- is added in 
margin, apparently by another 
hand* But the STcTT^ in a ^ 
copies of T. D. and the remarks 
of S. C. conclusively show that 
it did not exist originally. On 
this see Note loc. cit . G 
adds *rra rrsrfvtra*# 

’t^rrTR’j but the addition is 

unwarranted, 

2 N here inserts ^gt*T 
^ Tl^^lm«KUU ? ^rTTT^lt- 


ftnq- ^p*. Y adds ^ sro ^tt- 

^^qr^qm^ITOTFT 

but neither passage is found in 

any othor copy. 

3 U and W have for 

4 The reading in the text is 
taken from GKQX, as being 
most probably the correct one* 
A B C D F prefix ^h^TT- 
f%^r to cppjf^r?r 0 . J adds the 
word in margin. E has 

gt ru i ffireft *n% r^rcr 0 , wbile 

H reads ^^4treTT%3S«r& 
^f(T See Note loc. cit. 

























[ slot 


% 


^nW^Tt: » ^ 

|| RjJ ^p# R£ Rfa WT ^ I 
sT^rarf^r ftitro: i ^rrtt^rrrtri^- 
| fRTRRT i rr R%R R^R R ^ rriir^r-- 

r i# rr R^RRif&SR i rrt R ; 3RT R ; 3^R ^3^ 

^ R2 RfR I ^RR R^ RRRlR^f ITR RR R^R R RTR R%j%R~ 

g r^t g^RRfra^R I rrt ^ RTR ^fi%^ fTR^R 

Rt RcRT^mR I ^FRR RSSdRRR^RfRRR RHRRRR R^RRR- 
?RRl1^rs[R I RRT RlRvR^R<$ R^R RTR ^MMIRRTR^R I *%R RTR" 
?RRlf<KRR<i ^tRRR RjR°RR^ II 

^t.—RJROT RRRRR%I% I «fl$ RtR Rr- 

g& rR r%Rrr rrwrr I fRRR^miMuii^MKR r^rT 
^rtr^rR R^^R°RR^I3RI TRRRR f^PRRR I RRRRfR- 
f^t R^^RRT^ft Rd^K^M KdlSRJRRTfR^R^RTR R>TC°r- 
fRR^TRTR ^us^Mi'CmM^RRlRk^K •• 


[ vy] 

OT 5TPWWMfil4t^T II 

gf, 3^,—RR^^FRRTt—RiFTTR% II 
^ T , ^ —R>$ 35 JRTR— 5 TTFT% I RTRWfRRIIR^ RR- 
55^0TR I R?T% : I^Rf R*T rRfR^R Rflift^lRcl I *?R- 
^^^RRfSRlR: RTRRIR^RTRrcrfR R^IR^R RR% II 

[*° 1 

^ruf f^TTR ^nTRT^HRRTPTTRTR^R^lR; I R ? RRlR 

I w RFRR5 ^ to* ^* 
Tp^qi^: I RR*W RRWR RT ^TRRR'-R flftf 






























• ] crfc?fTH7T ^ 


*»• 

f i w <f*$H<rbi: q^r 

’fcsrert ?r|^R^ wm rpt^tcotu w 

TO i 

<r. Cr.—w T%Rd — ^ttotr% i <$. 

WTT? I I 3RTWF^RW 

^Pl^TTd I flkfU^FT fft I 

qn^T '^^r^T^Fdl MdtHm + i'llR , =hK«l- 

I ^fTFJR %qd5<T^fa—?Fp?Tf^r I WFT q^T 

^\Ww4f I 

ftFRTWT SSTCRi d^Wd I wr 

T^RWWRpV || 

m\. tf.-wr $rc*rrcft i ott^rw <*- 

mfa —TOnr^if^ n qfcRflw wi mm mi 

qq%7?ra i mm ^ i 

<RJ3 TOFR im ^ ’TJRIRF <M%d(*Id ffd dTO: *W|fV 
WTRdN: I SRIR^W 3 SWdfldR[3I^d>|4dlR^ft- 
ddRO^^^vf^g^^oT^r d^H^RJRdftld I W^f- 
%f +m«ltt | 

^^RddRRT^^d^P'-l Rsi "d =f>Hd I Pif TddTd k^M dd K— 

4 f^F?^JTdRl: W^ltT I Wd^M Wq- 

^nq^Rix^ dKKRdwr 


1 E and Q supply tj ^ and rTcf 
which though not absolutely 
necessary are inserted as mak¬ 
ing the sense clearer. 

2 K reads 'TinfT^'fW. 

N here’adds .g£ ^ cPHURM MI* 




SWRPT 3 RftrT- 
y n^i T p but tbe words are not 
found in any other copy. 


4 W inserts here 


^dra^nw 





































warn i° 





[ SECT. 40.J ^ 

f%3 SWfafWT I 3T^ ^TFl^T: 

3W *H p to > K ° P^ I 3RT ^RRI RWRf^FRRRRRrV 

?flf I ?fWT^Ron^3^Rf | 3RFT- 

mRWRR ^srir—^tr%r l Hra^T I 

^RPT r§wrt4 wm ^ 

^RUR[ dIfoffe raR *RRR ^ ^ROFRPNTT^^r^^^- 
31$: I rn d d ^R R R R ^r^RWTWW^I^: I *RR- 
3o3[RR53RR^ 4 FI^RRRRrRJ |<<j k<m <4 < kd++R d^RiRd- 
; ^^|j|^|^ddlHtdi u T R ^RRSRR^IfKld—W ^3" 

^Ri; Md^TR I Hdim-'+'R 0 ! 

grfcffq^^R cj'd^R -FR MdIR'OT' sfR d^p-RUR^# 
^RDRRRfRRRjROTRRT^: I T^fRRRtWRWT 3^RR-^T- 
ORT R?[RIRRT I d^^R-^fRTRR I q ^‘ 

^RRlRld>Rufl■*id'-fdd R^MFS^f ?RRR ^R. ^RRR 

?TO«RERI «R*TR *R^ dR^ST dddd^T RR ^K u l ^Rrf^ I 
STdrS’RRIR^R’R cR^R WRR I dRRR^RT 3 ^RR^' 
Hfa.qi4favw4dlR<^R RT RRTOR^RnWRdRRR- 
^RORiy dRRTRRR I ^^RRRR’RRRT^TI 
RRRRWnRRBT RH^ a RT d^ltfg.WTFT R^R I WTRRRR- 
f%RRTRT?IRRRRlRRRfT R WRmi^l *RR: I 

RT?RRRI%RT RRRRR^f^RT R^ ^ ^RRnWR^RR 
^l ^'^RR I RRRldii'JIRf RRRRRPTR: ^dRRT®ddddRd- 

: ^ii|o^ill<W d^MdRRRRS- 


1 The following two sentences 
are omitted in C K R. 

2 W reads differently. 

3 Before yy ^p4 ° S T insert 


f?r ^ but 

all other copies omit the 
words. S T also rea^ ^T^TfaT^TT- 

^rfe^rr for ^nffarfror. w 

reads differently. 




















































MINlSr^ 



'•] cr4?iff%gF^F ^ ^%n r % 

^difr ii PiH^Ror 

-3£<W(«i«|ftKi I II 

in] 

^T^TTWIW #T OT** il 
^ —wr^prsq^R—^ri^frF ii 

ift.—| ^^nwr^- 

^ 5 *TT t TRqp^ | 3 T^fsjt < 

^i& : i 

™ ^R^^mRORcfTI^cf | ^^c(|^j||if SSJUTR- 

^ f^tw ^ i *tptrr 3 

I ^ H 9'J^^ m ST- 

I *# W^3PTO3H- 

5f5 ^r *# ^3^PT73Rq^ra;i 

^i^yKifq ^pti^t^t- 






[W] 

5Rnp|RSR?W 5R*TfS | fR 

I %T% I rf5T f^jf- 

^ fR ^ i hjrot fR sft- 

*rt %^ts^ sn^rrsq ^trts^W u 


8 T W ; rend tbe passage some- 
"'bat differently, though the 
sense is the same ; thus srgq- 

° n 3rT^q| P 4a5^<Ti%: ^TTffTgT- 
^^5^,41 i^Tinrrf^qracf -- 

f^TTHcfra *y i '■id'ii’A-f: h wiwspr— 


2 E instead of this has %rt- 
f^TI ff ia ^HIsJNJfTffS^R^; 
G J Q and X omit the words 
altogether. 

3 E adds qT^n\S*ra[, ^ ut the 
addition, though desirable as 
giving an instance of favqT, is 
not supported by any other 
copy. 





























2 . 


* [ 81 
<r. cfr.— mwm® —?rt#i 

SR^TST^fH^T ^PReE—$G-j$Kt I fF£R R5pTT3Ri*T I 


TOR: I 3% SFRR: OTTR: ^WR: II crf^T- 

—’^flpnTRf^ I ^fUJRTC— 

I R%FWT%^T^FWRWlt fTHRcPf: || ^5 Fft%?q% 
T% EPTFTRfR I %ftl% RRI'gsIM R%RJTf|*HR 
f^RRslRRIP^TFT sIM-^R^^HR^T 5FTFTRR I R%- 


PTfFFRP ^WT^^P4fJBWTT%RWTO%: || *#- 
^ST^TRT—^M'-hR'-M+iR I I RH% q 3H u l FFl'-<H - 

^^FRHRTC fRFRPR I —3T%R || 


^TT. qr.— m 1^ PrfR'^sfRswriwR sstorr;—<^ r% l 
ERT^S R^R RTg^KM^ST cRTRl W szuqj- 

;R^RIPFfF3R P# I RcF eTRSTsTR^tTR SRRST^T 
55^JR; I 3TRWiR+HIRRrR^I^RRrVt SJRFR^IR^I%- 
PRMRRRPfRF ^ ^tRR^R:*RR^R <?lfsPR# 
*FRR FT^nRRRR $RRT I RR^EfRar R|R+h :r% r£r 
ST %W II RRWI’WSPR^FRI RRWTTf I ff^TT- 
^PTRRRFT | 3TRT 33RRTRR$W I f^J- 

^EFR^RRRW 3 fRTWRR I siHI'tF' J lt-Rfcf ERf^Ef- 
RR?pT I tlR °Rl%fTR ?TR?RWR tRfTR R cR«f ^5[W 
RR fTTO J l+lPl RgR^ftfti!l!<*Elft RT^RftRsI: | 


ERf^r fFsRFRR WW fHR ^ROR^R 4 | ^OFft^- 


1 A G J Y Z omit this sentence. ; 

2 S U and W read sU^T f° r 

3 0 K R V omit this sentence, 
and perhaps it is spurious. C , 
here adds iq^fisraisffTpl ^pTf- 

^m^T(M%% < 7 , umran^ ?nj- 

<* 

ssfiteTmftitf srf^ ^wfOTfnt- I 


*v- struts r*d 

V is nearly to the same effect. 

4 The reading of U and W is 
adopted as being more intel¬ 
ligible. Other copies trans¬ 
pose the sentences. U adds 
WtfUimi very appropri¬ 
ately. See Note Inc. cit. 







































MINlSr/jy 



eHMnfa'Mi Rnwi^ji ^ ^%r: 




i 55 ^ 1 - 

^IRTRlM 3^°F3; fi q^j fq*pjj%—I 

| R^RcIRIRsTRRtR RFfoFT- 
^fl%f^: | ^§ff ftWIT | ^ § 

^[fqr 35ffl% | ^ Rll^RRJ?qR% f%- 
^R^^I^RR^RPT 3$R || ^3^q% 

S^<ET^ I MRf ^RFi^tefRi 

ra^TR^R?r SRRiRfR^fR^ <5^| 

'J^pw *ri% 1 

TOrhI^h sr^oRR^TRf^n^R q r%^rri|: n 


mi 


^^¥RI1^Fsrt^r^: 1 fftfon ^f^r^r- 

^^m^Rqpr: w&im *r#t*Rsmn ftt- 

dpRW*r: 

^ torr I s<trsrrrr% nwm^mmi 
^ 33 % & wwm m $<trr 1 

wm\m #M* 

^t#trr 3«i3flR>sr *nrcr- 

^ 5 <\RR mwRismwrei# ^^'iq^qvncr: 

^r*3% 


^ B join the words in a corn¬ 
ed ; J reads Q^q -ai r jf ^ for 
* ^HTirf^frsq *nr%cr. 

^ l Qserts ^[?j after Sffl}^ un¬ 


necessarily. , 

3 KG read ,?*£ for 

and omit flpp*w; i u the follow- 
ing sentence. 


















3* 





I fR I cRR^' 

faR^o i ^^nr^FsR'. ^wreTWRRr fm^ 11 

?T. 3ft,—I 3%! #ft >- 
I 5^UR?% ^ £%T: fFT§r: | 

^TR^rr * *FRr ^ 5 ^%, *ft cfh sRreg^Hg- 

1 1 ^ graFTTf-^- 

^W> # 1 I *FRFf- 

I S3TO*#i|$f& I 573 

WA 3T[5RFFW |% %5f ^cRW^^FFT ^^fff^TFFT 3 f 
?RT^R3F#^%Wr #^T% SfFRT ^^F^Ftf- 

<3%&wm( I ^FFFRR3S;r^-^R^f% I |%TOT|%3T- 

®roras5[£#-3nnlfa 1 sj?rn3^-‘wrPRfefa i 

JFTFTT- 


RlRt f^RFI I *&& qtrsifasrafg I 3?FTf- 

WfFrfid W- 

^or^i^Tb'cm^' 1 f^r- 

^T^TOM #RT: | SRRfF 


1 K hero adds f^ft^lHr* 

^ As to the correct reading 

of this passage, seo Note loc. 

cit. 

& J has w. 

3 J omits fifST?} and reads sf?q-j»$- 
jNTftf for ir?q^rsT«|oi. 
4CGJLMNY omit ^HT, 
and ACFLM P Q omit 
but these are retained as help¬ 
ing to make the sense clear, 
for sfr^t P reads 3TR^r 


which gives a somewhat 
different though equally good 
meaning. 

5 A F Q here add 
■ETTFTRt fer f fo qr, which is un^ 
warranted and misleading. 


6 N here inserts jfg 


^rOTTHT5BT- 


*rv*a~r ^ ^5T, 

but the passage appears to b^ 
interpolated. 


















































RRORTf.—1^# 



^WntRGffRR^: I J^gq^fr-—I! 


-m. rt.—^ ig^9ww»K^»yi^ wi%rai%^q!i^nfr- 
skt —wfai ^m%r i ri§r* 

Rl% R§:fl%RR SfiRORRT 2 I S^R33H%tn%R>- 

f^TRi^r ^T§^rFnx^r jti% ru^tirwrwr r>r«t* 

1^3^ R^ RgiR^rlRR&RRRRRRR R5R"RR*T I gsaffllWtf- 
i%fn% r^^rrItr i sprrft Ri^R«Rpjnftgg®R 

i ^i(%^i%^i^rara^R <rt- 

r|r RfRR%fRq RiRURRR I ^^RRR^N^R- 

f^*r rtr RnfRRRRiRRi^RR ^riji^jt 1scrrr^rrr^rrorr- 

SftaRifoaTfl*n^R*it*f$ ^rrsrrw^wrrrr ^rorrri 

'5RRRR§N5srrhrrrt% RR:RRFRR I snRRPft- 

^i^rri%FTR51RT% RR;flRrRTORiaRR R5R°RRR I SfRURfflW- 
R^*R^Rlf^RIRRRR{% RR:RRRRIRRRflRRRRR ^R°RRR I 
WRRMRfRJ ^RR^s^fl^RTfiR^R H^IR^IRRT: RI^Ri't- 


%f rrrrtRr?# i§rt ri^rt i 3R«tt%R*RTRirci§q$R 

Wt««l*hRrgDI#I SRWP3RW R RR 3I®^R RRRFR: R|%- 
?3R II STRRRRR^r f^W^FRRTRt RIR f^%WIJIRA«f>$: II 


t T^#R% RO| RRTRRiRR RRWRT Md$Rf flRRFRRft *PT“ 
^TR RiplRT ^TRIRR# fifa?SR I RRlft ^Rff^RWT- 


1 N add* 

?5PR: 


® 8 T V omit this sentence. 

3 The whole passage from tftJ- 




t0 seems to be 

corrupt. The reading of W is 
adopted as being the moat 
intelligible. 























NIIN/Sr^ 


S^TWqoRTT ^ fl^rP- 

=q 4 fhf$: i 35r sft mw-HW ^tp- 
f%qoRI*TT W I sNfam: ^tPSW- 

fq%qay^^T ^ | ^^*P#3^ntr :fl^Wiqsi 

sgw^*w4eii4%qoraqT w |% 4%q: II # 

%?: *RRf: II 

[»«] 

i 'TOU&ft trrc^fom: i 
^riHFn%CT^^WT# qrm& i w 
^ q^r rm f r q*R&' i ^?4 q44tqii^n%% str- 
r^rr: i ?r q?r ^gsrrisfofa ^Ii=q4rqq4t »nffr: i 
qwT^i%4 qspnfor 11 




rf, eft.-3R*tR 55^2#- 3J5l4^^«Jn%% 1 5H#- 

%&FRi?—qrrqii^ l ^3 ^%r^%srrtti%: r^rgg- 
S’R^RHRt 3 ^R^qi r -qq^Ti%TTqqR 1% Rmqf *n% g^q q- 
qr% rr^pr 1 q =q <Ri 3 FiT%Ri% qRR 3 . 1 “ 3*4 RW- 
*tf*t” ie%s?i^n#RtqT^f 4 %s 1 q^qR^Rro^RRRR 
fqqfeRRR 1 ftqrqftqrfwflffqft^iq: qsrar 1 r«#- 
i%Rf%%qRqf^pr 1 

3R13 ftqrcfqqmf^T 1 qq%%wnqf 4 ^CToq^q qr- 

R3 || qflfRT I RTf&fqqq^ qercjqfaifR 


1 E and X oinit ^m^y: omits 3^iy, 

and perhaps fur the better; G ; 













misr^ 



44 -] sgKwIfiMi w 


5 


* pR: | q^TTOfW? I Sjgfaftj?. 

j^^-^SRTfoRT I WWROT: li 
r% i m 


eajuR; 


^PTT?rn%M <FR ft*R: | %^RRrW x tfTRFR- 
*^qf^RRWRflRRiR^4 ^iPhh<^r: i q^pRR^R^r- 


^ ^r. ^T.- 3 t*fr i ®ig- 

^s*nftfPT?^r q^r ^,^5^1%: •*»$ i 

q7m ^f r ?# ^T%fR^r3RM^^ m 

ifPT , 3 T g^. 

STO; | ^ o^f^pq- | q^q q^_ 

^q^PTR^rgpTB ^ ^R t J I ^HUM^ lg fq % ^ <U |^ _ 

^ i+pjjjr^rp^ f q^rH*M^<^iicii5i^^7^^j|i%- 

w t%*%r?r* i ^m- 

m<mzm i 

Tf'-vmimft | o^TOTOt =q m+ 

*mmy$ I 

to RTO#rr^ q^Rcrp^q r*r*p*t- 
RTRRRTRRj[<Ra[*R tRR^ ^ zqj _ 

^rmM m *mm m 1 


- bere adds sqTcqj fTRT 5qT- I 
csq ^5 : b b vjwrr%T? aw <nr- 
fTrrTR^r^a?r%fsf q^raBfTB- 

^T ; , but the wording of the 
sentence as well as its absence 
111 an y other copy prove its * 


spuriousness. 

2C ^ } 1 Y omit the sentence 
^^ftnrr—5RP3%; and give the 
full definition of q- ^^f j n . 
stead of the following 



























wMmt 


[aECT.V^J^ 


<WSfe^ww1c4l3<RlfH: | d£RU|R TOH8 N%*RRTH^rqR\’ 
aPlro^R?n^fid»Jif&Pl85r^?iRiii^irR wt # 
RRR: I WSPRIW^TR m IHRRgfTO^ORT I 
RSJRTOR^RRTR *F1RWIRR«R*R; I qffRRf^R 
*TO#FTRfW?i M*Rd rft#id- qTORf^^<jd ?srog- 
tr]%rrt^t m qiI^!qT%^^T^nWw-^n%'^Tq- 
r^^M+K^lPi^fMd~H^^II ,: il^>’iy'+>Kdl(d^fHd--M4d'? : )M^- 
^■^ri^^!%-^ii^i^ri^M^: 1 rtor i 

Nr- 


^fH^fw--^r%^R^Tq^Rd[qr«? qftRi- 

qi%vn^RdTR[^m— (%^?qT%^ira^iq^^wRdT- 

f») Wm d—Rij '-dN n Rd n n ^ ^ q 4d n r- 

F^i'd Mil'RdTFR;Md Ri| Nr^RFRR: ^ROJ^fd =TRRR I 
r r fror Rit^Rfro; q^r fRnqjR^r rpr: n 

R3TR I ddMrfNIMHI'Rn'^ ^wr RRR 

m ?1% I RRRRTfRq -R[|%r<R'4: I TRRRR I 

RRRTTRRR^ | cTSR R ^iq^RI^RHlfR^ SRUHR- 

rr; iqi^RqrqqRq r RWRRfaqRRiRRTRmRRRdnq- 

^R^RiR^q I RRTTf RRrfRWT RRRRRTRRr WRrSRRT 
RIRRRRSRqfcRifRRRiRTR: I R 3 RI^R I 'i RiJRM Rid I Ridf- 
qjRTR: I fR: I NN^^HRltr % TOR; | OR RfR RRlfeRi- 
# *NdNR<RI RRRRRR WTO 


1 The passage, which follows, 
seems to have been much tam¬ 
pered with. C K R V gene¬ 
rally L’gree among themselves, 
though they materially differ 


from the above. 

2 The passage is taken from S 
and W, but is not found in 
other copies, 
















































misT# 






qft^r # R^rstr ^ritrrr qfr 
w i fa^CRflgsfar i Rft% 


^I^RTR=%^rRl%7l5n^Rtl?[RI^- RraRlPtcIlR^^q- 
^^lMd^TlR#^Rf5Fvncn^^?f-^%^^f%c35r-g[^(trfj|^RJI- 
3WUI 


O] 

iMr 4 ^ i rr ^tt*i w^Rratg:* i 

m J% ^r ssfor rr v |w^rf?rf^?igT^^ 

5arn H ’ifFRT RR^JnR TTR^?FT ^TRt r|| ^ 

^R--RTm '9RRT R5T I R%SRT- 

RRrT JFT fR5tRq% I 3TWT $- 

T ^,13 ** fHRgfara^qnV1 

f3 v ?RT3nRmRRTR RTRTRRtR^ RS^rnifR 

<r^*TtR*THH * 4 5 I W R^TT | 

^f|q T ^- TO 1 ^ | 

^N^RtT I 3{Rrf RRmn^H^Rqf|tq^f RT^f^ II 


b W ^ here add cTOT ^ > OT-:qr - 
^^%^TnTrHTfwTiT>T 5nm- 
^ 'Tri%fT»r. 

! ^ adds 'tcto qrrsrf^n%t5 : . 

B C D F H have for 

*TfT: probably substituted to 
a ^oid repetition of qq-, For 

H has rTfT 3Tnb*T?r, a 
further emendation not war- i 


ranted by the context. 

4 C reads f° r 3^- 

mfff.* • X omits it. 

5 A B C D read qf 5^ fpjnJjj 

which makes the construction 
awkward; J reads qqflrr for 
STT^TTW, an< * C for $r_ 

?p£; G has for q\. 
























[sect. 


<r. 

#9R 


^T.—'<*g^FR rw— i RRtgftR 
—RFWTR I f*TR3FRR I gjTR^rf&it m- 


sc^^rrr: i gg 

5R^T: RijRRSRSfr g : ^|oiJ RR^RN35RV[R^:^i«i ,? 
SRRRf m %T WRR^ffR^RIRRR oRTff- 
Rf^Rig. | RRRWR ftf^R; RRR: WT ^ I gft*f: 

R^ "R | ^IT^RRlTk ^R^RCRRR- 

^jrw^otw r^r^r^; ii gg g^ftgjdfa- 


rwtrfr 5Ri%3TffR% i ggRRfR^qRRF^oraRr- 


R^RWRR+RR II g^nTTR I R$RI*R||%r:|: | 
WtgJTRRf—^MR || *R3RR 
gRS^RRR: II T^IWRI^ig^Tf#— II 


^rr, #r.—3 rfr rw—^ rrJfaR i rrr 

giRt gw -R^mrRigRRg I gRtiRTg*TR RTRg*TRg 11 
rrr ^ RRfTwm^Rgsri^g I 3 r*rr ^ R%?r- 
ii 

[»*] 

^ik^RiwnR P§rm3R: i Ttm 

ifl^rfgm mm I tg: i *rr jt 

jftsRiTRR^F mw i m rptw^w^: i 

rTW*Rl% RWT^ II 


1 J Y omit this sentence. A 
adds *qmgRR T%nr^T ^5T- ! 

qft—crarA^r which is su P* r “ 

fluous. F and Q here add ^|p- 

fqw ^rqm—^T r >imm I eft 
rS*«i^iqmw f?qvT' • 

2 The passage is taken from N. 

A omits the whole of it, while 
other copies retain >£<q(-HOT- I 

omitting the latter part, 
which, however, appears to l>e 


necessary to complete the ex¬ 
planation. 

3 M N omit sczi^i ^qf^RT- 
q^r*’*:, while J Y Z ,omit qnsrrqr 
only; L reads ^TlTofr, P 

and Q Fforqi^t. 

4 The reading is that of D H K; 

J gives the same minus one 
*T: and with C E omit 

q«lT JTSTRH-, while A B F re¬ 
tain only the first three words. 
























W NlSty 



7- ] sgraretfSrssrr ^ ^r%r: %% 

<*• $•—lf-J?Rf^|'fd i ^Tl^qm srfafj- 
f^^Tmi?'-^r i vmi 11 

cf^ fg: I 5^n%£#T[^5^WT I 

^^flRfrirRr%q^q: | sRrf^^n^ n 

[w»] 

^^%r^T<T & Traw^if^<Tqj^g’ i g- 

^Tf^TTHT^rfs^^^ || 


9. 



—II 


•T9 5*1#^%^- 


1 A Q L P Y Z have f ^ P T for 

2 Ihe passage from q- ^ q ygf to 
the end appears to have been 
tampered with. All copies 
except G }i% and Z agree in 
reading it as above. N and Z 
give a materially different 
version:—rjcfiqT?cT 37 
T^n^rr?; ^RR |?:i ^rrfir- 

^i%i5i%a%vfjn^crRpjj gpq-- 

9 ^ nt j : 1 ^gprraWfPTr T^nr- 
srr ftmRq i q^^R 
^nrqmrffT^JT i i%^5n4 
snfrsrftH: i wiraqrRsqrsrqr- 
q \ f:?7; w 1 'rqTWcnqmg'Rq'- 
^wr^ 1 STgrmfrfgrTT?^ r*t- 

^•TCRISRJJ | G and Q agree 

* lth this from *TTmRl%H 0 to 
Q end. The repetitions and 
uller explanation in this 
passage show that it is an 
lnfc erpol a tion. Nil. does not 
SGe£Q to bo aware of it, espe- 
C1 ally its latter half begin¬ 


ning with q^TR STRsTTimi- 
STTOt* Having explained the 
definitions a> read by N, Nil. 
notices the reading adopted 
in our text as a r /. and 
remarks q§r -j KfTrqr i RPJJjqrpT 
?R <nar 5 ‘ qq.-qfr' fi% stq- 
3?**R y^r^RT‘4 qq 7'4Tqr4- 
H3JRPT- I This shows 
that even Nil. found the text 
corrupt and was not satisfied 
with the reading usually met 
with. It is possible that some 
later writer corrected tbo 
loose definitions of 'jq'rfq - and 
R*T*R given by Annambhatta 
and the latter being retained, 
three more snftTR^rf^rT sen¬ 
tences were added to complete 
the list. 

3 Curiously enough all copies 
except GKX read qrj^gj which 
is clearly a mistake. In J the 
vertical bar appears to have 
been erased afterwards. 













WNISt^ 



www qffr i ^ hr- 



SRT ^fafRT I 335RR> s^TTTR: II 



II 


[*«] 


1%W I 3M’M®Mld'<l3i %q5$5q- 

f^TT% %% I 3I^R ^Tf%^%nr q 1 2 3 ^H^qq^>T% I 
W qfT ST^T I mr qq^TfaW qfTCW f- 

<q?qqsq% i ^ ^fi^n% qq #sfa mm w *r- 

^ i %q$T?qfq 

W q^WFT: jfareTTtq^ I 31^ 5f?l?Tr5m^^It^T- 
w# ?m<m<rv*\wim\ t % i sqfifcp- 
m iWWNt Graft mv- 
i qftatvft sr Graft q sifwj w i q 
3q qqT i mvm <ftft i %;vra^q^Gi<q*r~ 
q^sr^T qn% #r#n^ q^<* n 
q, ^,—ftw W-feff# ii aRq*il$% wer- 
qft-3Fft%ft I I aqqra%*filH- 

5®^qn%: II SWIf—SFqqft | W^' 


s»mKfe 3 ! and f^re: before 
w«^. 


1 A F and Q omit the words 


strtfffcaq. 


2 After anTWIfW A and F add 

tfsfiifrsT ^TTW5n»r f^^yr4 *r~ 
fapf^rsr^WMIj# ^T 
wnm^i. 



but the words are found no¬ 
where else. 


3 For a rr flu q- C reads ^ 


arri$*?j; 0 reads ^ 


5 C G H read ofw.; Flias SW- 

^nr,. 

































I 3T?TtTPTRT5rf^^rnM M«T^W v ! 

w w^r: tow i fwnrrf^ 
w ^ ^mrwrra - smmwt' 11 

^wwt ^^jrh:—^ f^:%i%’ i %^trri%^i^ 

—OTttrt i Rmir ^r 3T i *m m 

st^shmw; i t|^ ^wrwNR^ 
^T?]i|yi#ld: I T%TOFTFTFT MWii^MI^I^ I ^FdWl- 
^TRTORRSf^qilHsjH^ ^ WKTd %T I 

^rrwrt srM jtt^rt m i 

^ I STFT^TT ^ T Rf% ^ I jl frlM i fr - 

1 %$PT W II 



rT^frfaw ^rfnm^qr ^ 


^TT. tt—^»-m4«iki i 

5 ffR^T : I ^TRIWlid I ^ld<°bl *TFTnTT^‘. | ^IT ^ 

^IW^fjr ^ ^ i z ^r^RPir 3 f 3*umRl 

^fi#r ^r- 


1 A J Y Z omit this sentence. G 
replaces this and the next son- 1 
tenoe by a single one ^TT^T% 

rc^ura id 

2 M inserts 

after mwqtntiTRmr^. 

3 The concluding passage of 
T D beginning with is un¬ 
doubtedly corrupt, and is 
absolutely unintelligible as it 
is read in most of the printed 
editions and Mss. Only N 
a nd J seem to give an appro- 1 


ximately correct and intel¬ 
ligible reading. I have sub¬ 
stituted xtf[ for ^riW and 
changed sr ^^U^ ^TOT 0 into 
0 3 TTTJT on the single authority 
of N, beoause the emendations 
make the meaning clearer. J 
Fand'Q alone make 

c^mi ^rr^ P arfc the pre¬ 
vious sentence' as it certainly 
ought to be. F aud Q insert 

b e f ore 5TTtV^ a . See 

Note Iqc. cit , 












































[ SE 


*§L 


33 ^ i ^ ^ s?n%: 

'fR^r w$ ffa 

^f%jS3ITNJH#T S*ri%%#?T 

^ JTRR 1 2 | s^f^'F-H.I^'kjJ 't^ - 
^^T^^PTRR^%J}^RI^ <T% ^T[^R^: II 

%w^t ^tfRTC—3f?c^r% I ^RR+s^il^r^ 

®v 

%^r^RPi^ i *tm ^erafo««#rp#-. 
%ptera; i m %^f^i%%%orr i 

^^ D 'r ^t4t^T%?%sR ilWZ33 I STM^T %^^F#fPTTSI- 
f^^ft^Ri^wTpr^rirar^ %^fwrt 
'T^FT I ^^TTW^FRRI%FT^I %3W^?PIF | R %RFTW5IT- 

m ^ w^k i ^r%rai^wRrr- 

^%3^n%qf*iFf jmt: ii %R^rair%nrr ^wi- 

11 SF^MTra^pf %q$- 

I | 3pr ^f%R3RT%?T q^f: | 'jf^cftcR- 
5I^rf^: WW I Tr'FFft fg: | m ??^PRr%^q%2T~ 
^^RTFTPira; TF^^T?%cT^T7^[FTRTf^ ^^^H IH^I^ I fa - 
RT^Fq^Ft: ||f%3^^ <TI%tcT^PTfq^r 
cT^r ^FWFrrtf w ^f^ffrfcr Rd^r- 

*r%^rr ? fwr q- w mwfc ?i% 

wfei^i *& ^f^^rrfteFRRF p^r- 


1 S and W read the passage a 
little differently. 

2 Instead of this sentence S and 
W kav© 3 *^ 


mi: • 

3 W reads ^ ^ ^ (rjfnrrcft- 

w=r%rr f^a^H-m^r- 

^nt- 1 

































rnisr^ 



^1+K+TgfflWra fl% cTrf^l ’q^T 5RJ- 
mRf l i ^ %4 g«rfr I 

?r r%5 s^torr^t^to't- 
l TORj i wz$£?i torrptowt jrwrt- 

Vr 

w TOi'tft tpwdi £^^n%3#T$s%TO 
^TRRR RR: I rRT R3TOIRRffiR^^'^RnR^: i| 

[»H] 

tff^WPaRFW ! w |#r qfe II 

3T. aft.—TOetawng—<3T3[7%ft I ^g ^RTORRRrft- 
*TO^S52nfo: I S* ^fF^RRRT ftfsR^R *%PTRTI%- 
^ *lR%sfa 3% ^%^qf5ffrf%^^PR^nHKT% %f | StRST- 
rPRRFT 'TeJWTRFt || 

jn* «tt,— i ^rtoto- 
%f%RR qejRR i g%«r qf^ qilm^ ?rrto: isjg- 
T^: <jf flM’dc&i ftWT <T% SfRcf fRf^Hl^u^; ^tfr sn^- 
|R*T | 

3^ *mi%3r$iJr to TORRRR^igiqR^tkcf i to 

| M^rTOWR] <4 W^I3RI^RT-“ 

%*T JRFRgR^TO II 

[Ho] 

I W ^ *R[R*H II 

_%. sft.—^pnwro —11 _ 

give a materially different 
reading. 


j-he following passage seems 
to be oorrupt. Tbe reading of 
C £ is adopted. S U and ^ 



























MIN ISTfy 



ftaFjf^PSR^ g’WH! I ^1%TII%[^R^: II 


[HU 

I w at*r m\z$i II 
<r. eft—1^prnic-Rf# i 

f^eawi! hn*w«r ttt nsrai^iftwiwii 

[HU 

vzi hmvmv II 

<j, ^t«—^ ^5ra-3 5 *r- 

I ^IWR^R I 

??n, ft,—^ 3^3%^ c^raii^^tra— sf^- 
«ffti% i n% ~m~mv. pierc w^ i stoi* 

\tr wr si m 3i 

5rR% i 'm 3ifcfa7c$ ttowtf p§3- 

l^WIRRf ^ it 

[HU 

I % Mw i 3m*n*n9T“ 

I ^ ^Rofaf^T- 

fof,; i w 

*H% |?r ftnqffl'3ti[ I rfw^WJW^WW 8 1 I 


1 c I K Q and V omit'- the I 2 G J omit ^q$, c ; Q insert 
sentence. » «I**if3»*1§ s before 3WfW®P 



















4.j 




^jT Wp RR 3F^nftT% I 3KR #rt f^r#- 

vqtsf^^^' o'iflejT^ |% | SM^kK'hiSIR- 

s w *ft#rR wtrtT^% i 3R *r- 

^tft W3KSSFR RTRrf II 


3, —gs^nRft R*R%—RFR fl% I 3NIR 

—^-|% | I srcnvrrcur 3S?qft—$- 

^ I ^ORlf—3Rl%ra II 


ib —srprr fipm ##—^TRqft I m- 

flRT^IRHWWf I R'RTR 

i ^ ^ftfFaWnft^ spprafttr ^rfpi|i%- 
Sfl% ^|5f¥TN'l<lR^^ 5<£ lH%^ £ d% 5 FW: <FFR| 

srrrjt fra 1 ^wi%^Riixrair 

wRerJMr- 

<53^ II ^TOflR°T 3$qft— 

wft *TR(ta$: i mw\ 'T^irai^mf^l:- 

|| 


[HV] 

^TRT^mRFjr 1 #^;: 1 w sf^t rr $3$- 
I WRR ft RRRRRlftR^ RTfl^ II 

S. — T%5 SSPlft — II 


1 G J omit 3rf%?^v?IW. 

^ The passage from ^sl| ffr ^ K 
TO*THT to * s Dot 

*°und in C £ R V. 


3 The sentenoe is omitted in C 
K R and V ; U has 
























[ SEoirYlt .j 


^ ssraft—^iwnri^Tfl ^ | 

W^^nT^F^qiT | rfSfr ^ ^#%^ST«j[*Tjejsqfrq|g_ 

WA II 

[**] 

*n«wrcrre$ ftsm $ sksfr*?^: i 

w sNr h^t ; «nwi I 

3. ^t,— wrra# n 

^T.—^ w#i%sft i 

^^ ( T% ^fTt^T ^ fTRRZf: I ^?T|^Taj^- 
^i wwpTFRiRtr tg: 
f^PT 9 -^^ ii 


[H^] 

srra^R^: i snwfog;: ^m%^r ^ti^^tt%- 
I 'jnwra^f w TRRRT^ ^^'^RRT^e^^ R^ r- 
I 3RT ^RHin^^T^: | ^ ^ | 

w $is£t i sj5T 

Jfn% 3F^?r ^wrr-n^i ^wnW 1 

^t% sqn% 1 ^tt^tjrt- 

SISFTCfvI- 


1 A B place q-^qr after 

B omits fefa. G has fitem 

*THT. 

2 Q has <jyi%qp: for gop, and 
adds WT^, 


3 A B C D F and Q insert 
after q^pm^N?:. 

4 C H Q U and W have 3 jj<T 9?“ 
fsngtnr^:, while E reads 
c arnitr^q^tf%!ra;. 

















misr/fy 



^nrt?n 


*» 


^T%Tt'4I \2sW iJrfeMMFT ^TTR: I fW 1 2 3 4 * 1 ^ W 
ft% i qw ^ni^^n^RH- 


%tt ?ttc?w*ti^r srrS^i^^'FTr^iM i Rm ^ra^n^rw- 

^TT 8 I ^4 qT^’TF'I^ ’THT ^RT^P^PRFr-l 
^qK 3Wi: I ^nnrsr$^rnri%^f II 



3 . ?j.—sfRf^ i%t#i— 3rr*T£ ff^r ii ansrartasr- 

f#—wn% ii ii wm$\- 

rcre^ 3$upns:—?r% 1 — m- 

1 STIT^Sm: I T^WWF^^- 

^TTW: 

*m I *rn 3#333%T: I fl^Ttr W- 313 :SR*T«P 

^FTT ^-sr«Nrf fqsTT^ft q^^lKr4M ^^N^qiPf- 
*ITC^JT I qjpf q^-^FFI# fRTRff aWtiR^sl 
^^^h(-^?1|£KM5eM|M < f> *fR^PT II 

^f, qf,—3HWRT5 I WI5T- 

'f^-K'hRRl I m 3^Ffi3^n^RfST^lRl^> flfa" 


1 Some copies omit asfjfg. 

2 C H K X and W omit ^fa 

*roreT*nqqsm v 

3 For srai^nEq^ITSPTcqT^ c J L 
M Y Z read srifT^RT which is 
Perhaps better. 

4 G here adds ^ smm H^frT?T- 

T'^TX^rJJTSf fraTCFPTr* \ * rW 


3TT<T3F>- ^TNn^JTWTT- 

CTROTIH^: • rJcflMf 

but this is undoubtedly 

interpolated. 

5 J N M Q and Y read s^ip^or 
for sfH^TET an( * are supported 
by the high authority of NH. 
See Note loc. cit. 




\ 


) 















tf<5 




[8 



r: I ^ 


wr- 

ra^rar: c rara. ii ^i^c«iiw 4 fra' i snra ^wraranrra - 

^FWT WF ^«T*T WH*{ I ^ 

^Ifra TO dc^MccJ W 

to ym %rai^r 
TO^ra i ^rawrc# 
<j=n*pn?ra5 ^iffirraprara ^s^m^ra^^rara- 

*r tof 


S-MI+HIR^H I eRIT 




TO^rrarara I 'Tcf SPTO 


^ W^il- 


vm i m ^ 


JWR ^fra w fW^ira^^lWy M^Ff: «E@^I 
R ^ fra 'IWh 1 ’'PPTT^^R^PTT" 


^PTR^RT ^PT^fTT^^ra 

‘to. I 


raT*rarcraf^ 


[HV9] 


*m *nTOrra: mnuu^ftm rto: r sm^ra? \ ^ 


w^tt s(wi i w^ror wzm 
^nwr^Fr 1 2 3 4 ^pra fra ^rarafl; !i 

<t. fT,—^n^rara ^wrc—wrra i m mw( jtm- 
TOteTTO ^raficfa^ 


1 U and W read the passage 
differently, 

2 C K R V omit the following two 
sentences. 

3 K reads ^ r ^^T tT for S^VMIfT, 

4 The reading adopted is that of 
ADE K; G II J read VF*j$n\ 


only which amounts to the 
same. B. has STfU^JT, and 

0 ^T^f^rf, S. C. seems to prefer 
the latter. Possibly both 
an <i ma 7 heve 

been later insertions. See 
Note loc, cit . 




































MIN/Sr/Jy 



rf&fww 7RiR«ftft7RT ^ 


n 


^ i i wpW£#^ i rfww- 


53 fmRPTf^r' %3tfR RRRFf^RIRRSRT 1 RT R^Mlfa - 
^ ‘ ftfthi°R| H M R MdR W N K<J| l^fej faMfijR*|Rj W 

^ i r^~ 

I scrrf^g SRfRRRfR^lR 5R#fR- 

Jr *^ FV ^ : I r%OTR 5 ?)^r Rm/^sR&r- 

rfr& RH^: | R#TT: E I 

^ f[. | r^r Irt: RTvrpRr: r r RRIWIR- 

^ ^ fR'^ I m =R RIRIWRRTtRPRR^^R 

^T^ftfqR^FR: R^5R I RlfRRRT R^Ri^ l ^^ Rf$R 

^3^ I! IRgRR’##?: || 


[ V J 

i %r^%#Rrf i r?$- 

^ ^WRIT | 3rf^RRRI ^U | RR |^<oR P T ( T: j | 
^ ^^41^IMH-hir »-$qttjl 
*I'TRJRT ^Tl ^T R7Rn^j° (rd^ 

'*^ r 1 *Tqq$^|T.R ^^RIRTRRR^ II 

^ Sft.—3RRR S^Rft—SqfMfcTII 

tence. F omits the rest of the 
passage. 

4 A B D omit ^>f$^; K adds 

5^*:; A B D and Q read ^< 5 g* 3 ( 
for N has for 

?T5?t4r. 

5 K H adU srpf?} after |j^| ( 

6 C adds after ^^j-. H 

reads *ng3lffM%£ and A and 
W J omits j%r^. 


2 ;. uqw 

l*? readiug 13 that of N and 
’ • A C L P omit s(T£j: leav- 
io® Ifjf which then becomes 
redundant. G J Y Z omit ^ 
STTiJ. - . A inserts ^ before 
and M reads 

both of which are 
olearly wrong. 
d W if and W « m u *u;- 


























5 I. 





3$Rft 


Wfa— lif^l M ^\k. I d%: #pf: 

^trf%: I ^stT ^ 4^4d.l^Rl'R'd k)M ii4ftK)R rT^T: I 3M+)T*Wl%^T- 
^TlWlfFlR I ^ft^MhWpfciROT s^FTR: I 3<#1%: qf*5JT I 
%Jltr 

^RT W$l ^JR^ II ^TOFnR#^: II 

[**] 

sk: i mw^ w^^et i ?rm q^np i 
W ^RTR^TRl I 5j% q^l I SWRqSR^qqqf qT^^ft- 
i m^[i i 2 Ip ii 

<r. ^t.— w ssr#— snqft 3 * 'TOfto*—TC fa- 

ft 1 Wp3^ : '^T&IW 511%: I RT R qqp fercft fi 
#lt^T: I d^RRH^TTf—SR^IRTRl | f fo E ftn fa 

RR 511%: R 5 4^RRRfW*:|| JRH%[®^Rf ^Rl- 
^ 5rf%Rf5R<JRW %% Rswg'lf^RRIffi; ^l%31wn?TCTft- 
rt sfa %i%u ^ i nmH%*ntr 4 t^q<iK i Rre%^ fe c q%- 

<d%T I ^RlRpi^r RWRTf^T 

qflpq^ JRR2R q ?fl fT«Wf55ffl%5H^)5j M ^ M nzn- 

ftfopait qpjqjRRif ftfeRwim T|f «n^pr fft 
®U«llSlfc|M|«li ^IIM^RT %^f^l% 5l1%^51®^TI 5 R=rl^l% 
5lf%ftft «3<M^d I RjJ ^R'Rdll<iH^K^ ^<=11^ ^ 

zgsfiti fw* fft % I 


X W omits this. Q adds gjgrf 
T after 

2 A B D and F insert ^337 

^fter unnecessarily. C 

More correctly reads 


3 N and Q here add 

4 F and Q have fT^r^fTtrr, 

5 A and M read 
































rTW>#tW3IT ^ 


tsf^ Rq>r&Tq% qgqR 1 2 3 * pnlr 

*i$miRm3? ii smriq - g r uffer i 

?r^TWt 558jw i m qrq ^ w ^MM^i^VqRq 
aftq^tr $ksft ?rM i %*qqrfr sw*s[%: q^- 
^q^nTRMrfrra#) q^q?rq; 11 ^orr RRqr l ^w^f^r- 
°tt src^smr ^Tcf i m qr^^^n^PTTwr ^fr m 
I M ; qiftRftR i *m qr^TT^Fqw^Rfrft w ^i^ofr jt- 
I *& i^rsw sff^rfcfl q«n 


^rq^R 9 1 qNfq ^ qiu r ^ai^H-^q i I stWor^ 
fR ll sqiFrrft 5rf%^^oTFq#r 1 ^i^hiR^m- 
«irto 5 * ii 


qFq%qq^R5^rr#n^ I cre i tfrffcgqrefoM i 

qRq%q =q qiw%R If: i qRisn#^ w( p nR4» 
qRq%q^ i sRi^itr f^CiR ^t^r: i 

q^qiw ffRftcqqiR ^ri^fRsrwra; n 

qi^Rs w: 13iqq^rf%qfq: i qg ^ i ^i x fl ^ R : i 
Rqqq^r^fpnq sg^rfa: i 3RT«nr fg^sfa q %yiM«y : | 
3TT%ftR ETPTTqRf: I srtcst qmi^RT w- 
qqi^qqfitsR ^Tf%^ q^q#rR qRqfar: ll 


1 M N F and Q add ppgjft rq-ffif 

after but wrongly; J 

supplies the ellipsis by 
more correctly. A reads T%g[ 
for ST Kjrg incorrectly. 

2 G here adds *ffOT SHT ^ 

3 The text of T D is here un¬ 

doubtedly tampored with. J 

alone gives the reading adopt¬ 

ed, which seems to be the 


correct one as it is supported 
by Nil. A L omit before 
A L C P make 
3T3J5n%*l<iJT 5 eT P art °i the pre¬ 
vious sentence. F N and Q 
add sT^5ri%«l3T before and 
M q-^rt%^3T after 3T^^T%- 
sjp5T. Q 2 make the two 
sentences one. Y Z have ^?T~ 

f^TcT and and 

xtffj respectively. 



































misT/fy 



??rr. fr.—-w —sn^r 1 1 ^opri 

i ^rwr^sriW- 

#?: 1 cTTHarir ^^SMTnFT^Krr^. , ._» * 


ifofa 5rr%^PTcR^rr i ^ik z 

i m- 


^ ^ ^ ^.N.'^VS.TM. , ^*V 

^r 5ITOFSgr Stfamh | 

^tr^t i nn^kh^t | 

vm i ^ ftmr i w m %rt i w 

55^jtt W wtT TO fcJTlfr <?- 

a^rn wwm W i 

m WRT % fc^JIWPR- 

SJWRF^^rf ^ 

%w?n%^Frf^^jn i ^sn - ^r%v% 

vm i hr 

^r ^ro^Ri ^^^fpjjf 

^Nt ^F^TFT. I ^^spsSRT %|7^rt rj% 3 4 5 || 

or 

WiigT #w #rm !nwr%Rfcj: I w«r 

q^FFR^^ inj 3f^ra«j r 

^n^frFT I c f^Hi4iR^H<ii^K u i STRRt )| 


1ST and W insert hero six 
sentences explaining the q^*- 
of *be definition of ^ 55 -; 
but they are absent in older 
Mss. U prints them in brac¬ 
kets as an interpolation. 

2 The reading is that of U V 
and K. K omits ^Tfiff^nT, and 
T and W omit 
whUe O reads simply ,*(%_. 

stmrfTrtm.. 


3 ST and W read f^% Jr for 
^rr and add 
as a third species. 


4 In the P la °e of this short 
sentence S T and W have 

?iWri I =, t>^ ^ 55 ^. 
?Tn ^’WT3r$^ 3 T?? j Wr , 

5 2 ^ 5ft^sror>^r ^ 

f?TR(TRt w^TTp-trr, 

























62 . ] KjmrfassiT ^ 




E> 3ft.—arraai# i ^jjflftgwM r: I ^^f^ffr- 
fawrssrs^srir ^ rrij «rmft vmfa —II #*t- 
aRronc—it —^rtW i ^rfc- 

q^rcfaiW: g^r: i imw 3 as^rforar pw li 


? <TT. ^t.—3fJ«fil^1d I WA r -\ lidTxf^Tl^'F^ <4^ ^3" 
KstR 52 T^R^J|3^I ^1^1 |®3^[«rWNWI^I^T|53^ 
^tTOrWroifl* I cflTO^lfllH STI^N ^R 0 !^ II 3T«fel^T 
3J% I ^^rPTTtf %q|<2R: II 


t.«] 


3n^Tp%f|^ ^towr^i to ifftsn S^r 
^mi% * toto^ti i srf?RT rstt^ r jt- 
m4 i ^ ri^w^tirtr toh^- 

Wn?*RTR ^ TO<JT II 


3. 


fr% i sr:: 



SSRRTII 


;*rr. ^rt.—srfro 1 ^ 

v i*tr q|r n 

—3R^WTTRRTft II 'oRfRlftdlfa ft- 



[**] 


3^4 fUroi 1 %ft% $K%3R ^ I %^?^tr!TO- 
JRTO I Rfljtxtf TOW*^ I ^FTOnTPRjl 
?f, gft.— i 


1 R prefix^ 53 


HW 

IS, perhaps 

























[ ss^^lL 


wp ^ i M> wwr i^wp- 

| ^TRRTI^PT: |$|^4<t< ? TT "^TSFT ^p-y- 

I “ V cWT%TFfM% % 3RRRT ” ffa %m || 
£ s w tor* # s^nrmr^i^^ 
^ ^rf^R#Ti% %f T[^y ?rer ffd jRffrsn' 
TOT#ta^‘ W fft 5R?T%I^: %s4 
3 ^3TR^H*k'=l|^ quir^f 


i cfFff^TRr^: 11 ^^n^#!Ri^RjarT =*^- 
i ^^^c|i^Rn%Rf^'<3y?yv||^ 
w^ I ^ ^T- 

^ t SWR ^[la'^MI^q- %^RRRFIJ| 

RT. 3TT. II I 

W&WV mifit i Mmm i 

^rmi%RW^: * 5 6 1 3 trt^ 5Rr%5^ wffm^TOr ii rf^ 

II 


[«] 

^IW%R ^Tr^slRW I <1r*h<uj ’j^rf* )| 

<(t-^ raarfr Tjrf^r arrf?if#RT- 

sf *r- 

^n>TRR^Tcf %?J I ^f^T^yy ^iTS^fNRT f^$?OR!y 5T®^jy- 
#*fter*P^TTWT%^ ?y^d^i^ n 


INF and Q here add ^ f ^ g R RH 

z ad(ls ^nj- 

wrnr. 

2 A reads ^j : ^irroTrir*-, N 
F and Q have 

3 Q inserts ^qp ; before flqRHt . 

4 This is the reading of L and 
M ; C J N P Y Z have the 
same without before ^RT T°; 


A reads ^TOT sfhr 3TJT STFirft- 

jnTr^T^HHHrrJ. 

5 A and F have ^ ^ f or 
fTfiflft. 

6 K R and V omit this sentence, 
while S and W omit the next. 

V F and Q insert here tlT HM^f 
fm tT5[T9PT 0 , 









































STWr^^ct ‘ ^ %T q f|% ’ 
fft ik gq qT <fpf^RsngqqTm #pftqqqqiqTqT ^^Rq 
?ft qq i qqqtr * *rtr ;f?% fqqrsgqRR qfq <fRRqrfq- 
R^qRltq ^rmrqqH w^rr' i qq H^KiRfd qqfr- 
s^qqqRqq j ^ % ^i^ycTi^ki^^fra^qq^: ^ ^ i 
'^STfq ^I^Rgrpa q qRKKH. I ^W- 

q^qf itrrt q^fq nqr jtm q# qfa ftqr- 

% I qq fqqR(qf%: i f iqqRT°q qqqmi'Riqi^qiq^ iqqnop- 
qiqtfRM q qr i srq fqfa%ft: nq^R i fqrorft: q*q- 
^R ii sRqrqqnrRq f*RqNqqi e iK u TRqRftft i ‘fqirrq- 
qsptft’ ^rr qiqFqqfi^qqT^qiqNTqi l RiqTi%^ i %i 
friqqq^ 3 ^qTq%qrqT°qqiiq^TqRMiq^qpqqi^q- 

q Hrqq«qfefq I q^qiqrRTs^sqFipqqii^ ^qq; i 
qqr^q^ nqqRsq h iH±r ieR*q FqgnqqR qq^rf^RT- 
^qq^qr^fe: 11 qg nq <r wm w$ vwi qiqiq?Rq- 
sqqqRq q?q^q%Rq qRqHHift %%qwR nqqrq- 
$qq<qiq%*§HRR gftqftfr RqOTFq^iq qqRqqqHterr- 
ftfa %r I ^qq^wql; q$?R qqr q qHqHTqcRrrqi 
WRqqqt q hr I q^nqqjqq wwm fqfoqRR i 
qHiqqqRURqpqqRqHf qMRq I qqr ft 1 qqq r^rrh* 
qfqr qRt q^m qfq qq^qq qq^iq qqr qq^Rifqqq- 
q>RR ^q q%qq qqnrqr ?fq Hfq^rr w# ftaftq^r I 


1 A here adds 3T g t fff r % ^ JTR- 

*n qf^prifr but 

the words seem to be spurious 
as no other copy contains i 
them. They are also super¬ 


fluous, as 33fgfr?n% has already 
once been referred to, while 
it is doubtful whether 

is recognized as an independent 
proof. 







































°nfo ^ || 

STmi q^t*^ i jRfrs^r^q^uj- qor: ( 

%: , ^ fq%wf^^qf 

3 ^; ^ 3 ^ wa ^rni 

5 ITB^R ^^RcTT^R^ I ^iqf^fq-qspRT- 


ii 


^ 3 Tt% | 3 =q ‘y^ f . 

q^i%^ntrqf^ sr+r^iJr^q 

^ % | *r. 

q^%- 

^W'bd < ll ^Tfjfqfq ’('®t cl ff%l^fTf'3f»Tq5^?f fq(%Ssffqiqq 

q^mui 


[*] 


ssarafqqfer&^i^ I r^i%j. 

m* m* i ^ 

qi% i mif i 

*n<l(«lft I s*nqq;i$q^: yiqj 

3 **mrit fftsfq ^ wiW n 

3 .-sw^rq i qiqgfaq- 

$q$q^%ft*rf^)q? ii ^w^oRif-iT^f^n%j% 11 sjj. 

^i^stoifiRRoiFi I ‘qif s&f’ftftizm- 

1 The passage is variously , wbUelTj read 

worded in different oopies. 5TR^. E differs from all in 
The Tf^nfiirtcr ! r> it. — i • * —- 


The reading in the text is 
that of A B D F U and B. C. 
O G H (j id 4 w hay* 

















INrfomrora fojrfo i ‘ ’ ^m^rr^- 

?n%R II I q^qmft cRq- 

f<qq: ii qf —s*rr%fr i qsjft q^ 

fqq^iqsjq^fq qqjfq qqwig3qfq>qnl?^r q>$qq n 

qh—qqiqigqq te^iqqT^gqq Rq%— 
d^foqrfcrr i n;%fq i ^qqkfe^fc % ^ rjifl^fa wrer- 
qRqqq# m i qregq ^ f R q ^m i%%: ^n^- 

^ ^r^^qi^PTTqg^q^qg^q^fprrq^rfeqj: q^rq ^q|: 1 1 
rqqq% qrq srq i^qq: n ®qrMt<RuiRi i qq* sqp^^q ©qi- 

qq5q? =q ? 5qfq^pfq«rq: qq*u^ | ^sqqpqpf^q^ |g[_ 

qq%q%: n 

[^] 

fk$wf l qqwrqqrqr =q i jRR^qr qqTqr i 

ii 

<r. $♦—^ Rqwcr—11 

[ ^ ] 

3 %qg'ftf dqi q^ftq || 


1 C K V omit this sentence, 
bat as besides S T it is found 
in R also in a slightly different 
form, it is retained. The sent¬ 
ence as it stands in both S 
and R is corrupt and is there¬ 
fore amended as above. S 
reads ysnq y$cq| %: which is 
not intelligible, while R inserts 
CpE before last quite 

superfluously. 

2 U and W read sf^T for g qrf afop . 

3 E H J K omit /^/ipjT and 
join the two sentences. K adds 

3f^ »fUr *. 


4 It is impossible to ascertain 
the true reading of this and 
tho next passage. A B O II 
J U and Q together with S. C. 
and V. V. agree in reading 5^. 
and 

respectively; while the other 
variants arg^ flrqr and q-^. 
qjqa«JI are found in 

D E O K, as well a s Nil. I 
have adopted the latter as be¬ 
ing grammatically more oor- 
rect, and being supported by 
tho high authority of 'Nil, 


























[ SECT 


fiiL 


<r. sfh— m i 

| 5 ^SJTCSSRfofr 

£5^11 

^t. ^t,—f^w?f%-^#rrnt% i 
*151^ ^TI^I^r^[%ftfi T^^TOrf^l %3R[- 

L^ ] 

'BW SRTf^tFTT |:^ll 

*QT* A—^ —JTRTf%m I a^pflcRit^H- 

^%rrw^rr^ fr^s^ejor* 1 ^f^re^RMirtr srakraft 

5 Tf%WT | 

^^i^:^ltlg;qT^% fft 

2# wi 1 m-. *r# 1 ^ 


11 

IU] 

F*5T 35W II 

[n] 

ifo&fat II 


[«•] 

Jiwt II 

[•t] 

ftfCTsfel^Tl W 11 


1 K inserts after unnecessarily. 
























misT^ 







[ ^ ] 

II 

^r> ?f.—*kkff ten#—fadJ# i 

kkik I II 

L^] 



l>»] 


f^m^rr 1 2 * fliw: 1 ten srten** 1 terr^Br* 
i ^rten sfter 11 


OH ] 

i kfr nnRT s tetenw%ft i %n: 
itentesswrnm: 4 1 sr^^nr^r ^r^r^RRH- 
nmr%: l T$<m sn^wrcT^J 5 mw*Tmi 


n. — ?i^fr te#-nR>rc # i snFrcnRiter 

I ^TRRWC—kl ffa I ^JT^nitJTFk: I *TPRi 
' —sTjpkft i wiRm i tewRrnfn%& i ^ 

ii rkteiiw — 3 F*te ii ter^rsk %ft- 

fa^kkfkfksnWT: ??FTFI5W[: 1 ^ ]^- 


1 C and X read 3 *Tc*RT [* 3 C K read fw^TFT^::. 

and K aTTcHR' 1%^°; D omits 4 E J X have ^rrR^T:*, D G X 
rireFT. insert jq^gr after j^.. 

2 G J Q U W X omit rl^FT-TF 5 D H J read <H^^JTqr^F>:; C 

and join the two sentences. aQ d S. Q. ha ve 




















WN/sr^ 



#r .—swr i i 


313^1^ I ?fj% ^idl^d ^|«M|«jf ^^fTJpPT | 

wwpM^ I 

fa*m-1 ^sp^#sf^m%: «& s^toifr: 


m: 


^•F^irer ^kt^^ldNI^Iid^iiH: II 

0*0 

I — ~~ ** ^ 


.1 ^n^ - - 

MRTt^’TtTOt 1 ^^HW^FTk?Tf2^ | %. 
¥ 2 &fr%: j mm\ i 3 T?^rt *fr^ i ^r*nf^- 

SWTRRH%‘ II 

<x. <fr—^ | ^oi^f 

I I 'P^#TT^fl|$*=HlT | tfj ^l- 


( \9V9 ) 

R^T^FFRI^TT^ HRRHTI ^i|U|^4tl% I 
t Ri'R^T^ I <jt ww i 3 fr ii 


1 Instead o c gcq - ^ ^ fdi^ N has 

3&T£I%. z adds aft0r zim- 
T^. Other copies omit the 
word altogether, but wrongly. 

2 K adds fl?T3=n%Pj;. 

3 A B D have sifre^T; E H J X 
insert before fqqg^ also 
in the next sentence. 

4 K omits m5r . G j add qriT 

alter perhaps bettor;' Q 


U and W omit the whole 
sentence. 

5 CEO J QUXandW omit 
cRjfittf tr?m%rg[. x has 
instead qrTW$P?T% I 3*q* 
f ^3?Rff^T I H has 
for TfrT4%RI , before ^gop- 
^H3T%. A B D F insert ^ n g ; 
before 







































mtsr/ty 



9.] 


%t 


3. ^T.—SRIR 55 ? <RT%—I 

^rw terW i qw^f^iona^i^ni'^RDn 2 ?-^- 

fTT. %.—flRRT —RcWERfo I 

I W^^d^f37f^pr 3TTW|^i%s^fH^f^ 
i ai^RqigqRR RRngi^Rirft- 

flrontr ^r^n^qifr ^i^nf^ri^qRigqg^n^TO- 
srjp^qfrnui ft fl c«m i*« 4 ft<M w i ffr m^- 

mrn?T ii 

„ M 

WrM5-7f^rqT '^I'-WV.I raw' II 

^ ^T.-fttri - Rr tft II 

b rt. ^T.—R^'-i^ii fft i q^n<jqr% 

i sr 3q sqj^r i f^^- 

f^^q^ wfd i aq [~^ ^^ T g qrq »^ifed ?r$: 1 2 3 4 n 

[^3 

HR&RT Wmt -1 S^RSafaM ^ni^Rq^R- 

STO^tr ftRiftror^ %(¥n 


1 N places this sentence after the 
next, omitting 3flf?. Other 
copies except A J Y omit the 
sentence altogether. Y omits 
the next sentence. Q and F 
insert tT,*WfmtTT^r ^TOf- 
*Trfn^IBTrtrr before 

2 The passage is variously read 
by K R V S U and W. Mss. 

C and V end here. 

3 E G H K add ajjrar CfST after . 

iw*t:; x ttdds ^f^^rn^rg-- 


ot^rt wtiun.- sir^rerrr^j^ 

i 

4 This is a portion of a 
long abstruse passage in W 
not found in other Mss. 

5 A B E J omit 3 *,%^ 
which is however necessary. 

6 E G J only insert ^ but 
their reading has been adopted 
as making the sentonce more 
grammatical. 


























[SKOT. 


^— wm* i #^sf^#3rc- 

DTpiT H^TRT I ^TT'+I^J I ^3 

I *fl3t ^ fft 

II 


^ T( ——R^TFT I wr^ f^J- 
iRflf^f^Ff^l I cfFR#^t 5l#Isf^qTl%# $%’ 
|| xp^r^r jrt i 3 f%gw^WiMdi^ 3 iwrpi 


(<s° ) 

^rt : wim' i s^?% : $ i m&t- 

r: rr^tj l vi^-r^^n: wtw i 

i w *ja% ^t ?n^fn% i ^RJ* 

^ii^q^p4l^^5n%^TTT^ l'*Mi r5 fI*TR 5 *RT ^ 

^ *reiftf¥ H 

g, ^T.—RtW^ 55^^jfct-3Rn^ftf% I 3TT^5T|^Rf^i- 
fn^TRFf HRt i Mdirfj^f^rf^^RWf^-sFrn^n^r i^ - 
^frra^lf^^PT^iTlf^■• Rf^WU-M+l ^fl^^ralf^ 
gpTCPP- II —STT^RRt I ^l^f^nfoRW- 

-sfrt ?fa i it * 1 ^^- 

wv: >' 

vfR II ^ M wfaffenfS ^ F°l 1 ^ ^ _ 

^W%5%% I ^qpwi^Kld^l^'irRT 2 ! II 

'^F^lFTRH —rTK^+MM I M(cl^lPlcu'>'^ , <+l<l u <“ 


1 ST and W orait this sentence ; 2 Q and U omit vrqrrrT, 
;and &. B. omit the next. 





















Mo-J cr^H^rr zwiritffew w ^ 

fd ^i 1 %^- 

J^rPTr^'f ^RR |Tcr RrflRf ft%SRR: 2 : I !t^> 
?F ^ RT §TrT SRffcjr ^hRcJ^lS^: | q&rffi 

^Pl&t$R WJPTR: | ^JRrw^f^R^rffo- 
^RTRRR^RtP: || ^tp%5TRR[sf^ | SRpTR/i&Sf; 

^ I <k ^rtcffT% ^m: I STfWRrR^ %q?>FPfr I 


^Fl^R^RNlSRRRfSf ^ ^pRfiiRR | H}jf¥ffcf- 

^^FR^SR^RrqRrR5F »UT^PTF%SRRcf^^PT^ flft 

^ | qjcfft ^^FiW^qRTO^^TRRRR^f. 

^ 1 ^ ^MWMkMfl td REl I %^lf>?- 

^^RrTwmRr * g^RRRftft jj^ ; / 

^ | SRTcfp^f^ %cf^fq PR?gWRRR; | mFmil 

^ ^ WffWI^ | R^TJTFT^R: JTPRTc^%*j 

!?^[%‘ | 3R[WPn%ftfRT OR <Jtf|?TRRR 5RJTRPRR- 

^FFR%RT stffap || 


^ 3 T.—srFPTR ftW#- 3 Rli 3 [T^ | ftmfr 


A * s reading is corrupt and 
^akes no sense. The reading 
°*J has been adopted as the 
m °st intelligible; although 
even with it the passage is 
v ague. N F Y Q and Z agree 
'vith J but omit 3jf*Tj W has 
T^5 Tc# for ggc#. 

2 The passage seems to have 
been tampered with. The read¬ 
me of A J is retained in the 
t€ ' xt » as being most probably 
the original. After: ^ir^vnsr: 


p “ dds ?» 

Iirwr^ fUg^nrp?: ; all other 

copies read %5T?rTr>Tlsrn*, and 
some of them omit the follow¬ 
ing words up to spffoq-f. 

3 C Ij M N Y Z omit the word 
M IdtuWcHcjs, which however 
makes no difference of sense as 
both expressions are common 

4 N F and Q add ^ after 

TT, but the words seem to be 
interpolated. 






















to i SECT. 80. 

I SfRRRR —trsm'^fr 1 ll ap^- 

Wl II 

[<u 

#lf ^«TRT ^T«ft # 

foot n 

3 . ^r.—^ W^--WT--?H?R--^m--?¥Rr--f^^:[^TT- 

^Rt MIfaspRlfsFR fR J^ITOTf WI^IMcU^RI§tP- 
RRF^ snf-—*$FfRR I *RR RT^RRRR 

*Fifc§ sr^tRf sjw^ i JTff%^tfMr i ^pftM%r 

I RT f50[ 1 5% FR: I FT|: ^ (KRR RFR: I 
RSFTltr 3FJR I 7R FFT: | ST'R^TT %cf: I F ^ ^?RR[- 
T%F^:^RFFRIFFR^R?:^%: | Jt%R ^ §:^- 
wfim* I ^FFT FfRRR: I FFTff&F^RFIWFRf-S^: %- 
^Fcf: | ftoHrrft^R: I SRSRFPf>5RJ SfRT 5TR: I 

s^ranRSRfr RRpft^*u i Rqsr^imikr Rtfrt i 

FR FRFTpP: r j4kt ; | sffjpjy- 

5RRR?t4rr W | ?U” 


wWfftt strr: 1 qif^rsq^if^r^sn^ 1 afisr- 
?T^r: fRitRF FRflR^IW: gfalRRr# sjsft- 


1 S T U and W omit this, ex- 
cepfc and instead 

of it give a long passage 
which is not found in other 
copies. 

^ J K Q And W insert and 


E erg-, after q^finTf; they also 
insert qg after 

3 This is the reading of C G J 
L P Y Z. A has <j ; jg 

SrPW which makes no oense. 
N reads sni^- after 


































rr snwa[Rn«r% srn^ ^iw ^ ®n%P gqt^ 


^rg^iw ritr ^mf%^nf%%q^: •ndi^T 1 %%^^ 

- - ^ -*\ « 




f^prsqig^iT: ^qra^I^T: fRFTRT«T FRIRqRTFi' 

OTR II 

qg qR^RPPRFT *Rjft SfFFF*# 3RT ^KI^cMd: 3T1%: 
q^Tfe^FTT^ ^T I FT^WRWT OTTR WI#I 3 T%- 
^q^Fiid ^rw 5 n%qsj^k^ I qg wwi wnfr 
Sfe^kiarpmi RRwiqqqR %t’ I qw^^TWH^i¬ 



^Rq^q- 


q^f^pr i 

q qgmfeRg 
Rig i ^ 

3R RrF%^ I qqppR^pq'-bi M NW^R^Rf* | 

f^rr^r I f^R^r ri^^tr f#R«Rr- 
f r qqqqR 3 i q =q %wjtr1 itirsrtw: I fsqpRR#- 
wq^RRpqqnrRR q^pq^q^ T%RfqT%qpq% =q fqftcr- 
^T^rFRqRR^fFPPT^ 4 SRfclR 1 *T R^R^R: 
fq%quiERiqid^FPTRRpqigq^Rl^f^ 5 R: I Rvf | R^FR 
§#R'RiR*RRffR*?R f%#ferci qqR^qqjRR i q =q 
fqfq fERqqRRRKRiftqsiFRRfa qRqRq%RR m- 
q q^ns^RR I qRR^f^rr^Rwq^q i 

qg “ Rif^m r^rt qiR ” ifr t%r Rfcrmqqt 


1 G reads 


5jr^[- qr- 

^raFcTTtKITT =3*f. 

2 A P read sr^oTPT * or ST^T^, 
which is wrong; M has SJ7%- 
^TtT, which is probably a mis¬ 
take for 

3 X and Q add ST?r%- 

S^TTtT *&•* STJ^T^T^rcT, buti 
*> 


it is superfluous. A P wrongly 
separate j^nT ^ rora °^TT>^TrfT 
and join it to which 

makes no sense. 


4 CL MN Q Y Z put this be- 
fore jjffq^TOTW^ 0 . A and Q 
have 3TR?f^T?^«I; J is 
doubtful 































[ SE 


•*§L 


^r^Pcf^rr%i%^5ntpTr^- 
*FFIFF>IF'JFFF F3WFF: 1 2 3 II F>FF IFFFF^FF, I fTF: 

fffffffif; i T^TOTfF?i ffff tf^ffff# i <m wfi- 
Ff%FIFFfIFf ^FFFF^ fFFM>7<dFMkl | FF$- 
'IT^f FlFTSF: | FF £ f%[^iffiFF.FHIM'7 F c £ ^FFFiFF^F 
^FT’f^fd FFFFF^b FF^TF I %^+iR/Sxcjld^ “ FFF^THFTFtrF 
^■FFT ” gfd F^FTFFStFFFFF FF^ Fi^FF j “ SfRFF- 
^TRT FFFMM 'Pl< ” fFFF% FFFFFFFIW: f^FFFFF $^WFF 

^ 1fff^f^ft^iifwffff fffffff ffrff^ fffft- 

Cf FFFRd<®FIH Kd FF STJ^FFIF; I FfldFFKFHI^FF 4 
FFT'^FFT ©FfMH: I Ff^c'-I Kl -A d I k*F I FRF fFFFF^TEFFF- 
F^F &^F FMf |TF FS^-FTF FFF FF^FFTF; I 3TF7?FFF&F 
FFFIIFFFFF; I FFTF FF£ FiFoFFF TFFF'fMtFTF. F% 'RFFUF 
^ FFF?<rF d <| =dIFFTFFF FFFTFFFFFFF-SFFIF I 7FF F^d'F- 
^TFJFgF^FFTR FajFF “ FFFF: FFfd F D ^FFFFF%F F^FF 
F^:” fF7F ^t s ^FfF?FfflF<F F%3 d^FxFK'RIFF | 
FFTFFFIFF FFF: I FFFFlFFFFT FFFRF FF^F ?n%: I FF- 
OTTT ^IFFiFFFF | «T FF ?FFI%#T II 


FFFFFFF^F FW JTFRF %Ti I FFF ft I “STFFFF FT ^ ^F: 
FRFFT IFcFFT fFTF^FfraF^Fr’ fid FFTF FFFfCfFFTT^F- 
FfSTRFFTIjprFTFFIF I FFTF F^FIFF^FTFR F^FF- 
FTFFFSfFFFjFdlJF-FI^FFFFFr-FFFIF FFFFFFIFFFFFF- 

1 A J Z omit 3^rT7. 

2 A reads wrongly 3 3iV ^ HW 

for 3T?Tm s^r- 

***■> /~S 

mrK. 

3 This is the reading of J N. 

A P havo %f%^TI^f%~^3TTT=r. L 

m^infFS^rr. m If^nraf 1 - 


fFTti, z STf^CT^STTfl, ntl of 
which appear to be wrong. 

4 This is the reading of Q; J 
NY and Z read srrsHT^T 0 , 
while A reads ^nr;rn^*TT ^ 
both of which make no 
sense : L MP are also corrupt. 























































NOTES 


Sect. I. 


Having enshrined the Lord of the universe in my heart r 
and having made a salutation to the pre- 
Openmg prayer. ceptor, I compose this Compendium of all 
icnoicable things far the easy comprehension 
of beginners. ” 

J. flowing the usual orthodox practice, the author 
begins hi S work with a prayer to the deity and a 
salutation to the preceptor. This say ihe com¬ 

mentators, is necessary for the completion of a work, and 
lor wo reasons; first because it is enjoined by the &ruti 
and secondly because its necessity is proved by inference! 

' r course there is no express Vedic text enjoining the 
but the existence of such a text can be assumed on 
the authority of good usage (i%«rarr), by the well-known 
rule laid down by Jaimini ‘ a Sruti text is 

to be inferred when an express one is not to be found. ’ The 

Jtfgument for inferring ‘ a S'ruti text on the authority of 

byThTv^ thU i! StatGd ty T ‘ D '“ A *** is an act ^joined 
oy tfie \ edas, because it has always been the object (mqu) of 

r> < 3 „w! s) ( ;”c t Le 

inf " man > lllve ^ and other rites. It is obvious that this 

Whirr r 01,17 a 7 ilablG f0r the “gumption of a text, 
sacred ) ^ happens to be ( uncommon or 

T | d 8wnw < nnprohibited ). An ia 

tfiat Which IS not rinri^snfr, i. e. caused by our own inclina- 
ions, such as the ordinary human acts of eating and drinking, 
u which is practised as a duty rather than as a pleasure * 
SW V s When ifc is not ex P ress ly prohibited by 

night llke the performance of a S'ruddha ceremony at 


J . Jaim.S.I. 33. 
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2. The Yedic origin of a having been thus esta¬ 

blished, the additional inference which proves its necessity 
for the completion of a book is rather of secondary im¬ 
portance. It is to be admitted however as a fPP, 

an argument supporting the Sruti. This inference is based 
on our experience that a book is finished when it is com¬ 
menced with a up, and not otherwise. This experience 
however, says an objector, is not invariable. We have 
instances of works which are left unfinished in spite of 
ample in the beginning, and also of books that were 
completed without the superfluous aid of a Rff-g . The reply 
given to this objection is hardly convincing. It is founded 
-on the maxim TT4m*r RRumUT, and can only be justi¬ 
fied on the supposition that the necessity of has been 
already incontrovertibly proved by the STfmRgfK, and that 
the secondary inference is to be accepted only so far as it 
supports that S ruti. The author says that in those cases 
where the books were left unfinished in spite of the Rf«J, 
the obstacles must be supposed to have been too numerous 
to be overcome by the amount of R^ actually made, 
while, in the contrary instances of works completed without 
the np, we might presume that the author had offered 
the required prayer, either in his previous birth or silently in 
his mind, although he did not insert it in his book. 


3. The second line of the stanza indicates, as is usually 

m , , , , done, what are called the four Anubnndhas, 

The four Anuban- 

<Ihus. or necessary elements of a literary work. 

These are:-1 fTTT (subject matter) 2 RqftTR 
( purpose ) 3 RRCT ( connection) and 4 (p-rs m for 

whom the book is written ). The STfSfarrfr in this case is a srp?, 
i. e. not an infant (Wfa? ), but one who is atT-iT-nr r J, able 
to understand and retain the lessons given by his tutor. 
Two things are necessary for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, a supple understanding (a£R5Ti% ), and a ^entive 
memory (RtTOTnjrfat); and only he who possess m these 
two qualities is fit to learn this Sastra. S. C. would have 
the Rra to be one who is rrTrTnr- 




z. e. one who has mastered grammar, poetry and vo¬ 
cabulary, but does not know Logic, wsrftwr explains the 
purpose ( sptt^t) why a new work like this is undertaken, 
when there were already many ably written treatises on the 
subject. The name cT^JT? at once explains the subject 
matter ( m*T), namely cT^, as well as its connection with 
the method of treatment adopted in the book (^T*TfcT ). cT3r is 
defined as cT^fcer <U?p W 5 * The word 

is employed in Nyayi writings in several different senses, 
but the one intended here is quite unusual. It is rarely met 
with anywhere except in the titles of a few manuals similar 
to the present work, such as £rsfr, cf£*rnrr, cT'&qff and 
primarily means a collection but here it signi¬ 
fies a compendium or brief exposition. T. D. and T. C. de¬ 
fine it simply V. V. and S. C. give a 

more elaborate definition, making a comprise three 
parts, namely, ( simple enumeration), ( definition ) 

and qfr^rr ( examination or exposition ). The present book 
contains all these three. <T3*(srri3T from Sec. 2 fco Sec. 9 
•and their ^orand qffarr together from Sec. 10 to the end. 

4. Either the passage 2>T5PT etc. is corrupt or the 
author has commited a strange solecism. 
A disputed reading j have retained the reading of A, because, 
while it is found in most of the copies, it 
is not much worse than the others given by F, Q or N. If 
Kirayavali and (Cadambari are the well-known works of that 
name, they are quite inappropriate as opposite instances of 
,4'he efficacy of Kirartdvali, if it be the commentary 

on Prasastapada’s scholium on the aphorisms of Kanada, 
by the famous logician Udayanacdrya , is supposed to be 
an unfinished work, said to extend only as far as the section on 
but the eight Mss. collected by Pandit Vindhyeswari 
Prasad Dube for his edition in Benares Sanskrit Series con* 
tain only the chapters on and *jur. It however begins 
with a to the Sun and Creator, and may therefore be a 
fit instance of non-completion in spite of JTlpsr. But Ka - 
dambari too, if it is ihe same as the well-known work of 
- bariabhatta , remained unfinished, although it opens With no 
less than 20 verses of Kadambari therefore cannot 
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w ^ erve as a counter-instance of a work completed without a 
unless of course we resort to the two-fold supposition, 
that its completion by the author's son is to be considered 
as proper, and that the opening jqpsj does not form 
part of the book. The latter supposition is apparently sup¬ 
ported by T. D's subsequent words 
3ST which are interpreted by some to mean that the 
verses are outside the book. But the interpretation is not 
approved by Nilakantha who takes the word srff: to mean 
Either therefore the author committed a mis¬ 
take or he meant some other Kadambari which is not known 
at present. The difficulty is no doubt removed in M. which 
reads for but the reading is not sup¬ 

ported by any other copy and is probably an emendation of 
some one who perceived the mistake. The commentator T. 
C.^also omits Kadambari, and mentions in its stead a nn?rr- 
STBfrjr^T. The other readings given in F, Q and N, and 
apparently supported by Nilakaytl.a and S. C., are equally 
faulty, since although the solecism as regards Kadambari is 
removed, a similar one is committed about Kiiayaiali which 
is neither completed nor is devoid of Hf T. C. and S. C. 
avoid the difficulty about Kiraydtali by substituting Rina-jr-. 

for it. Of course there is the possibility that 
Kiravaiali may have been finished by its author and a por¬ 
tion of it is now lost; but the supposition is improbable, 
and does not lessen a w-hit the difficulty as regards the 
actua J_ presence of Some have supposed that the 

Kiranavali mentioned here is a and not the com- 

mental y of I'day ana, but no such work is known. In short 
whatever reading we accept, the difficulty created by the 
mention of Ktrayavali and Kadambari as opposite instances 
is insuperable, since both of them, being incomplete in 
spite of a long or short * 5 ^. are works exactly of the same 
nature. 
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Sect. II. <F?T r 4rT : 



There are seven Categories :— Substance, Quality , 

Action , Generality , Particularity , C4> 

seven categories, inherence or Intimate relation aud Nega 
lion. ” 


1. The Dipika following the etymological sense of the 
word ( areb) defines a as ‘a thing having a name 

>{ STPT^TTrcf ). 3TST is a thing to which the 

senses travel ( qr^rfrf^THot *T *T:), i- e- any external object 
which is comprehended by the senses. therefore, 

means any object that is namable. Other definitions of 
^convey the same sense. S. C. defines as 

while T. C. and S. P. as srftfcrf 3q^c^ > i. e. any thing which 
is an object of knowledge. A thing however which is know- 
able must also have a name; and so knowability ( ) 

and namability ( suwqTsr ) regarded as definitions of 
^are interchangeable. The word is invariably used by the 
Vatsestkas in this composite sense. 

2. The rendering of the word by ‘category/ 

though not quite accurate, is convenient 
Aristotle's categories, and useful for all practical purposes. 

Ballantyne used the word ‘category/ 

while Colebrook translated by ‘predicament’ ; but both 
renderings are inaccurate, inasmuch asthey imply something 
which can be predicated of another, while <TS[r*J implies not 
only a thing which is predicable of another, but also a thing 
which is capable of having something predicated of it. 
'Categories, especially in the-Aristotelian sense, are a classi¬ 
fication of predicates only, and not an enumeration of all 
namable things ( including both subjects and predicates 
as the Padurihas of the Vaisesikas are. In this respect, 
the classification of the Vaisesikas is superior to that o i 
Aristotle. The latter enumerated ten categories, 1 bub- 
stance, 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Relation, 5 Place, 6 Time, 
7 Posture, 8 Appurtenance or Property, 9 Activity and 10 
Passivity. Of these the last nine only can be properly said 
4o be predicable of something else, i. e. substance, but sub- 
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ice itself, being assumed to be an Ens (Being) independ¬ 
ent of all attributes, cannot be predicated of anything. It 
cannot be predicated even of itself, because in that case it 
will be an attribute and not substance. Thus in including 
substance among the categories Aristotle confounded the no¬ 
tion of a predicable with that cf a namable thing; but Ka- 
nada is not open to the charge inasmuch as his Dravya is 
a namable thing, and therefore a Padartha. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this distinction, however, the word category has been 
employed in so many senses by subsequent European philo¬ 
sophers that one is almost justified in using it as an equiva¬ 
lent of qrisir also. In the history of philosophy, the cate¬ 
gories have been successively a classification of universal 
things, or of words, or of forms of thought; and consequently 
they have now come to mean simply the highest classes to- 
which all the objects of knowledge can be reduced and in 
which they can be arranged in subordination and system. 
In this general sense, Kanada’s Padurthas are as much cate¬ 
gories as those of Aristotle or of Kant or of Mill; only that 
their number and arrangement would vary according to the 
fundamental principle on which the classification is based, 
and the purpose for which it is intended. The classification 
of Aristotle is mainly logical, that of Kanada metaphysical. 
One is concerned with notions and propositions,the other with 
external objects which give rise to those notions. The seven 
Padurthas of the Vaisesikas can therefore be easily appor¬ 
tioned among the categories of Aristotle. Dravya and Guna 
correspond to Substance and Quality, respectively. Aris¬ 
totle’s Quantity is classed among the Ganas by Kanada. 
Relation is of two kinds: Samycga and Samavaya, the first of 
which is a Guna and the second a distinct Padartha. The 


remaining categories really fall under relation in its widest 
sense, but some of them are separately recognized by the 
Vaisesikas. Thus Time and Place are Liavyas. Activity 
is Karma while Passivity is simply negation of it. Proper¬ 
ty may be SaniUnya, Visesa or any common attribute- 
called by later Naiydyikas an Upadhi. Lastly Posture is 
and is at best a Gurta. Aristotle does not men¬ 


tion Abhava or negation as he deals only with Evsot Being. 
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3, The various classifications of Padarthas , given by 
Indian systematists, can be likewise reduced to the seven 
Padarthas and vice vtrsa, if one clearly understands before¬ 
hand the particular standpoint of each. Nyaya writings do 
not explain the process by which the seven-fold division of 
Padarthas was first obtained, but if we may make a guess, 
the process must have been something 
P ^l a ^¥ cations °f like this. A notion is either positive or 
negative, and so the external object of a 
notion might be WZ or spm. UT3* things, again are of two 
kinds, properties and a common substratum in which they 
reside. The latter is sT*T. Of the properties, again, some 
reside in many objects conjointly, others in individual things 
singly. The first is TOOTTO, while the latter class is again 
divisible into properties that are stationary and those that 
are evanescent i. e . QW and ^. The remaining two Padar¬ 
thas, TOTOPT and are assumed to explain the special 

theories of Vaisesikas. Other Indian philosophical schools 
also have their own classification of things, suited to their 
particular doctrine or theory. Every system of science or 
philosophy in ancient times thought it necessary to begin 
by arranging the Universe into a few elementary masses. 
Thus Gctama enumerates sixteen Padarthas , necessary foi 
the functions of logic •, the Veduntins have two, Cit and 
Acit 5 the Ramanujas , one more, Isvara •, the Sankh - 
yas , twenty-five; the Mimdmsakas eight ; and so on. All 
schools do not use the word exactly in the same- 

sense. It is used even more loosely than the word category 
in Europe, and often-times implies nothing more than topics 
to be treated in a book. 


4. The Tar ka* Dipika says that the word TOT is used to 
exclude a larger number. T. D. and ot.hei 
Why seven . commentaries here give a curious dis* 

quisition as to whether an eighth Padar 
tha can be logically proved. An eighth Padartha is either 
known or unknown. If it is known, it exists and the res¬ 
triction to seven is wrong; if however it is unknown it 
connot be negatived, because there can be no negation of an 
unknown quantity. This dilemma is cleared by defining 
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to be ^nT^rr*TaJTcW*Treq-, i. e. tbe genus is 
covered by any one of the seven species, Dravya etc. The 
passage, however, beginning with is of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity, as it is questioned by NilaJcantha, who remarks, “ q# 

sr ^rrairra were;.” 


5. It is probable that the word ‘ seven ’ is used merely 
to emphasize the seven-fold enumeration 
A guess . of the modern Vcusesikas as distinguish¬ 

ed from the six Paddrthas of Kanada and 
the sixteen of Gotama. The original aphorisms of Kanada 
mention only six categories, and the seventh, 3ivnq\ is added 
by commentators on the ground that the six up to 
being all Wr things, i. e. entities , necessarily imply their 
contradictory the non-entity. Consequently many first di¬ 
vide things into WT and the former being then sub¬ 

divided into six. The sixteen categories of Gotama , and 
several others assumed by other Naiyayika *, are reconciled 
with the sevenfold enumeration by T. D. in its concluding 
passage. 1 


Sect. hi. ^rrm. 

“Of these seven categories (^ ~ S. C. ) the 

class Dravya comprises nine , and nine 
only Earth, Water , Ligkt, Air , Ether , 
Time, Space , Soul and mind . 

1 . Out of the seven categories enumerated in the pre¬ 
ceding section, the author now mentions the nine sub¬ 
divisions of the first, Substance. T. D., T. K., T. C. and S. C. 
give two definitions of 5W, viz. and gorarr^rat 

to which may be added and ; but 

all these, except perhaps the last, are defective. The first 
appears like a purely verbal definition, or a truism which 
teaches us nothing new about the thing defined. S. C. how¬ 
ever tries to justify it by arguing that is independ- 

enfcly proved, either by direct perception or by inference. 
The inference is put thus, gc*rgi%*rf m - 


1. P. 64 supra 
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^Rr% 5 Tr, ^ir^rTT^r^o^[%^K^cTr^, L e. the intimate 
causality residing in a Dravya is distinguished by some 
attribute (which is the genus Dravya or substantiality) 
because every causality such as that of a stick has a distin¬ 
guishing attribute. The argument of course makes two 
assumptions which are not yet proved, viz. that only a 
Dravya can be an intimate cause,and that such a cause must 
have some attribute to distinguish it. The second definition 
is superior though still defective. If we say that a sub¬ 
stance is anything in which qualities reside, we exclude an 
important class of substances, namely all created things just 
at the moment of their production, when according to the 
theory of the Naiyagikas they are without any attribute. 
3*1% 8 TTJT T^nfat j s an axiom of Nyaya , for if the 

qualities are supposed to rise simultaneously with the sub¬ 
stances and not a moment later, all distinction between 
qualities and substances will virtually disappear. The defi¬ 
nition 501 ^ will not therefore apply to Dravyas at the first 
moment of their creation and is therefore 3T^TI<r. The defect is 
remedied by amplifying it thus, mPT^r-STnrT- 

sm Although products in the first moment are 

without attributes, they possess even then a ^riTcT ( i. e. 
in this case ) which co-exists with qualities in the same sub¬ 
stratum. But such a definition again would be too wide be¬ 
cause *Crn ( existence ) is also a STTfiT that is co-existent with 
qualities ; hence the word *TtUtW is inserted in the defini¬ 
tion to qualify sum. This amplification however makes the 
latter definition almost as verbal as the first 
only the word is avoided. Though thus theoreti¬ 

cally faulty, the definition is good for all practical pur¬ 
poses. The definition is technically correct* 

for only a Dravya can be the HJWlfwpar of a product, but 
it is as being based on a peculiar doctrine of 1 ai~ 

sesikaa and is not therefore easily intelligible to ordinary 
people. 


2. The difficulty of defining a substance accurately 
-arisss from its very nature. A definition which is not to be 
merely verbal must be an exhaustive enumeration of all 
essential attributes; but a substance ex hypothese is something; 
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that, while underlying all attributes, is quite distinct from 
them. Now if the qualities which are enumerated as the defini¬ 
tion of substance are essentially and invariably connected 
with it, they are part and parcel of substance itself, and not 
attributes distinct from it*, while if they are not so connected 
they do not constitute a definition. This dilemma has per¬ 
plexed philosophers of all ages and countries, and conse¬ 
quently many of them, like Berkeley in England and the- 
Bauddhas in India, have denied any independent entity such 
as a substance altogether. This is not a satisfactory solution, 
however, as the necessity of having some subtr jtum for the 
qualities still remains. To obviate this, others like the 
Vedantins acknowledge the reality of substance but call its- 
manifestation indefinable, or JTPrr. 


2. The propriety of Jfinr is the same as that of *nr in 
the last section, the words being used to- 
Why nine, limit the number of substances 'to nine 

only. T. D. here controverts the posi¬ 
tion of the Bhdtta school of Mimamskas that darkness 
is a dravya . Darkness, says the objector, is a substance be¬ 
cause it is blue and moves, and therefore the definition of 
Dravya, 5^Ti%<TT^rr, strictly applies to it. 
What is darkness. £ u t darkness cannot be classed under any 
of the nine dravyas above enumerated* 
As darkness has colour it cannot fall under any of the last 
five, ether, time, space, soul and mind, which are colourless. 
It is not air because it has neither touch nor constant mo¬ 
tion which are the attributes of air. It is not light, as it has 
neither bright colour, nor hot touch. It is not water because 
it has neither cool touch nor white colour, the colour 
of water. Lastly it is not earth, because it has neither 
scent nor touch. Darkness therefore, not falling under any 
of the nine dravya must be regarded as a tenth one, and 
so the restriction to nine is wrong. Having thus stated the 
objector’s argument in full, T. D. answers it by declaring 
that darkness is, according to the Naiyayikas , merely the- 
negation of light. A tenttv dravya can be either with or 
without colour ; but darkness cannot be the latter as it is 
blue. Nor can it be a substance having colour, because 







every such substance requires light for being perceived with 
the eyes, while darkness is perceived only when there is no 
light. Darkness is therefore defined as m i< 3 <*- 131 ^IW«^t- 
^TcT:, i. e. absence of large and illuminating light in general. 
The S. C. explains the propriety of each word in the defini¬ 
tion thus : The word ^TTSTT^T implies that darkness is total 
absence of any light whatever, and not the absence of a 
particular light such as that of the sun or the moon or a 
lamp. The word sr CT S re ’ is necessary because otherwise 
there will be no darkness w’herever there is gold which is 
classed by Naiyayikas under Tejas. Finally excludes 
the possibility of darkness being negatived even by minute 
particles of light. How is then the perception of blue colour 
and motion in darkness to be accounted for ? T. D. 
declares it to be a misapprehension. Besides the above tw r o 
view's with respect to the nature of darkness, Madhavacarya 
the author of SarvadarSana-Samgraha } mentions tw r o more, 
namely those of Sridhara , the reputed author of Nyaya- 
Kandali and of a section of the PrabhUkara school of Mimam- 
sakas. The first mentions that darkness is nothing more than 
the blue colour imposed on something else, thus making 
darkness a quality only ; while the latter call it absence of 
knowledge of light, and not that of light itself. A fifth 
doctrine would say that instead of regarding darkness as the 
absence of light we should deem it dravya and regard 
light itself as the absence of darkness. But these views are 
not warranted by experience, and the one propounded above 
as to darkness being the absence of light is the most satis¬ 
factory. The controversy, however, well illustrates the apti¬ 
tude of Indian mind for hair-splitting. 

3. Incidentally T. D. gives under this section the 
three characteristic marks of a perfect de- 
Definition . finition. T. D. defines a as 

Trim** i. e. an attribute free from the 
three faults. A more scientific definition of however, . 
is that given by Vatsyayana ^ (nv* i ^ WT a 


1. Sarv. D. S. Calc, ed, p. 108. 
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sfmition is an attribute which differentiates the defmitum 
irom all things different from itself. 1 In other words 
is what English logicians call a ‘differentia. ’ Another defi¬ 
nition of is which with the qualifications men¬ 


tioned by T. D. means the same thing as the preceding. A 
fourth definition and one of a somewhat different kind is STOTqr- 
TOTUTT., and 3TTrfUTf OTHj s defined as 

a characteristic mark which exactly covers all ( i. e. not more 
nor less ) things denoted by the de.finitu.m. From this it will 


be seen that the idea of a definition entertained by Indian 
logicians was somewhat narrow. It was not an exclusive 
-enumeration of all the essential characteristics of a thing, but 
only a differentia, or laying down the boundary ” ( as the 
word definition etymologically means) which separated the 
thing defined from everything else. The function of a defi¬ 
nition was more negative than positive ; that is, a defini¬ 
tion was more often intended merely to exclude all things 
other than the definicurn than to give us any accurate notion 
of the definitum itself. Accordingly any characteristic that 
was peculiar to the definitum was made to serve the pur¬ 
pose. lhe consequence was that the definitions of the 


Naiyayikas often became merely verbal or nominal, which 
satisfied the ear as it were but conveyed no idea of the thing 
defined. and which are 

•given by Annavibhatta as definitions of sraj* and re¬ 

spectively , may be mentioned as instances of this kind of in¬ 
consequential definitions. Another device employed to es¬ 
cape difficulties was first to give a wide description of the 
definitum and then to narrow it down by the express exclu¬ 
sion of superfluous objects by using words like frlT or 
as for instance, the definition of etc. For 

.practical purposes, however, the definitions of Naiyayikas are 
generally useful and often ingenious; and a student bearing 
the above limitations in mind will escape the misconeep- 
'tions and prejudices that are likely to arise owing to the 
peculiar form of many definitions he will meet with in the 
-course of his study. 


1. Vat. on G. S. I. 1, 2. 
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cow as a horned animal, and thereby include buffaloes that 
have horns but are not cows. 3TOvjer is the total absence of 
the characteristic from the definition itself, as when we define 
a cow to be an animal with uncloven hoofs. Of these 
is only a kind of srernH* in excelsis. In short, a proper defi¬ 
nition ought to be neither too narrow, nor too wide, nor 
totally false. If, for instance, we define a cow to be an ani¬ 
mal having a dew-lap, we avoid all the three faults, since 
all cows have dew-laps and none but cows have them. It is 
not possible always to have such a perfect definition. 
Annambhatta often employs simple enumeration instead of a 
regular definition; and when even this is not possible he 
contents himself with an approximate description. For 
examples of the first see Sects. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9, while for 
the latter see Sects. 8, 11. 12, 20, 25-32. Such enumera¬ 
tions or descriptions, besides, are better suited to the un¬ 
trained understandings of the beginners for whom this trea¬ 
tise is mainly written. The author has wisely relegated all 
abstruse definitions and discussions to the commentary. 


Sect. IV. gou: 

“ There are twenty-four qualities, viz . colour, taste, odour , 
touch , number , dimension or magnitude, sere- 
Qualities . rally , conjunction or contact , disjunction , 

priority or propinquity, post( riority or remote¬ 
ness, weight, fluidity , viscidity, sound, intellect or vnaerstanding % 
pleasure , pain, desire, aversion, effort or vchhcn, merit , dement 
and faculty . ” 
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The T. D. defines a Ginya as possessing the 

genus Qunas, or Rr?T 

Quality defined.. “ possessing generality and being at the 
same time different from substances and 
motions.’’ The first is only a verbal definition, but the latter 
needs explanation. According to the theory of the Naiyd- 
ytkas or RmRU resides in three Padarthas only, viz. 
Pravya, Guna and Karma. The definition would 

therefore cover all the three, and hence it is restricted to 
Guna by expressly excluding Lravya and Karma. The 
same is expressed in another way as 

i. e. possessing a stint which permanently inheres in a re¬ 
ceptacle other than a Pravya. Here the word excludes 
which, like individual motions, is transitory; w’hile 
the epithet excludes both §r*qtW and TTtTT. The defi" 

nition of Guna given in B. P. is fuller, srer s^nmaT Inrr ra^uiT 
goir;- i. e. Gunas reside in dravyas and are them¬ 
selves devoid of attributes and motions. This slightly 
varies from the original definition of Kayada, which is grsrr- 
srwiyuNK mn^tura;. 5 The ex- 

pression is added in the Sutra to exclude 

Karma which is the cause of conjunction and disjunction. 


2. Comparing the several definitions of Guna, we find 
that it is clearly distinguished from Drav- 

Sro2 a Dravya iS ani ya as an attribute dependent on something 
Karma. else i. e. dravya, which is self-supported, 

while it is distinguishable from Karma, 
as an attribute which is fixed or permanent, and not evane¬ 
scent or transitory. Both Guya and Karma , quality and 
motion, are accidents attaching to Substance, the Ens, which 
underlies and supports them ; but Guna is permanent while 
Karma is evanescent. They are as it were two different 
phases of the same phenomena. Guya in the process of 
change is action, while karma when made fixed and perma¬ 
nent becomes a yuria. For instance, the motion f a 
carriage is action becxuse it may cease at any moment, but 


1 See Infra Notes to Sect. VI aud LVII. 

2 B. P. 85. 

3 V. S. I, 1, 16. 
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fiotioos of the earth and the planets are patios because 
they are permanent and belong as it were to their y 
nature; similarly beat which is Guna is pro uce y 
tion of molecules, while om or weight produces the action o 
falling. This distinction is succinctly put in one <>» 

definitions of Ouna given above, k ^ 

and will be made still more clear by the following extract 
—“We understand by a quality that which tru y cons 
the nature of a thing-what it is- what beiongs to it per 
manently, as an individual, or in common with others 1 e 
it—not that which passes, which vanishes and answers o 
no lasting judgment. A body falls: it is a fact, an < - 
dent; it is heavy : that is a quality. Every fact, every acci- 
dent, every phenomenon supposes a quality by w ic 1 is- 
produced, or bv which it is undergone; and reciprocally 
every quality of things which we know by experience mani¬ 
fests itself by certain modes or certain phenomena; for 
it is precisely in this way that things discover themselves 


JpL j 


>•1 


to us 

It is doubtful whether the Naiyayikas of India b a< ^ 
tained a correct notion of qualities, while as to ac ions 
do not seem to have gone very deep into the matter. 6 
list of 24 gunas is by no means based on a common fun 
menturn divisions , while subsequently there is no a emp 
to probe into the real nature of each. 

3 The Tarka-Samgraha like all modern works on 
Nyaya enumerates twenty-four Qunas, but 
A lumber of qualities the original aphorism of Kanada mentioned 
only seventeen. The Sutra runs :-«<**- 

uvW: **"&**: 

- » j- —r* 1 2 tliis list commentators 

wsnw WOJP. io tnis um 

. __ r -— arirTT \ra, sum and under 

add seven more, s ^> ,, „ n( TT ria nkara 

the shelter of ■ S'amJcara Misra, the author of Upcxkara 


1 Dict.des Sciences Philosoph. quoted in Fleming s I ocabulary of 
Philosophy, p. 398. 

2 V. S. I, 1. 6. 
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explains the omission by saying that these seven are not 
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expressly mentioned in the Sutra because they are too well- 
known. The addition is expressly made by Prasastapada . p 
It cannot at present he ascertained who had the ingenuity 
of first discovering this hidden meaning of ; but the fact 
at any rate shows that there was a time when the system 
was sufficiently elastic to admit material improvements. 
The modern school of Naiydyikas reduce the number of 
gunas to 21, excluding and as being not 

gurias proper. and they say, are accounted for 

by and or and while 

does not differ from 

4. Others have tried to increase the number of guyas 
by further additions. T. D. instances 3 guyas which 
are not expressly mentioned in the list, viz. and 

while S. C. adds a fourth, These, however,, 

it is argued, need not be considered as separate guyas, as all 
of them are negations or contradictories of some one of 
the 24 guyas. Thus <33^ is nothing but the negation ofr 
while and are simply different degrees of 

is the opposite cf In this way any 

quality not mentioned in the list can be shown to fall under 
one of these already mentioned. On the other hand, if it 
be asked why both qtf and are mentioned since the 

latter can only be the opposite of the former, it is answered 
that the Naiyayika idea of zwvi is that of something posi¬ 
tive, and not simply the negation of tm. is actual 

demerit and not the mere absence of merit. The same 
remark applies to three other pairs of contrary qualities, 

and Logically speaking, 

these are the contraries and not the contradictories of each 
other. Some include both and under one head, 




1 P. B. Brv. ed. p. 10. 
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The explanations are no doubt ingenious but there 

Heaviness and. light- a j PPearS to be a 6 ood d eai of confusion of 
^ess. ideas. In saying that (lightness) i s 

is the opposite of Annambhatta seems 
to confound the two senses of the word viz., ‘heavi¬ 
ness and ’weight.’ is opposed to in the first 


Sfcase alone, while in the latter and the wider sense, namely 
weight, it is only a lesser degree of n^r, both lightness and 
heaviness marking different degrees of weight. Similarly 
and or either of them are also entitled to 

*>e classed independent qualities like sror, for all the three are 
different degrees of #il of particles. sriflW, being identical 
or inertia, is a positive quality and not merely 
a negation of effort. The nine qualities from q;r%onwards are 
Peculiar attributes or functions of Soul and ought to have been. 
c assed separately. The enumeration of guyas in fact is 
rather rough and unscientific. 


G. The twenty-four guyas have been distributed in 

Classification of Ta 5 io ? s wa ^ s according to the different 
qualities. 1 principles of division adopted. The guyas 
are either or 3*R^r, or f ir&icj 

jfrfeunrjtr, or and so on. Some of these 

distributions are given below, as likely to be useful to 
students — 


I. First, the twenty-four guras are distributed among 
the nine substances in the following manner :— 

sPTTraraWTT muT-’ I 
wrwrdt ?df %rrw tot% 11 
^ nT<ii sgT %n*r ^ I 

^r»rrqT ^iingr tT^i ii 

TOjgm: > 

tot ttot ii 

UHTtoY »PIT CRT 3TTfW- I 

^ =*■ # ii 
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“The qualities of air are touch, number, quantity ( di¬ 
mension), individuality (severalty), conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, velocity, and faculty. The same first 
eight qualities together with colour, fluidity and velocity, 
are assigned to light. 

“Water is the site of 14 qualities, viz., of the eight be¬ 
fore mentioned ( i. e. ), and further, of velocity, gravi¬ 

ty, fluidity, colour, taste and viscidity. 

“Earth has the same qualities, with the exception of 
viscidity, and the addition of smell. 

“The 14 qualities of the soul are intellect, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition (effort), number, quantity 
( dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, faculty, 
merit and demerit. 

“The qualities of time and place are number, quantity 
( dimension), severalty, conjunction, and disjunction. The 
same qualities together with sound belong to ether. 

“Those five qualities (#fT, VKRT<Jr, and 

Wtm) together with intellect, desire, and volition (effort), 
abide in God ; the same five qualities with posteriority 
and velocity, in the mind”. 1 2 

II. Ounas are also divided into and nf$r<T. A 

fq^rq is defined S^q^qfSTmrM^qg-tTfqffW^rorrf^-gorffTT- 
STffarfTR- 3 which in simple English means a quality that' re¬ 
sides in one substance only at one time, and not in two or 
more substances conjointly. gums are those which 

reside in two or more substances jointly. The n%q and 
*»wr»T gnnas are enumerated as follow :— 

wsfrw srq: i 

wrf %ttfq=ET gw n 


1 B. P. 23-33. 

2 Hoer’s translation of B. P. Bibl. Ind. p. 13. 

3 T. D. p. 60 Supra • 
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^5rn%<Trerr*Ffr srsr: i 


»j*rwrr ^rfR^jrair ira- srernTcTn’ n 


Special qualities are •' intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort, touoli, viscidity, natural fluidity, fate, me¬ 
mory and sound. General qualities are : number, quantity 
( dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction,priority 
and posteriority, derived fluidity, gravity, and velocity.” 1 2 

III. Gurias are also divided into those which are ap¬ 
prehended by one external sense only (), viz., 
colour, taste, odour, and touch •, those which are apprehend¬ 
ed by two senses, eye and touch ( ), viz., number, 

diinension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos¬ 
teriority , fluidity and viscidity : and those again whioh are 
not perceived by an external sense ( 3 Rm%q- ), viz., gravity, 
merit, demerit and faculty. 

For other classifications see M. M. Bhimacharya’a 
Nyaya-Kosa (second edition) pp. 232-4, and B/iasa-Pari- 
ccheda, 85-97. 


Sect. Y. 

Motion or Action is of five kinds only, viz., Tossing or 
throwing upuards, Dropping or thrcnving 
doivnwards. Contraction, Expansion and 
Going c r Motion in general. 

1. The division of Karma is in strict conformity with 
the aphorism of Kandda} The T. D. as in the case of 
Guya.^ offers two definitions of Karma also, of which the 
first ^4T*Tfih5T<% WTrfTJTq-rf^rrarsc is a real one. Mo- 
t.on is the non-intimate cause of conjunction, but is not 
itself conjunction. The meaning cf aTfl’R sfl l fh THTqr will be 
explained later on; it is sufficient to note here that only 

1 B. p. 89-91. 

2 Roer’s Translation of B, P. Bib, Ind. p. 53 , 
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karma and some gurias can ever be the non-intimate causes- 
of dravyas or gurtas. Karma is supposed to be the non-inti¬ 
mate cause of conjunction, as when a hand touches a book 
the motion of the hand is such a cause of the conjunction of 
the hand with the hook. But sonetimes one conjunction 
is the non-intimate cause of another conjunction, as for in¬ 
stance, the conjunction of the hand with the hook is the- 
non-intimate cause of the connection of the whole body 
with the book. This connection iherefore is expressly 
excluded by the words 

2. The definition of Karma given in Kat^ada's sutra 

is more elaborate though essentially the 

Oilier definitions, same. t»'E5=9JT?inT 

mi<T means that action inheres 

in one substance, but is not a quality, ar.d is the direct 
and immediate cause of conjunction and disjunction. The 
first two epithets exclude 31391% 3YT and seme qualities like- 
while the last is practically identical with 
of T. D. SZartihara Miira mentions several other defini¬ 
tions of Karma in his Commentary on V. S. I, 1, 17 ( Calo. 
ed. p. 35 ). The only one which is worth nothing is RflTTffw- 

which means that resides 

in a thing ( ) which is never permanent. The wider 

genu6 ^ItW resides in 3v*T, and of which the former 
two are sometimes hut is never fou", as it is 

always transitory. Kama is said to last only for five mo¬ 
ments 1 2 and so W. W95TH% is Eaid to he %. 

3. The division of Karma into five kinds dees not 

eppear to he very logical. If ail miscellaneous motions 
such as gyration ( smer ), evacuation (), flow ( W??* ), 
flaming up ( ) and slanting motion (ia9»*W»r) are io 

he classed under simple going ( nfW), why cannot, it may he- 

1 V.S.HP, 

2 Beer's Transl, B. P, Sib!. Ind p. 4. note. 
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*sked, and the other three also be similarly inclu¬ 

ded under it ? NUakaiitha justifies this arbitrary division on 
the quaint but easily comprehensible ground that it would be 
sacrilegious on our part to question what is laid down by a 
free-willed sage like Kanada (=T 

W?'- ^ITrTc^Tf^f^r ). 
A closer inspection, however, might reveal some sort of 
principle even in this arbitrary division. Motion is prim¬ 
arily divided into three kinds according to its direction, 
namely, vertical, horizontal and slanting or miscellaneous. 
The vertical motion may be from below upwards ( ), 

or from above downwards ( 3waT<m ). Horizontal motion 
also may be twofold, motion nearer to oneself ( 3Tff^ ) or 
motion further from oneself (srmvnr). All other motions 
are relegated to the comprehensive class of mw. It is not 
of course meant that the above groups exactly correspond 
■to the ordinary conceptions of etc.; but that some 

*ucn principle was in the mind of the Sutrakura when he 
made the division seems to be highly probable. 


Sect. VI. 

(remis or Generality is of two kinds, uider or extensive 
and narrower or limited. 

1. In Section LXXVII Annambhatta defines as 

and adds that this tTT* 
renci ahty. HM! resides in Dravya, Guna and Karma. 

There are three characteristics of generality' 
that 1 it is eternal, 2 it is one, and 3 it resides in many. 
Conjunction and some other qualities such as 
reside in many, but they are not eternal, and therefore the 
word in the definition of frriTi^T excludes them. The 
dimension of an atom is both eternal ( for atom is eternal ) 
and resides in many ; but it is not one residing in many 
i ) and hence the word qqmr. csrjwttwt* however 
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is eternal, one and residing in many. Therefore the word 3^ 
*TrT?r is interpreted as or ^ctJRIW, thereby 

excluding negation which does not reside in things by inti¬ 
mate union, while does. The word Genus is a conve¬ 

nient rendering of *rrar^T as Ballantyne and others have 
adopted it, although it is not quite accurate. Genus may 
perhaps be a more appropriate rendering of sum. Genus in 
English not only means the common characteristic residing, 
in several individuals, but comprehends the individuals also* 
while ^nrr^r or sttht denotes only the common characteris¬ 
tic. Genus is a class, ^TTHT^ or srTT^ is the common attri¬ 
bute which distinguishes that class. Other definitions of ^TiTT^ 
are, and ^TTcT 

which are however not as good as that given, 
by T. D. But they all imply that *n*TT^T was conceived by 
later Naiijdyikas to be some attribute having a real external 
existence in the individual objects comprised in it. The 
original aphorism of Kanada is ambiguous and conveys a, 
somewhat different notion. conveys 

the sense that the notion of genarality depends on the ope¬ 
ration of our own intellect. A quality becomes a 
only if we conceive it as residing in many ; while the same- 
is when we regard it as a differentia. A property for 
instance exists in a certain number of objects, which are so 
far of one kind ; if we use the property for grouping those: 
objects into one class, it is if for distinguishing them 

from all other objects in the world , it is fir^PT. Thus an 
attribute, though inhering in the object, cannot become a 
until our intellect has recognised it to be so. As 
long, for example, as I have seen only one elephant and do 
not know that there are others of the same kind, the genus 
elephant does not exist, at least so far as I am concerned. 
Similarly the same attribute, e. g. T, is^JTT^T if regarded 
as residing in all pots, and is a if regarded as distin¬ 
guishing pots from other things. Such seems to have been, 
the original conception, but subsequently appears tcy 




l v. S, I, 2, 3. 
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•have come to be regarded as an attribute having an absolute 
and not merely a relative existence externally. 

2. In later times came to be used synony¬ 

mously with and was given an 

Varieties of Samanya. independent and eternal existence apart 
from the individual objects. This will be 

clearly seen from the various divisions of^rmRi. Annam- 
bhatta , following the commentators on Kcinada's aphorisms 
divides rrrTTT^T into 3* and 3TCT, higher or extensive and lower 
or non-extensive. The instances are (existence ) and 
5^r^r ( substantiality ) respectively. Of course the terms W 
and 3WT are relative only, the same attribute for in¬ 

stance being 3TOT with respect to rRT and with respect to 
Some other writers make a threefold division of 
The T. A. for example divides 
( widest) e. g. *RT, ( narrowest,) e. g. and 

( middle ) e. g. This division obviously regards 

the common characteristic as existing in itself and abso 
lutely, while the former two-fold division only sought to fix 
its relative extent as compared with higher or lower gener^ 
alities. can be sometimes fT and so metimes W , but 

^tTT must always be <VEt and ° n ly 9qT ^* j ]Q 

terms in the former division were relative; in the latter ey 
are absolute. This is not the place to discuss which division 
is more consonant with reason, but it may be noced that the 
latter though apprently simple is beset with difficulties 
from which the former is free. Annambhatta therefore was 
justified in disapproving of the threefold division, if we may 
accept the interpretation of the word ?nr after ^ 

given by V. V., which remarks 

3. is again divided into two sorts, and 

The first is otherwise called and is de- 
Jati and (fpadhi . fined as ^at which is 

directly connected with the thing such as 
srstpr, etc. The second is called and is defined as 
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■*7TT indirectly or mediately connected with the 

object such as Wtoxr, ute etc. Every common characte¬ 
ristic does not constitute a jati. A number of persons might 
be blind or lame or black, but blindness, lameness or black¬ 
ness does not constitute an independent class. The circum¬ 
stances which prevent a common characteristic from be¬ 
coming a jati are summed up in the following verse of 
Udayariacarya :— 


The circumstances that prevent generality from becoming 
a class are six : ( 1 ) Unity of the object, a. g. the sky being 
one all-pervading thing, there is no jati as ^rqfrr^r; ( 2 ) 
Identity of things though the names be different, e. g, 
and are not different jutis as both words denote the 

same thing; ( 3 ) Cross-division, e. g. igjTfsj- and 13 ^ a. e not 
jane as they constitute cross-divisions, being ^ and 

not « 5 rT, ^and ti^r being Jjjr but not while the remaining 
four, ^fr, 3W , and being both and*jcT; ( 4 ) 
''.Vant of finality, e. g. jati itself cannot have jati on it, for in 
chat case, there being jati over jati ad, infinitum, there will 
be no finality ; ( 5 ) Violation of essence, e. g. the Ffsesas 
(particularities ), though innumerable, cannot have a jati 
on them, because by hypothesis they are essentially 
opposed to the conception of jati ; ( 6 ) Lastly, want of pro¬ 
per connection prevents jati, e. g. cannot be a jati 

because, as every jati rests on its errspr by there 

cannot be a *nurr*r on and if accepted as a 

jati, cannot have any connection with its atrartr. All these 
therefore are mere Upadhis. The student will now be able 
to understand Annambhatta’s remark that ffnTU*r, or more 
properly its one variety the jati, can rest on Dravya, Guna 
and Karma only, and cannot rest on the last four Padarthas 
Even amon gst^th e first three there are many things that 
cannot have wfrt, such asetlier, time and space. It will be seen 
from the above that 'sMiiu is any characteristic which be¬ 
longs to several individuals, while mfn is only a particular 
kind of them, fulfilling certain conditions necessary to consti- 
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te a proper class. These conditions are implied by their 
•opposites in Udayana’s verse quoted above.. yon a 
hundred persons you can arrange them in various groups, as 
for instance by their nationality, or the language they speak 
or the complexion of their body, or by their e uca ion. 

-aach of these groups cannot constitute a class, -or in a 
case there will be the absurdity of one person belonging o 
-several classes, and all notions of genus and species \m e 
•confounded. Human being is a class because we can a om 
recognize certain well-marked characteristics w ic c eai y 
distinguish human beings from all other animals; but black¬ 
ness cannot be a class, for if it be so we shall have o group 
black men in the same class as black sheep or blac s*ones. 
This distinction between 3TTT?t and is very impor an 

-and is one of the subtlest discovered by Indian logicians. 
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Sect. VII. fsRim:. 

The Individualities or Particularities residing in eternal 
things are innumerable. 

1. The idea of particularity, ( called by 

Kanada ) is a counterpart of that of 
Particularity. (generality), as the one necessarily implies 

the other. In Sect. LXXVIII, Annam- 
Ihatta defines as residing in eternal substances and serv 
ing the purpose of distinguishing them from each other, while 
this section further tells us that those particularities are in 
numerable, one being assigned to each eternal substance. A 
more accurate definition of f%5t'T is ^fr that which 

distinguishes self from itself. The peculiarity of a ViSesa 
is that it performs the double function of differentiating one 
eternal substance from all others, and also that of differen¬ 
tiating itself from other Visesas and everything else. The 
latter assumption is necessary, because otherwise we shall 
have to suppose a second Visesa over the first to different! 
ate it from others and so on ad infinitum. 
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^ The eternal substances in which Fzsesas inhere are the 
atoms of the fiist four substances, earth, water, light and air, 
together with the remaining five substances, ether, time,, 
space, soul, and mind. 


3. Other definitions of Fisesa are 5m%r?cT?% 

^3:rt:, m%l OTJTT*T3I*T: and all 

of which amount to the same thing, namely, that Visesa is 
a padartha assumed to account for the difference of atoms 
and other eternal substances from one another. The neces¬ 
sity of this assumption is established by S. C. thus:_“ 

rqsrq errmufrsu:A jar is distinguished , 
from a piece of cloth because the component parts of the 
first are distinct from those of the latter ( ), 

and so on we may argue until we arrive at the ultimate con¬ 
stituents of matter, namely the atoms. But as an atom has 
no parts, we cannot account for the distinction of one atom 
from another by the same process of reasoning. Similarly 
we cannot account for the mutual distinction of the imper¬ 
ishable substances such as ether, time and space. There is 
therefore no help ( 5UTP7fqT of S. C. ) but to assume a separate 
individuality in each of the substances to account for its 
distinctive character. This individuality is called the of 
that substance, and they are as innumerable as the atoms and 
other eternal substances. It is not right to translate this 
by difference ’ or ‘ differentia,’ because the latter words 
denote the special characteristics of a species as distinguish¬ 
ed from genus, while concerns the individual only. 1 

4. This doctrine of firsiq is supposed to be a peculiar tenet 

„„ invented by the Vaisesikas, and one from 

Why Vise$a is . __ ,. 

recognized . which they derive their appellation; but it 

is singular that the original aphorisms of 
Romda do not give much prominence to it It is referred to- 


1. See Bo in’s Deductive Logic p. 73. 
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only incidentally as it were, in the Sutra t^W- 

which, while treating of distinguishes its occasions. 

from the well-known ultimate Vtsesas, that are 
called final, because they reside in the final atoms of matter. 
On this hare reference the commentator Prasastapada foun s 
the theory of f^TT which is however wholly repudiated by 
many of the modern Naiyayikas who are otherwise o o e 
of the Vaiiesika school. They argue that, granting that 
Visesas are necessary to distinguish individual atoms, there 
must be something else to distinguish the 1 isesas 
selves from one another. If however it is said that the a er 
function is done by the FIsesas themselves by some peculiar 
inherent faculty, why not then attribute this inherent faculty 
to the atoms themselves. If you have to bring in the inhe¬ 
rent faculty somewhere, why not suppose it in the individual 
atom itself and discard the superfluous Visesa altogether, 
rather than first attribute a Visesa to the atom and then at¬ 
tribute the inherent faculty of self-distinotion to the Visesa ? 


The argument is irresistible but not a new one. Prasasta- 
pcida the oldest known commentator on Vaise&ka Sutra 
already anticipates and answers it thus: 

f uarn ym i zj- uyfR u'UT '-jau^T sr-rpm* i 5 

fsyTF. The answer however is hardly satisfactory. It is of 
course scarcely needful to say that the doctrine of T iseya is 
not accepted by other Indian schools of philosophy 6U °k a - 
the modern Naiyayikas, the two sections of the Mhndmsakas 
namely, the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras, and the Vedaniins. 



1 V. S. 1, 2, 6. 

2 See V. S. 1, 2, 3, and our Note under Sect. VI. on p. 90 * upta. 

3 P. B. Ben. ed, p. 323. 
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Intimate Union is one only. 


1 . etymologically means the act of coming together 

closely, and is therefore used to denote a 
Intimate Lawn kind of ‘intimate union' between two things 

which are thereby rendered inseparable so 
that they cannot be separated without themselves being 
destroyed. It is therefore more appropriate to translate 
by ‘intimate union’ rather than by co-inherence as 
Ballantyne has done. Annambhatta defines in Sect. 

79 as ‘a permanent connection existing between two things 
that are always found inseparable”. The wrew is called R?q- 
in contradistinction to which is a guna and is 

always The expression denotes things one 

of which is always dependent on the other, as the jar on its 
components or the quality on the substance. is the 

opposite of which may be taken to mean either “prov¬ 

ed to be-joined’ or ‘proved to be separated, according as we 
take the verb 5 in the sense of ‘to join or ( to separate’. In 
either case the meaning of is the same. In the first 

sense means things which are proved to have been 

actually joined and therefore which must have once existed 
in a state of separation, while in the latter sense 
simply denotes things which are proved to have once been 
separated. Those things therefore which are not thus proved, 
that is, which have never existed in a separate condition, are 
The two halves of a jar were separate before they 
were joined together ; their connection therefore is%*TR which 
• can be destroyed at any moment by separating them again. 
But the jar never existed and can never exist separately from 
the two halves ; the connection of the jar with the halves is 
therefore *npraw. These things are limited in num¬ 

ber. In fact there are only five pairs of things between which 
mre PT is supposed to exist, viz., 1 the product and its parts 
( ), 2 the quality and the qualified ( ), 

;3 the motion and the moving ( ), 4 the indivi- 
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Sual and the common characteristic ( ), and lastly 5 

particularity and the eternal substance in which it inheres 
(). The definition in the Sutra is simpler and less 
comprehensive ^ p PP3PI:, 1 from 

which it may be inferred that the notion of PJT^PJ was crude 
at first, and must have been gradually developed by later 
writers. 


2. In Sect. VIII Annambhatta emphatically says that 

Sam avail a i > o' is one an d one on ly> i n order to repu- 

and eternal iC diate the position of the Prabhcikara Mi - 
niamsakas and a modern school of Naiya - 
yikas. These latter deny even RPicgr to TOR. The Rrqvsr 
of PJPTPT is proved by the argument that as all positive pro¬ 
ducts (wtcfpt) are generated in their material cause by pjpnp 
relation, a PP3PT if produced will require another ppqpr and 
so on ad infinitum. PR3PT therefore must be regarded un- 
prod ucible i. e. PT?*r. Of course this fHcqr* is only relative* 
and not absolute such as that of an atom, pp^pt is rpt in 
the sense that it can neither be produced nor destroyed 
without producing or destroying the product. Now comesthe 
question why this separate entity of pp^pr is recognised at 
all. Here there is a difference of opinion between the Naiya - 
yikas and the Vaisesikas , or the old and the modern schools, 
as S. C. calls them. The former hold that pprt*t is observ¬ 
ed by perception, and therefore no other proof is required to 
prove its existence. The Vaisesikas however, of whom An¬ 
nambhatta is one, deny preceptibility to PP3PT, on the ground 
that a connection is perceptible only when the two connected 
things are perceptible, while PP^PT often exists between things 
one of which ( e . a. the PPPiwrpiT of ) may be 

imperceptible. In their opinion PPPra is proved by inference 
only, and the argument is often put as Annambhatta has put 
it in his commentary on Sect. 79. 


1 V. S. VII, 2, 26. 
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The doctrine of 
Saviavaya. 


Tlie doctrine of Tnreni is very important and may in 
one sense "be said to be the corner-stone of 
Nijaya philosophy. It is the TTFCHT that 
explains the phenomenon of oausality as 
conceived by the Naiyayikas\ and it is this theory that makes 
them so intensely realistic) in marked opposition to idealistic 
schools like the Vedanta. The conception of TtrETR' is in fact 
a key to the whole theory of causation as viewed from the 
Nijaya standpoint, and consequently the doctrine has been 
strongly animadverted by writers of the Saftikhya and 1 edan- 
tic schools who hold different views. The Bhatta Mimamsakas 


also agree with the latter in repudiating The theory 

of atoms for which the Naiyuyikaa have been so famous is 
but a necessary result of the docirine of tTOTPT. Samkara- 
carya, in his commentary on Brahma-Slitra II. 2.13, lays his 
finger accurately on the weakest point in the sBfraPT theory* 
namely, the inconsistency of calling a connection 

between two distinct things, and at the same time regarding 
it as of a totally different kind from If exists on 
the dravyas by HlTTUT, also requires another 

sErRsrrer to exist on the ^TOTtl^s ; and so there is the absurdity 
of an ad infinitum. To avoid this difficulty is regarded 

as a distinct padarlha and not a guiia and the Naiyayikas 
add that the first does not lest upon the by 

another but is identical with it. Why then, rejoins 

the Veddntin , do you not take to be identical with the 
Vputfifs. As to being a guna and an independent 

■padartha, says the Tedantin, that is a technicality of your 
own invention, and we do not accept it. It cannot also be 
said that *m-7 PT being is of a different kind from HTO, 
and must be treated differently, for also is sometimes 

eternal, as for example the of ttZ or with gnuw, 

while tTJTTPT itself is not truly eternal, it being liable to des¬ 
truction by the destruction of the product. But the chief 
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•objection against is that, if RPHTPr is to be regarded as 

identical with its and c^Ror, would it not be better and 

simpler (?mr=r) to regard the Ejjpf itself as identical with the 
? Hence the Vedantins and Sdmkhyas hold the cause 
and its product to be connected with each other not by 
but by the relation of identity (ar^rfftr). The doctrine of srijcT- 
on which that of depends is also ruthlessly criti¬ 

cized by Samkaracarya} The gist of his criticism is that the 
notion of cause and effect being that is, being con¬ 

nected together in an inseparable union, is directly opposed 
to the hypothesis that the cause is always anterior to the 
effect. As a matter of fact the cause and effect are one 
and the same thing, and not two different things joined to¬ 
gether inseparably by a fictitious union called mmm. The 
whole realistic theory of the Naiyayikas is therefore based on 
a fiction which has no basis in actual experience. This is not 
the place to go deeper into this controversy which has been 
vigorously carried on between the rival disputants from the 
earliest to the latest times; but what has been said will be 
sufficient to give the student an idea as to how the doctrine 
of WT^nr and the theory of causation built upon it lie at the 
very root of the whole Nyaya system of philosophy. 


Sect. IX wxnvv* 

Negation is of four kinds Antecedent , Consequent , Abso¬ 

lute, and Reciprocal. 


1. The ninth section only enumerates the four kinds of ne¬ 
gations, reserving the definitions of each 
Negation . f or a future occasion. They are antecedent 

negation or non-production, consequent 
negation or destruction, absolute negation , and reciprocal nega¬ 
tion. The word negation used by Ballantyne conveys the idea 
of Abhava better than non-existence, wnich is hardly applioa- 


1 Brah. Siitra II, 2, 17. 
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>le in the case of Antecedent negation is that 

which exists before a thing is produced, and the consequent 
results after its destruction. Absolute negation exists always 
and in all places except where the thing itself is. Reciprocal 
negation is the denial of one thing being any other, such as 
that a jar is not a piece of cloth. 


2 . Other writers divide 3PXT? first into two kinds, 3F *7i ?qri- 
and and then split the latter into the remain¬ 

ing three. Thus V isvanatha says in Bhasa-Pai'iccheda : 


%rr 



TT • ^nil M I cj I 1 


Mutual or reciprocal negation may be defined as the 
negation of identity. All other kinds of negation are grouped 
under which, literally translated,means negation by 

contact, the contact being between the thing negatived and 
the thing on which its negation is affirmed. Thus when we say 
WS ^TTRcT we affirm the negation of ^ on a particular 

spot. Similarly the antecedent and the emergent negations 
also are affirmed with reference to some external P 

with which they are said to be connected, while I * 0-4 

simply denotes the mutual non-identity of two things. In 
short, in both kinds of viz. and there are 

always two things referred to : but in the first, one is negativ¬ 
ed of the other, while in the other, both are negatived of each 
other. Thus an may be resolved into two ^ftrur- 

^TTTs. For instance : q<ii Hfltti is a proposition affirming 
the mutual negation of m and q? ; and it may be split up into 
two propositions q^ *n% and q% ^n%, both of 

which are examples of In nr the words 

expressive of the two things are always in the same case, i. e . 
the nominative $ while in the other case one word is usually 
in the locative as denoting the 3tfw*rrr on which the negation 
rests. is divided into;rm>n^ f 5^%^, and STfqcTT- 

of which the first two are nothing but the non-produc- 


1 B. P. 11,12. 
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_and the destruction, respectively, of a thing. 

is absolute negation, and comprises all varieties other than 
those mentioned. A discussion as to its exact nature will 
be found under Sect. 80. 


3. The simplest definition of IS' is what is 

distinct from existing things, but other 
Abhava defined definitions are more elaborate. S. C. defines 

as *• e - a 

padartha the knowledge of which is dependent on the know¬ 
ledge of its contradictory. S. M. defines it as 

a padartha in which rest the mutual negations of 
all the other six paaarihas , i. e. which is distinct from 
the six categories, substance etc. While really meaning 
the same as this definition begs the question 

by inserting a sub-variety of swra*, into the defi¬ 

nition of 3W3\ It is therefore faulty. A third definition, 
given in Sarva-Darsawa'Sawgraha, is 

L e . not being itself is not connected with 

anything else by ^STcnsr. 1 Naiyayikas hold that WW is 
an object of direct perception and is connected with its 
3 mrer*0T by the relation called ; that is, when we 

say TCramTftsq; we regard as an attribute of 

=\ 

just as we call the attribute of 3«J¥T. This peculiar 
conception of negation discloses the habit of Naiyayikas 
to invent any number of fictitious conventionalities, if they 
are convenient for practical purposes. Really speaking, to 
class amnnr as a padartha along with the other six is an 
absurdity. There is not the least resemblance between the 
two groups, as one is the direct opposite of the other. 

can he a padartha only in the most literal sense of 
the word, namely, the connotation of a word ( ), but 

really speaking it cannot be said to have any external 
existence. It is ntn-ezitUnce pure and simple, and all 
varieties of it such as the non-existence of this thing and 
that thing ate mere conventionalities of speech. In what 
respect, for instance, does a differ frcm a qswm ? 

Really in nothing essentially, fcr tcth ef iee in Heir simple 

L •_____■ 


14 


1 Sarr. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 109. 
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even where there is a re, and vice versa ; and there¬ 
fore the two negations must be different.-’ But this means 
that we only attribute the difference of the things ( srrrepfr ) 
to their negations. In other words, the ^fT% on the 
3WTq- is simply errfrfre, while as a matter of fact all nega¬ 
tion is pure and characterless. It follows that ersrrg cannot 
really be the of 'ipW, for a fretrer, in order to be 


apprehended, must exist, while the essence of smrg is non¬ 
existence. Vedantias and others therefore who refuse to 
recognize sTwrrg as a pndartha regard it simply as 
that is, as * 3^7 itself and nothing more. i. 


4. It seems that tne Vaisesikjs had not originally con¬ 
ceived of 3Timr‘as a separate piddrlha. Kanuda’s aphorism* 
enumerates only six padarthas, omitting sprig altogether. 
But the ingenuity of commentators has added a seventh 
category aprPT as being intended though not expressed by 
fhe Sutralurn, the intention being gathered from the occur¬ 
rence of the word sprrg in some other STitras, such as “g’lrtTn- 
rerrmirr. 2 and r%gnicrrrgqrerrurgp?'ir!?rrrg, 3 To 

recognise a separate entity because a word expressive of 
it occurs somewhere in a work is not indeed a very strong 
argument. Similarly Udryariucarya in his Kiranavali 
remarks^ 1 qar =gr rerun (the six mentioned in V. S. 1,1, 3 ) 
’-TgRFPrrigCT rq^reRiq rrrflj: ufagiPTH -hhuii vfi 

reirgi^; * <j 5^-TRrg. This is more like an apology for the 
non-mention of srnnr in the original Sutras than an argu¬ 
ment for recognizing it as a separate paddrtha. Whatever 
be the case, the recognition of smru as an independent 
•entity has been a distinct gain to Indian logic, inasmuch 
as it has greatly facilitated the processes of analysis and 
reasoning. Even those who deny it the status of a padartha 
cannot often help clothing their propositions in its terms. 
I iie wonderful accuracy of the Indian syllogism is in a great 
measure due to the use of such fictitious but well-understood 
expressions as srure, srmutnr and epjgpfr. 


1 V. S. I, I, 4. 


2 V. S. I, 2,1. 


3 V. 3. IX, 1,3. 
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Here ends the first chapter of Tarka-Samgraha, which 
43. C. names According to the well- 

known dictum of the scholiast, the Vaisesika system con¬ 
sists of three parts, the enumeration, the division and the 
definitions of paddrthas. The author of Tarlca-Savigraha first 
enumerates the Padarthas in the second section, and then 
proceeds to state their divisions and subdivisions in Secs. 
3 to 9. From the tenth section onwards he enters upon 
their definitions or severally, and defines them in. 

the order in which they have been enumerated. 


Sect. X. 

Earth is that which has odour . It is of two sorts, eternal and 
non-eternal. Eternal is atomic , non-eternal is product. It is also 
threefiold , body , organ and object. Body is that like ours; organ 
€S olfactory sense at the tip of the nose; object comprises 
the earthy stones and the like. 

1. The author defines earth as ‘ having odour/ 

which means the inti- 

purth. mate cause of odour. 1 The relation expres¬ 

sed by the termination ^ here is 
only, for otherwise the definition will overlap on time and 
space, with which is connected by and rela¬ 
tions respectively. Besides the apparent on time 

and space , the T. D. notices three other objections against 
the definition : 1st, it will not apply to a product which, be¬ 
ing composed of parts having both good and bad smells, is 
rendered odourless owing to the two kinds of smell being 
mutually destroyed ; nor can it be said that in that case per¬ 
ception of odour is rendered impossible. You will have 
therefore, says the opponent, either to recognize a 
4 variegated odour/ which you do not, or your definition will 
be inapplicable to such a case. The author denies both 
alternatives, saying that in such cases we can distinctly ap¬ 
prehend the different odours of component parts, and so there 
is no need of recognizing one variegated odour of the whole* 
The second objection is the same as in the case of as 


1. S. M. Calc ed. p. 21. 
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a definition of Dravyu, viz. that it will not apply to a pro¬ 
duct in the first moment of creation, when it is supposed to> 
be without attribute. The answer to the present objection is 
also the same, viz. amplification of the definition (p. 77). The 
third objection is drawn from our experience that even water 
and other substances besides earth possess smell. The answer 
is that the smell belongs not to the water but to earthy 
particles mixed with it. There is a fourth objection which 
the author does not notice. We see many earthy things such 
as stones which are odourless, and the definition may not 
apply to them; but the answer would be that the smell in 
them is that is, though existing, it is not perceived 

owing to unfavourable circumstances. 

2. Although odour is mentioned as the differentiating at¬ 

tribute of earth it is not its only attribute. 

Its attributes . Kanada’s aphorism 

describes earth as possessing four qualities* 
colour, savour, odour and touch, which Samkara Misra con¬ 
strues as giving four alternative definitions of earth. Besides 
these four material qualities, earth is credited with ten 
others* making in all 14 qualities residing in earth, for which 
see quotation Supra, p. 85. 

3. Four copies A B D and K add ere before but 

the j pratikas in all the copies of Bipika except A, as well as 
that in S. C. show that the sentence began with n^^Rcfr, and 
that the AST got into the text by error, probably from the 
opening sentence of the Bipika. The in the Dipika is ex¬ 
plained by Nilakantha as fTO'. 

4. Earth is first divided into eternal and non-eternal: the 

first being atomic, and the second a pro- 

an/non-efjnll! duck - T.D. defines as 

its contrary being 

That which is not liable to destruction is eternal, and its op¬ 
posite is the non-eternal. These definitions of T. D. are how¬ 
ever incomplete. Vulcya- Vrtti defines and 3TRfqc*r more 

correctly, as ^ and 
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3TT^T ^ q fail] ff tf^nsfoWId41f*MMrU^ snw*. The T* 
D. does not take into account past as well as future eternity, 
-and consequently its definition of HRTc^ overlaps on 
which, being indestructible^s^^T^rri^^but which is not i^T 
as it has srmvrnr. There are some however who regard as 
eternal; and according to themT.D.’s definitions will bejcorrect. 
T?Tcq73ris also defined in another and a simpler way as 

“being distinguished by a connection with the 
three times, past, present and future ’\t. e. existing in all times. 
Whichever definition we take, products are always as 

they do not exist prior to their production. The eternal portion 
of earth is the atoms which are the ultimate material causes 
of all earthy products. The atomic theory of the Vaisesldkas 
will be explained later on. ( See note Sect. XIII). 


5. Earth is again divided into three kinds, body, organ 

Another division. ° f Sense and raass ' The bod y is t hafc which 
belongs to human beings like ourselves ; 

the organ is that of smell which appre¬ 
hends odour and is situated at the root of the nose ; while 
mass comprehends all other earthy things, such as stones etc. 
This threefold division of earth is very ancient, being deriv¬ 
ed from the aphorism of Kanada? But there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether this threefold division is of ST^Nt in 
general or of only ; and the controversy, so far as 

we are concerned, turns partially, if not mainly, on the cor¬ 
rect reading of the passage in Tarka-Saugraha. A reads 'ETC 
5FTT%mr, but as all other copies of the text as well as the 
commentaries agree in omitting before 5^: there was 
no alternative but to omit it here also. The reading can 
be defended on the ground that by unmistakably applying 
the threefold division to &W W it makes the meaning 

of the passage clear, and thus brings the text into harmony > 
not only with other works like P. B., S. P., S. and 
others, but also with Kanada’s aphorism srasTTP* 

rafihr 5 T ^ ^ • g The word m however is 

not absolutely necessary, since S. C. extracts the same sense 
out of the word The chief objection against *TT, as also 


1 V.S. IV, 2,1. 


2 Ibid. 
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;ainst the interpretation put on the passage by S. C. to make- 
it conform with the works mentioned above, is that the inter¬ 
pretation does not agree with T. D.’s note on the passage- 
snmRfRor firosrar. The remark apparently shows that the three- 
^°I < *„ < ^ V1 * s * on is noi; a sub-division of one of the two kinds of 
Tmfr first mentioned, namely gnq^ir, but an altogether inde¬ 
pendent division of JIM itself. Having divided earth into 
eternal and non-eternal, the author mentions another divi¬ 
sion of the same according to its forms and functions. But 
here comes the question, does Anuambhatta say something 
which is in direct opposition to Kanuda’s Su'ra ? The Sutra- 
distinctly ascribes the three-fold division to product earth 
• &nd the scholiast Prasaslcipuda also clearly states his- 
opinion by remarking mfr-j qrrif l i 1 

AnnamUiatta, by taking in the whole earth (eternal and 
non-eternal ), would be plainly contradicting the Sutra and 
the scholiast, which is highly improbable as the present 
work is distinctly based on Praiastapuda’s scholium. As a 
matter of fact, whichever interpretation we take, the 
ultimate result, as observed by Nilalcant/ia, is the same, 


namely, that laid down in the Sli(7'a. Nilakaritha noticing 
t^ese^two ways of interpretation remarks Sfnr fflTfq^[r%sqT" 
*st?r r=) fc'iH y v r-i ssum5f;icT%T Nil 

fiar Even if the 

three-fold division be ascribed to SlSfcrr in genera], it doe^ 


not apply to PTfUT £ENt, that is, atoms, as all the atoms 
obviously fall into the third of the latter three divisions i. e. 
rew. In other words, ftrUT SRPrf instead of being the genus 
of the latter three kinds becomes a variety of one of them. 
In tills way the passage in T. D. can be made to agree with 
the Sulra, and both views reconciled. 


6. 5RR is defined as 3TrfHHr but a more accurate 

m , definition is tnw that 

of the earth is, a final product which possesses volunta¬ 
ry action. is defined as ^T^RTSPjT- 


1 P. D. Ben. ed, p. 27. 
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R^T'JT^RI 3TTW# ^Fi: I 5R5RR: 

RR ftfcan^T 1R 3^RR lct>r< ^ 

^^tlWII^PTTO ^n% 

ssjwr to rfr I ^frr rotr TfcTO^r^ffaro- 


TO<m« “ 344 f^l% 4 TT 3 ^ 4 Rt 9 F 4 : 'R 5 ^ f^RS 49 R ” 
ST% ^[WRTpr | 4g “ TOlferW ^ 9fl- 
54 ” fR 4TOsfa 4r^flR9RR^IWT94Riw 95^3 
^T I “ f^A(*)Rl%<«| fRfijfr ^RcRRR I 1 T 4 4 
'RRR 4 'TT 43 R | R^RRTRWR^R 4 R ?4 ^T 3 *R:” fRI" 
tor wrr fFrar'RRRRTf^R, i ^!4s[rN ^ 4 

I 4RT4T4T45TT4R 4IR: W{ 44R414f^44 <4*4145, II 

53HI444R 534TS*pF{f4 3>3I RfKRRRHER 

9 ^r * 2 ii 


* 


?4t. #t.— 5#nm^ i 

^IRT^^ 47 R^R 4 I ; 2 R^TO^T|RFrT' 3 :e ^^IRI^^ ;! ^^^ 
g ^ r Rn%:^Wl%R |R RT4RTf^4 W WT- 

^RRIRR' 4 : I RR^RRRR^ 44: 3 II 


* After O V add cT^tF— 

^irrk. 

^ ibis colophon is found in J 
a louo, and is inserted here be- j 
cause it is important. It also 
occurs . in two other works of 
°ur author. 

3 This is the reading of R and 


u. B omits q-fmira'R^r—«T : , 
and joins -jrfHZT t0 noxt 
sentence. S and W read the 
passage differently. Different 
Mss. g.ve various colophons, 
while S and W add a verse, 
which are omitted hero. 
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^ ?f^ |^¥TfT%fad : ^i^FFNRF 

^T^flRRSFFP^RF ^ S^l^F$*R£: *TRW: || 
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^grq'^r^Rcjrf^, a thing which is produced from parts- 
but does not itself become a producer of another product, such 
as a jar. Our body is such a final product, because it does not 
Body. constitute a part of any other larger product; 

and it possesses the additional character 
of being the seat of voluntary actions. 
is defined as an act which conduces to 

the acquisition of the desirable and prevention of the 
undesirable. A hand or a foot is also the seat of such 
but it is not a final product as it forms a part of a larger 
body. Body is divided infco*rfR*T embryonic, and spftfisr 
uon-embryonic. The first is and belongs 

to human beings, quadrupeds, birds etc. The second kind 
ls Possessed by insects born of perspiration, plants and 
semi-divine personages, like the sage Mann , who were self- 
born owing to the influence of This classification 

comprehends the whole Biology of the Naiyayakas. 


7. The second division of earth is organ of sense, which is 
also limited to animate nature, srf^T is 

rgan * defined as UTR ^TPT- 

©\ 

SHTOOTT: “An organ of sense is 

the seat of that contact of mind which produces knowledge, 
but is not the seat of any manifested special qualities except 
s °und/' The NaiyTtyika theory of perception is given by S. C. 
thus:~3TTfHT SR cTcT : “The 

°*gan is united with the external object on the one hand and is 
on the other connected with the mind which acts as a link 
with the soul/* So the contact of the mind is with two 
things at once, viz. the soul and the organ, and both are the 
Causes of knowledge. The first part of the definition 
ending with is therefore inserted to exclude the soul. 
w hioh is the seat of 14 special qualities, 1 while the organ of 
sense possesses none. But then one might object that as the 
° r gans of sense such as smell and sight partake of the 
Uature of their respective constituents, xiz. % earth and light, 
,lle y must possess odour and colour, the special qualities of 




1- See quotation p. 85-86 Supra. 
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earth and light. The answer is that they do possess them, 
but the qualities are not manifested in them, and hence the 
word is inserted to qualify In this form how¬ 

ever the definition becomes too narrow, because it does not 
apply to snsr, the organ of hearing, which being by hypothesis 
possesses one viz. This defect 

is removed by excluding (^T%R) from the special qua¬ 
lities that are not manifested in an organ of sense. In this 
way the definition is made to denote an organ alone. Other 
and perhaps simpler definitions of are ^n^RUT- 

Hcfrr^T^; 1 and In the first 

of these 3*cftr%*T excludes the Soul and external objects, while 
excludes which being 3Tc?rfe*T is the 

proximate cause of In the second definition the 

words ^r^T?RqR: exclude the Soul. is of two kinds, the 

internal (sRcriTT^l) which is mind, and the external 
which are five, viz. the organs of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
^nd touch, corresponding to the five elements. Of these the 
organs of smell, taste and hearing apprehend qualities only, 
while the rest apprehend substances as well as qualities. 

8. The third devision of earth isT^RT object, which compre¬ 
hends the whole mass of inorganic sub- 
oh i ect • stances. The term TWT is used here some¬ 

what loosely. It signifies everything that 
at any time becomes the object of our knowledge. Organs of 
sense not being objects of direct preception may perhaps be 
excluded from the class TWT, but organic bodies, at least 
of all the living beings beside ourselves, do become the 
objects of perception and ought therefore to fall under l^RT. 
One's own body being subjective () may be ranked 
apart, but the bodies of other persons are as much objects of 
knowledge as houses or stones. Why then should they 
not be included under NW ? The reason is that the 
word is used hero in a restricted sense. It 


1T. K. p. 3. 


2 Tattva-Cint5mapi. 
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means those things only which are always the objects and 
never the subjects of knowledge. The bodies of living beings 
* though objects of other men's knowledge are subjective so 
far as each individual is concerned, while inanimate things 
like stones not having any knowledge of their own must 
always remain objects and objects only. This point does not 
seem to have been clearly understood by commentators, al¬ 
though the difficulty was perceived by therm S. C. for instance 
remarks “u^rt^oT ^mri’-SS'PT'ai- 

frvguvu; 1^Tfrcn^F.HTg i u-th 'PRT'r 3 

that is, although the three-fold division is a _cross- 
•division in as much as tiie usual definition of Pt'PT (WlPPinii 
T%<pr:) would also apply to bodies and organs, the latter are 
•classed separately for the clear understanding of beginners 
This explanation of S. C. is of course copied from a similar 
one in Muktavali 

1 It is difficult to guess how such a cross-division 
tends to the easy comprehension of beginners, but probably 
these commentators, while noting that body and organ are 
expressly excluded from f%mr, did not quite realize why the 
meaning of the word m’lU' was thus restricted. It is also 
significant that Ann.mbhatta defines fw simply as 
ftvp, and thus carefully abstains from any reference ro 
vtn or 3T*TT*T. 

9. There are two other questions with regard to the extent 
of the class ftw which cannot be so easily answered. The 
first is whether atoms are included in m*. The definition 
^PTmiifr would of course exclude them, for atoms being 
can never he the objects of enjoyment. Besides 
other works expressly exclude them. Bhasa-Partccheda 
for instance has.— 

On the other hand, as observed in a previous note (Supra 
P. 106) Armambhatta would seem to include atoms under 
fg'Tg, and the fact that he gives a definition of ITTT which 


1 S. M. Cal. cd. p. 27. 

2 B. P. 37. 
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applies to atoms as well as products supports the conjecture. 
The second question is whether plants are to be classed with 
^RTT or with Tfw. The question seems to have very much 
exercised later writers, and there is a difference of opinion. 
Prasastapada includes trees under RW, 1 while Visvandtha r 
the author of Siddhanta-Mukidvali , declares in favour of the 
opposite view. 2 3 Sa/hkara Misra discusses the arguments on 
both sides and arrives at the only reasonable conclusion, ?r>Jnvr 
^ ^^cT^JTcfr ^ Annum- 

bhaita also would seem to take the same view. 


SECT. XI. 3?Tq.\ 


Water is a thing having cold touch. It is of two sorts , eternal 
and non-eternal. Eternal is atom t non-eternal is the product. It 
is again three-fold , body , organ , and Gbject. Body is in the region 
of Varuna , organ is the se?ise of taste perceiving savour and 
residing on the tip of the tongue; masses are rivers , seas etc. 

1. Water is defined as having cool touch. Like earth, 
Tjr , water is divided, first into eternal and non- 

vy'ateT. 

eternal, and then into body, organ and 
mass. The watery body is possessed by 
beings in the regions of Varuna , the organ is the organ of 
taste located at the tip of the tongue, and the mass com¬ 
prehends rivers, oceans etc. This and the following paragraph 
on light closely resemble the last one treating of earth, and 
appear to have been inserted with an eye to symmetry. They 
are good examples of how a passion for analogies and sym¬ 
metry in everything often leads to unwarranted and absurd 
conclusions. Because we see earthy bodies and earthy atoms, 
we are also asked to believe in watery and luminary bodies as 
well as atoms in the Varuna and Aditija regions respectively, 
Kanada defines water as 53T- T%rqrP, 4 and al- 


1. P. B. Ben. ed. p, 23. 

2. S. M. Cal. ed. p. 26. 

3. V. S. Up. Cal. ed. p. 214. 

4. V. S. II, I, 2. 
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irms the coldness of the touch of water, 1 but it is singu¬ 
lar that no trace of the subsequent classification is found in 
his Sutras. These details in the case of water as well as of 
light have been supplied by commentators, whose dialectical 
ingenuity never fails to supply arguments for defending the 
grossest absurdities. The objection, for instance, that a watery 
body having no solidity, would be like a bubble of water, in¬ 
capable of enjoyment, is met by the reply that though such a 
body would be mainly composed of watery particles, there 
would be enough of earthy atoms in it to add consistency 
and cohesion. This watery body is held to be only 3WM3T. 
Another objection that if coldness is the special attribute of 
water how is it felt in slabs of stone, is answered by attri¬ 
buting the coldness to the presence of water in the stone. 
The remarks made in the three preceding notes on the last 
section as to the propriety of the division and cross-division* 
apply mutatis mutandis to this and the following sections 
also. For the qualities residing in water see quotation, 
at p. 85 Supra. 


Sect. XII 

Light has hot touch. It is of two sorts , eternal and non¬ 
eternal 5 eternal is atomic, non-etmial is product . It is again 
threefold, body, oi'gan and mass ; body is well-Icnoun in the 
Solar region, organ is the sight ivhich perceives colour and 
resides m the forepart of the black jmpil of the eye ; mass is 
fourfold, earthy, heavenly, gastric and mineral Earthy ( mass ) 
is fire and the like ; heavenly is lightning etc. produced from 
watery fuel \ gastric causes digestion of things eaten; mineral 
is gold and the like . 

1. The only variation in this section over the last two is 
the sub-division of fwr into four kinds of 
Llght - light ; 1 earthy, in the shape of common 

fire and the light of the glowworm; 2 celes¬ 
tial, in the shape of lightning which is fed by the fuel of 
water ( vtm ), as well as sun-light, moon-light and 

submarine fire ; 3 gastric, which is instrumental in digesting 
the food eaten; and 4 mineral, such as gold and other metals. 
The first two kinds are undoubtedly real fires ; but it* w ill re 


1. V. S. IT, 2,5. 
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Juire a very strong metaphor to class the latter two among the 
luminary substances. The gastric juice is called fire be¬ 
cause it consumes food like fire, and produces heat in the 
body. The last case of luminous.metals will be discussed 
further on. 


2 . The threefold division of light and the four-fold subdivi¬ 
sion of it's third variety are taken from 
Varieties of lustre. p ra ^ as i a p^^ a * s scholium, while the origi¬ 
nal Siitias themselves contain no trace of 
them. Savikara Misra , the author of Upas ’ 
kara gives another four-fold division of light, viz, 1 having 
colour and touch manifested, as sun-light; 2 having colour 
manifested but touch unrnanifested, as mcon-light ; 3 having 
both colour and touch slightly unmanifested, as the lustre 
of the eye ; 4 having colour slightly unmanifested, but touch 
fully manifested, as a red-hot postsherd. 1 This division is 
of course not compatible with the first, and proves that the 
symmetrical classification adopted by Annambhatta was 
regarded by Samkara Misra as an innovation of the Scholiast 
not reconcilable with the original &utra. It may be remarked 
in passing that the organ of sight is located by Naiyayikas 
at the top of the black ball, but modern science places it still 
further back on the retina, the black eye-balls being simply 
windows to let in external light. Another now exploded 
doctrine of the Naiyayikas was that before an object could 
be perceived, the organ of sight went out of the eye, reached 
the objact and then returned back to its place carrying with 
it the impression of the object; while it is now proved that 
the organ does not go out at all but the rays of the sun 
falling on the object carry its impression to the retina 
of the eye. 

3. Naiyayikas have spent much argument to prove why 
gold and other metals are classed under 
Gold is light „ light. The argument by which the luminosity 

(^5T6T^r) of gold is established is explained 
at length in T. D. Gold is light because it 
«an neither be earth, nor water, nor wind. Its being 
■any of the last five dravyas is of course out of the ques“ 
tion. Gold is not earth because the fluidity of melted 


1. V. S. Up. Cal. Ed. p. 74. 
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gold is not destroyed even by application of extreme heat,, 
while the fluidity of earthy things such as clarified butter 
is generally found to vanish at certain temperature when, 
there is no counteracting force. The fluidity of gold remains, 
intact even in the absence of any counteracting force. 
Gold cannot therefore be of earthy nature. ' It cannot be- 
water because its fluidity is occasional and not inherent; 
nor can it be wind as it has colour. Gold therefore is light, 
the heat and brilliancy natural to light being concealed by 
the obstruction of earthy colour and touch. The argument 
may be put in the following syllogism-*— 


i crw, <r<ir ^ \ 


. The falla °y or rather a number of fallacies in this reason 
-ng can be easily detected. In the first place, the proposition 
^ a t fluidity of every earthy substance must be destroyed 
oy extreme heat is an arbitrary assumption based on insuffi¬ 
cient data. Modern science proves that the solidity and 
^uidity are not definite qualities belonging to particular 
7 nd substances as the Naiyayikos hold; but they are 
simply states of matter dependent on temperature. Thirdly 
e device of accounting for the non-appearance of any 
quality by the supposition of a counteracting force is often, 
as here, carried rather too far. If obstructing causes can 
explain the disappearance of heat and brilliancy of light, 
w hv can they not explain the non-destruction of the fluidity 
of gold ? To remove this objection the words 
are introduced in the for we often see that when 

there is an obstructing cause, even earthy substances, such 
as ghee placed in water, do not lose their fluidity. But how 
is it to be proved that there is no obstructing cause in the 
case of gold also? The difficulty of converting metals to 
gaseous state by the application of strongest possible heat 
seems to have struck the Indian thinkers early, but owing 
to the infancy of experimental sciences they did not wait to 
verify their conceptions of solidity and fluidity. They rather 
Preferred the easier way of solving the difficulty by relegat* 
these apparent exceptions to a different category r.ltoge- 




ther. The Naiyayikas included the metals under tf^n^to 
which their peculiar lustre gave them affinity. The Mi- 
rnamscilcas went further and reckoned the metals as a distinct 
dravyn. 


Sect; XIII. c*Tf .. 

Air has touch without colour. It is of two sorts eternal and 
non-eternal; eternal is atomic , non-eternal is product. It. is 
again threefold , body , organ and mass; body is in the aerial 
world , organ is the sense of touch , apprehending touch and 
spread over the whole body , mass is the cause of the shaking of 
trees etc. 

Air circulating within the body is Prana , Though one , it 
acquires diff erent names such as Prana , ApanOy etc. owing to 
( different) situations. 

1 . This section also is modelled on the three last preced¬ 

ing. Air is defined as colourless and pos¬ 
sessing touch. It is of two kinds eternal 
and non-eternal, and again of three kinds, 
body in the regions of wind, organ of sense in the shape of 
the airy cuticle extending over the whole surface of our 
body, and object or mass in the form of the wind that blows 
and shakes trees. 

2. Another variety of air is however mentioned, called 

vital air or breath, which is nothing but 

Breath. wind moving inside our body. There is a 

difference of opinion as to how breath is 
to be classed under wind. Prasastapada and the ancient 
school mention breath as a fourth kind of air and distinct 
from the body, organ, and mass ; while later works on Nyuya 
generally include it under mass. It is doubtful what view 
Annambhatta takes, but from the unconnected manner in 
which he has tacked the definition of to the section on 
he seems to be undecided. While he divides into 
three kinds only, and not into four as Prasastapada has 
done, he does not expressly class STfOT under m*T. In the 
Dipika also he carefully avoids the point, although the 

rnoRdT fJSTfrcPflfen would seem to show that he 
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► say something on the point. He gives however a 
decided opinion as to the identity of the five breaths. AI- 
‘ though srmr is mentioned as one of the five breaths, it can 
m ~ also be used as a generic name for all of 

them, as the remaining four are nothing 
more than the same q-RT called by 
different names, according to the different parts of body 
it travels over and the different functions it performs. 
There are not really five breaths but only one passing 
through five places and performing five functions, each at its 
proper place. Prasastapada simply says 
^rr SWT, the first word including Annambhatta has 
improved upon him by employing the word which sig¬ 
nifies both Icfciir and The exact meaning of sqTPT will 

be discussed further on. The five breaths are differentiated by 
their places in an old verse 


srrofr s£ts<tpt: wrer 1 

^TTfT: m 

Prana, is situated in the breast, Apuna in the rectum, 
Samaria in the navel, Uddna in the throat and Vyana over 
the whole body. 


Hie functions and names of the five are explained thus^- 
jS^Tm^rvqr i i ^ i srrsr- 

i see? iwussw i rfr- 

^T^TPT: i These five breaths also bear mythological 

Barnes.— 


3*TT 3T*T STTpqTcT* ^TT I 

T%3|wdT I 

ststtR ipi u-^^rnfr u 


As the whole of this peculiarly Pauranic physiology 
has been imported into modern A ydija works it cannot be 
“totally ignored, but it is not necessary to dwell on it here 
^By further. It may be noted, however, as a good example 
°w Indian systematists often imported foreign material into 
le * r systems, and reconciled it as far as possible with their 
lu ndamental doctrines. 
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Is air visible ? 


3. Air has been defined as devoid of colour, and possess¬ 
ing touch; the first epithet distinguishes it 
from the first three and the second epithet 
from the last five dravyas. The touch in 
the air is again neither hot nor cool, and therefore different 
from the touch in light or water. Air thus occupies a 
somewhat middle and ambiguous position between the visible 
and the invisible dravyas ; and consequently a hot discussion 
has been carried on between the ancient and the modern, 
schools of Naiyayikas as to whether air is perceptible or not. 
The ancients held that air cannot be perceived but can only be 
known by inference ; and Annambhatta inclines to the same- 
view. The argument, says T. D., that air is perceptible like 
a jar , as it possesses perceptible touch, is wrong, because 
manifested colour is a necessary condition precedent to 
perceptibility. A condition () is defined as BTOTOTR^'OT 
BTOBTOTPre:, that which is greater in extent than BTOT 
( the thing to be proved ) but is not more extensive than 
the BTSB’ or i<J ( reason ). In a good syllogism the BTOT 
must always be greater than, or at least equal in extent to, 
the e. g. the BTOT fire should always exist wherever 
there is smoke, the "When however the 13 is greater in 
extent than the BTOT, there are necessarily found cases where 
the exists but the BTOT does not -, and consequently an 
argument based on that%2 becomes fallacious. These cases 
are due to an OTTOT. Now let us put the above argument in. 
a syllogism , and the will at once appear .*— 

iffq ^ BTSlWqOTTr* 

m ^ sotot btb b b sr^: *rsrr 1 

rTOT OT3B l 
TOTTrT^rr t 


Here%B is BTTTT&e because there is an B<TTTO intervening 
between the gg and the *TTOT. The is (the 

state of having manifested colour)and is of coursegreater in 
extent than the BIOT and less than the bt*ib. TheBTTOT is greater 
than the BTOT because we can say bib 
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all substances visible to external sens¬ 
es have manifested colour. The words spar and 3)Tgv?>%jr are used 
in order to make it clear that we are talking of sensuous percep¬ 
tion of substances only, and thus to exclude umwr and per- 
cep tible q ualities like *r<T. We cannot however assert m mr 
frai^T^r, wherever there is tangibility 
rhere is manifested^ colour, because wo know as a fact that 
an- though UHrawsipsTT does not possess 7 -adW The 7qn% 
^therefore On account of its existence the 

or major permise becomes too extensive, and the whole 
argument is a fallacy. Separated from its technicalities, the 
above reasomug amounts to this. According to the hypo¬ 
thesis of the ancient Naiyayikas the term has a 

narrower meaning and is exclusively applied to the cases of 

ann “h SUbstanCGS and Qualities that are 

apprehended by other senses but are not seen by the eye do 

ecome °fri pc ts of perception. In this restricted sense of 
name ly ocular perception, it is evident that 
must be a necessary condition and that air which has no** 
cannot be perceptible. 

•. Tbe modern Naiyayikas, who affirm the perceptibility of 
air , deny this in tote, because they deny the very hypothesis 
that is confined t0 ocu]ar percept . on ouly 

expla,ned fc y s - C. as being sn% 

that is everything is perceptible that possesses tome 
special quality having but not %?, as for instance 
uiamiested colour or manifested touch, combined with 
magnitude. On this hypothesis modern Naiyayikas regard 
air as Perceptible, as it is the object of as opposed to 

^IS’T.mfu^.but atoms are not, because they have no magni¬ 
tude. Ar.nambhatta holds the ancient view and regards air os 
Inferable only. 

16 
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4. The inference to prove the existence of qTgis stated at 
length in T. D. The not-hot-not-cold touch 
Why air is a dts - w j 1 f c ] 1 we feel on the blowing of the wind 

Unct entity. ° 

must reside in some substance as it is a qua¬ 
lity, because the <?f 3T QW: f%T%^qTsnT: is univer¬ 

sally true. Now the touch cannot reside in earth, because 
all earthy matter having manifested touch has also manifest¬ 
ed colour which is not found here. The touch cannot also 
reside in water or light, because it is neither cold nor hot. 
It cannot reside in the four all-pervading substances, ether, 
time, space and soul, for if it did, it ought to be found every¬ 
where. Finally it cannot rest in mind, because mind being 
atomic, any quality residing in it cannot be felt. So there 
must be a ninth substance, different from these, where this 
touch may reside, and that substance we call air. 


It is not necessary to criticise the above reasoning, because 
it is too evidently founded on a total ignorance of the nature 
of atmosphere as determined by modern physical science. 
The idea that cur atmosphere is a mixture of diuereut gases 
and not one uniform and that it has several distinguish¬ 
ing properties besides touch and other ‘ special quali¬ 
ties,’ never occurred to these Indian physicists. Roughly 
speaking, ^T^nfr, and of the Naiyuyikas may be 
identified with the three states of matter, solid, fluid and 
gaseous, while is a sort of material embodiment of the 
energy of heat. The Hindu physicist most probably did not 
know that heat and luminosity are the results of the same 
kind of chemical action, Luminosity or was 

classed as a variety of colour, while was a kind of touch. 

5. As air is the last of the four tangible dnwms which 

rr . are divided into eternal and non-eternal. 

How world m rx ; 5 

created , the L. D. takes occasion to state the Ntjaya 

theory of creation and destruction o mate¬ 
rial things. Motion is first produced in the atoms as a result 
of God’s will. This motion produces conjunction two 
monads giving birth to a diad. Three diads or binan atoms 
make one tertiary. From this last is produced the qua irate, 
and so on, until the groat masses of ear h, and wat w, iid* 
light, and atmosphere are formed. 


mi msr/i,. 
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destruction of things takes place in the same 

. Process of destru. 0 i deT : t]lati J’ when God wills to destroy 
ction. effects, motion is produced dividing the 

monads, and thereby destroying the 
mnary. Thence follows the destruction of the tertiary, and 
so on, until the mass of earth becomes extinct. This is the 
process of creation and destruction which is unanimously 
accepted by all Naiyayikaa; but there is a difference of opi¬ 
nion between the ancient and the modern schools as to the 
precise cause which immediately brings about the destruction 
of things. The old traditionists ( rst^pt ) held that with one 
exception the destruction of effects is immediately brought 
about by the destruction of their causes, the exception beino- 

she binaries which are destroyed, not by the destruction of 

.heir causes, t. e. the monads which are indestructible, but by 
the destruction of the union of the monads or primary atoms. 
In other words, the binaries are destroyed by the dissolution, 
and the subsequent products by the destruction, of the parts 
composing them. The dissolution of parts no doubt occurs 
ln tIle latter cases also, but there it is itself the result of the 
destruction of parts. The moderns object to this multiplicity 
of causes on the ground that it i6 simpler (tTTOn' ) to assume 
only one uniform cause in all cases, namely, the dissolution 
of the union binding the parts, than to suppose one cause for 
*he binaries and another for other effects. In their opinion, 
erefore, there is only one cause for the destruction of all 
e ects, namely tbe dissolution of the union which is the s?r- 
^Rnr or non-intimate cause of the product. 


<§L 


The difference between the two views is much more 
radical than appears at first. According to the former view, 
e Process of destruction always proceeds from cause to effect 
l ' e ' destruction of parts always precedes the destruction 
effect. When the monads are separated, the binaries are 
Necessarily destroyed, and the destruction of the latter as 
Necessarily involves the destruction of the tertiaries. In this 
banner the final product is destroyed the last, just as it is the 
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last to be produced. Now this is diametrically opposed to the 
view held by other schools of Indian philosophers, especially 
the Veddvtins. BTidaidyara in Brahv a-Sutia II, 3,14 express¬ 
ly says that the process of destruction is just the opposite 
( f that of creation ; that is, the final product is destroyed 
first, then its parts, then their parts respectively, until wo- 
arrive~at the ultimate causes. In other words, destruction is 
accomplished by the successive resolution of things into 
their Components. This is in accordance with the rule warrant¬ 
ed by our experience that analysis or division proceeds in A 
contrary way to synthesis or composition, whilst the Naiijayika 
theory lays down that the building and the pulling down 
processes are accomplished exactly in the same way. This 
means that as w r e build a house frcm the foundation to 
the top, we should pull it down in the same order. This ia 
certainly an impossibility ; for, as Sankarcearya in his com¬ 
mentary on the above mentioned Bfclviasvtic justly points 
out, if the destruction of effect follows that of parts, there 
must be an interval when the parts have vanished but the* 
effect remains. Where could the effect reside in this interval? 
Not on the intermediate parts which are already extinct, nor 
on the ultimate atoms between which and the final effect 
there is no direct connection. The existence of the effect in 
the absence of the parts is as absuid as it would he impossible 
to take away the foundation of a house without bringing 
down the roof. The theory of destruction laid down by the- 
ancient Naiyayikas is therefore opposed to reason as w T ell as 
experience. But the view of the moderns is not so incon¬ 
sistent with the natural order of things. Their theory that 
destruction of effects is produced by the dissolution of the 
union of parts is equally reconcilable with the old Naiydyika 
doctrine and the Vedantic doctrine, according as we conceive 
the process >f destruction to begin frcm the non-intimate cause 
of and end with that of the final product, o Tiiee versa. 

The old Naiydyika theory is positively opposed to the order 
of natute, while the modern is reconcilable with it. 
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8. The Naiyayikas accept the old mythological idea of 

two cosmic dissolutions, an ( intermediate dis¬ 

solution ) when all tangible products only are destroyed, and 
a HffsraTQ' ( universal dissolution ) when all things, material 
and immaterial, are merged in the prinium mobile, that is* 
the atoms. These periodical creations and destructions, says 
T. D. , are proved on the authority of the Sridi text •q'ffrr *T?rr- 

the Creator made the creation as be/ore,' the 
word 1 before ? implying that there was a previous creation 
of which the present one is a copy. 

9. This is a convenient place for an explanation of the 

Naiyuyika or Indian atomic theo- 

<itorns d ° Ct7 lUe °* as ^ * s essentially connected with the 

evolution and ultimate lorm of the first 
four substances. The Nyaya theory of creation and destruc¬ 
tion as explained above presupposes the existence of atoms, 
while the division of earth, water, light and air, into eternal 
and non-eternal is founded on the same fact. T. D* therefore 
properly asks and answers here the question what is the 
proof for the existence of these atoms on which so large a 
part of Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrines seems to be based. 
The argument briefly put by T. D. may be explained thus: 
Every visible thing is composed of parts, for a thing in order 
to be visible must have three dimensions, length, breadth and 
thickness; and these dimensions necessarily per,suppose 
smaller parts. A line has length because it is a succession 
of many points, while a surface has length and breadth be¬ 
cause it is a series of lines placed side-ways. A mathemati¬ 
cal point on the other hand having no dimension can never 
be perceived and is really speaking nothing but a notion. 
Having established this universal and self-evident proposi¬ 
tion that every viable thing has parts ( re re re 

), we get the further axiom, also proved by 
•xperienoe, that every object having parts is divisible into 
any number of smaller parts. From these two axioms we 
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come to the conclusion that by gradually dividing and sub* 
dividing a thing howsoever large we can arrive at particles 
as minute as we please. But the same experience which - 
gives us the above two self-evident axioms puts a limit to 
our power of division, and we find that beyond a certain 
limit we cannot go on dividing a particle ad infinitum. In 
modern times Chemistry has increased this power of divi¬ 
sion largely but still it is not indefinite, and science is- 
forced to assume a limit on which it bases all its calcul¬ 
ations. This limit is the terror of Nyaya and the atom of 
European scientists, the smallest of the small, and the 
ultimate constituent of all matter in the universe. Human 
mind cannot think without having some purely simple no¬ 
tions which it combines into complex ideas, and these simple 
notions must have their counterparts, such as the atoms, in 
the external world. This is the genesis of the atomic theory,, 
and the Naiyayika argument to prove the existence of qr^vr 
is essentially the same, although clothed in the phraseology 
of their peculiar dogmas. The smallest visible particle is the- 
mote in the sunbeam which is called sqoyqr, or fr?, 

that is, a tertiary atom. This mote being visible must have 
parts. Each of these parts again, called is divisible 

into smaller parts because it produces the large magnitude 
in the just as the thread of a large piece of cloth is 

itself divisible. To explain this it must be noted here that 
in Nyaya theory the iT^rq, magnitude, is a distinct species of 
dimension from and cannot therefore be produced 

from it. If had no parts and were itself the ultimate- 

particle, its stqjpq would have been incapable of producing 
the of suejtjr; while by assuming a further subdivision 

of 5=51^ into two atoms, we can account for the magnitude 
of sqqrqr by saying that it is the number of atoms compos¬ 
ing the binaries forming a snpj, and not their eiqrfq, that 
gives rise to the latter's magnitude. It is for this reason 
that while two atoms make one binary molecule three 

binaries are thought necessary to make up a tertiary. The 

number two only intensifies in the product the qfoner of 






each part; and thus the compound of two binaries, which 
are would be^cTT i. e. still more minute, and not 
as the ssripF: really is. Therefore the number of binaries 
composing the is fixed at three to account for its mag¬ 
nitude, while, no such reason existing in the case of 530 ^, 
the number of its parts i. e. the atoms, need not be more 
than two. Hence the mnemonical couplet 

^r: i cT^r qs-cwr ^rm: ^ n The atom 

is the sixth part of the little mote which we see in the sun¬ 
beam coming through the window. 

10 . The question then arises -In what respect does the 3 ^ 5 ^ 
of a binary differ from the erqrcq' of an atom ? That the two- 
are different cannot be disputed, because atoms being parts 
of binaries must be smaller, and also because their qTRTPJT 
has a distinct name qrRsuo^^r which is never applied to 
binaries. Now, according to the law that like produces like, 
the of a must be greater in degree than the VT\K- 

of a that is, a binary must be more minute 

than the atom, which is absurd. To obviate this difficulty 
as well as that about the in the Naiyayikas make 

an exception of atoms and binaries to the usual rule that 
the magnitude of the product is nothing but the magnitudes 
of parts intensified so many times. They assert that the 
magnitude of the product is produced by any one of the 
three causes, viz. the magnitude, the number, or the parti¬ 
cular arrangement of parts. Kariuda , in the aphorism ^R°T- 
by the ^ in which according to commentators we 
&re to understand the two other causes and 

lays down this multiplicity of causes, and expressly 
distinguishes sugsr from in the next aphorism. While 
the ITStST of products from upwards is caused by ^R&T- 

as well as srqpq' is caused by or number of 

Parts only. But here comes the question why we should 
stop at the sixth part of wrqj. There seems to have been a 
difference of opinion as to why we must go even so far. 
Some are for stopping at and others at fTC or squr^: 


1. v. s. VII, l, 9. 
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-even, 1 but no one appears to go beyond the WTO* except 
of course the Vedantins and the Savikhyas who deny the 
■q^rqTcT^ altogether. The necessity of stopping at this limit 
is of course founded on the usual argument of regressus cid- 
infirnlum. If we have to stop somewhere it is better that we 
.should stop at the earliest limit available: for, as T. D. puts 
it, if this *ror. f qr also is a product of still smaller parts, there 
will be 3T^^7r. The same argument is often put in another 
way. Why is this jar distinct from or larger or smaller than 
the piece of cloth or that jar ? The answer is that the con¬ 
stituent pans of this jar are different or more or less 
numerous than those in the other. The parts of each are 
again larger or smaller according as they contain more or 
less sub-divisions. Reasoning in this way we find that a 
mountain is far bigger than a mustard seed, because the 
number of ultimate parts, that is the atoms, is much larger 
in the first than in the second. These ultimate particles 
.must be all indivisible and of equal magnitude, because so 
long as there are degrees of size amongst them, there will 
he a possibility of reducing the larger to the size of the 
smaller, that is, there will be further division. The indivisi¬ 
bility of atoms necessarily implies thar they are all of equal 
size. It is nothing but their greater or smaller number 
therefore that can make one thing, like the mountain Meru, 
-big, and another thing, like a mustard seed, small. To cal¬ 
culate these numbers we must have a common unit like 
WTO. If we however do not recognize WW and go on 
dividing ad infinitum , the number of parts in both things 
will be equal but the parts will vary in magnitude, and the 
question why one is larger than the other will ever remain 
unsolved. Thus the parts in both the Meru and the mustard 
seed being always the same in number, namely infinite, 
there is no reason why the one thing should differ in size 
from the other, and perfect equality ought to exist between 
the two ). If however, we fix upon a 


1. G. 0. IV. 2, 17 4 
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'^ t ^P JKKLK2 cr ^ T?fC E’ we can easily account for their different 
Magnitudes by the varying number of atoms in each. It can 
be easily guessed from this that the statement made above 
that the magnitude of a thing depends on the number (srfpg’) 
or the size ( ) or the peculiar arrangement ( ) 

of its parts was only provisional, the real cause in all cases 
being the number of ultimate parts, while the latter two 
causes were simply the variations of the first. This may 
perhaps account for their omission in the original aphorism 
Kcinada. 2, 


<SL 


11. A third but not a very convincing argument for proving 
the necessity of atoms may be stated in Dr. Roer’s words— 
1 o say that the point where the end is obtained is not 
eternal would be to admit the production of an effect from a 
thing which is notin the connection of intimate relation. 
Therefore this point is eternal. As the concinual progress 
from one great thing to another still greater finds its end 
m the assumption of the sky and other infinite substances, 
«o there must also be ultimately a cessation of the progress 
from small to a smaller thing. Thus the necessity of atoms 
is proved. ” 2 


12. Su ch is the wuurqrT which originally distinguished Vax - 
sesika philosophy from others, and which 
IndiaMdoTJeV" was afterwards imported into various other 
systems. It closely resembles the doctrine 
°f atoms which found acceptance with several Greek philo¬ 
sophers. Leucippus considered the basis of all bodies to 
consist of extremely fine particles, differing in form and 
nature, which he supposed to be dispersed throughout space 
a nd to which the followers of Epicurus first gave the name 
atoms. To these atoms he attributed a rectilinear motion, 
consequence of which such as are homogeneous were 
United, whilst the lighter ones were dispersed throughout 
^Pace. The universe was made ot matter consisting of 
.ultimate indivisible atoms which are indestructible and 


» V. s. VII, 1 . 9. 

2 Roer s Trans, of B. P. Bib t Ind. p. 16 Note. 
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eternal. Empedocles and Anaxagoras did not exclude mind' 
and spirit from this atom-born universe, thus partially agree¬ 
ing with Kartdda who excludes spirit but includes mind and 
intellect in matter. Leucippus and Democritus excluded 
both. Epicurus added nothing to the doctrine. The 
3T5" of Kanada also materially agrees with the modern 
atomic theory of Dalton on which the whole science of 
chemistry may be said to be founded. The conception of 
atoms, simple as it seems when once comprehended, is one 
of the most subtle and shows a considerable advance of 
philosophical thought. The doctrine has been sharply 
criticized by IZamhardcarya and other Vedantic writers, 
and their criticisms have greatly tended to diminish its- 
popularity ; but the credit of originality is none the less due 
to the philosopher who first discovered it. 


SECT. XIV. 3TT3»T5T^. 

Akasa or ether is that uhich has sound for its ( special)■ 
Quality. It is one, all-pervading and eternal. 

This definition of ether differs from the preceding four 
- , i n that the word ?jot is inserted in it, when 

A .as a or ether, au jjj 0r m tgTit have as well said 

or VHg.iSiHT. What is then the 

propriety of the word gar ? V. V. and S. C. explain it as 
intended to controvert the doctrine of Bhutta Mimahisakas 
that sound is a substance and not a quality; but the explana¬ 
tion is rather far-fetched. That of N. B. and BUakaytha 
is better, namely that the word sot is used for ftsigg or and 
implies that sound is the special quality of ether and ether 
alone, as distinguished from all other substances. Colour 
and other qualities are found in several substances, and even 
odour, the special quality of earth, is often associated with 
water and air; but sound is always confined to ether. 
Hence the author defined earth as simply nvggHT while 
he defines ether as As to the Mimanisa 

doctrine that sound is substance, it is already denied. 











■4iL 

also 

i e 0 

6ther is the seat of that particularity (f^F?) which coexists 
with a special quality (sound) that is created but not produced' 
from conjunction. Ether, being eternal and all-pervading, 
has a T^rqr of its own, but this fw'T is distinguished from 
that of soul, as it is accompanied by a created special quality 
i. e. sound, and hence the qualification etc.. 

But then the partcutarities in atoms are also accompanied 
by created qualites and hence they have to be exclud¬ 
ed by the further epithet the special quali¬ 
ties in atoms such as being olten 

This elaborate definition therefore ultimately amounts 
to the same as Ether is the best available 

though not quite accurate English equivalent for Akasa 
because it resembles the latter in being an all-pervading and 
imponderable substance. Ether however carries light and 
heat only, and not sound, which function is assigned by mod¬ 
ern science to the atmosphere. Ether therefore resembles 
Akasa in all respects, except its special quality of producing 
sound. Both ether and Akasa are substances proved by in¬ 
ference, that is, their existence is presumed in order to account 
for certain natural phenomena, such as the diffusion of 
light and sound which are otherwise inexplicable. 

2 Kanadcr concludes sound to be the sign of Akasa 

by process of exhaustion, because no other 
attr iblieo/z'kns'a substance is capable of having sound as its 
quality. The question in what respects 
Akasa difFers from Dik will be discussed under JDik. The 
seems to be that the names of the five elements including 
'Akasa came down to the Naiyayikas from a very ancient source 
and that they had no choice but to recognize them if they want- 
Q d to preserve their orthodoxy. They only assigned to each such 
and functions as harmonized with their own physical 
theory of the universe. Our author mentions three characteris¬ 
es of Akasa , that it is one, all-pervading, and eternal. The 
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defined as 


3 Sarv. D. S, Calc. ed ; p. 104. 
2 V. S, II, 1, 27. 
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epithet one implies that the mention of numerous A-kasas 
such as and sngptfm in common parlance is due to 

jOTTP* and cannot be real. Being one and emitting sound 
everywhere, ether is necessarily all-pervading; and being all- 
.pervading it must be eternal also. Being Akasa is 3fifr- 
imperceptible, and therefore known only by inference. 
The ^syllogism may be put thus : ST*?: 

5^nfSrrTs i ^ ra n q^ TT grar ST ra ; l cranr- 


^T4T 


- 3. T. D. defines all-pervasion, as 

contact with all corporeal objects. Corpo- 
Vibhutva reality (Wc%) again is"defined as T- 

the quality of having definite 
• dimensions, is defined by N. B. as Cor¬ 

poreal substances are thus either those that have definite 
•dimensions or that have motion The second definition prac¬ 
tically amounts to the same as the first, because action or 
motion implies movement of either the parts or the whole 
from one place to another, and that is not possible unless 
the substance is limited in space. The corporeal substances 
are five * earth, water, light, air, and mind. They and their 
common properties are enumerated as follows s— 


rW fep Ttt trgr ^ I 
rOTr 3rm u 1 2 

These however do not constitute a separate class as they 
come under Udayana’s exception, cross-division. 2 The clas- 
of five dravyas crosses with that of five W dravyas, the 
first four being common to both, but vrw of the one class being 
replaced by STFH’T^T in the other. The distinction between hh 
and is simple. dravyas are coporeal substances that 
are limited in space and have definite dimensions ; while the 
dravyas are not necessarily so. They are simply elemental 
substances which singly or by combination among themselves 
become the material causes of all the products in the world. 


1 B. P. 24. 

2 Vido note supra, p. 92, 
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though atomic does not produce anything else and is 
not therefore while suqn^T though all-pervading pro** 
* duces sound. The other four substances are of course both 
^ ls opposed to fqijcqr ( all-pervasion, ) ’^rTc^r 

vottvmzr* or (invariability). Soul is only a 

substratum of knowledge and not being its material cause 
cannot be either W or R<T. 


Sect. XV. 

Time zs the ( special and instrumental) cause of the use of 
4 u orris ) past etc. It is one and all-pervading . 

1. Annambhatta's definition of time is very simple and is 

Time. best ^ or P ra °tical purposes, although it 

labours under the fault of being merely a 

% verbal one. This and the succeeding de¬ 

finitions based cn cqq^R are convenient descriptions of the 
things and are sufficient for their identification, but they do 
11 ot convey the full connotation of the terms. is defined 

by V. V, as i. e statements such as past time 

and future time. The word ig; here, as well as in the fol¬ 
lowing definitions where it is applied to ^r^TT, is to be 
understood in the restricted sense of 
special and instrumental cause. Time is the instrumental 
cause of cqq^R, as distinguished from Aktisa which is 
3ts material cause. -qq^R, of course, is nothing more than 
^’ords or sound. Similarly, time is the special cause of 
alone, as distinguished on the one hand from all 
other effects of which time is only the general cause 
‘ ^H^ROT ), and on the other, from space and other 
things which are enumerated as along with 

time, and which are therefore the general causes of all 
effects including Thus the word !$r, when taken in 

L he above restricted sense, frees the definition of time from 
"bree faults, viz. an 3Tmsqri?r on ether, a second on 

^Pace and other general causes, and an unnecessary restric¬ 
tion ( 3uqu§-) jn calling time the cause of one thing only 
^ ben it is really the cause of all effects. The definition in 
the text, being based on common usage of certain words, 
leches us nothing new about the thing itself. The utmost 
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that it tells us is that time is some unknown entity which 
is necessary to explain why we speak of certain occurrences 
•■as past, others as present and others as future. Ihe fact of 
there being a common usage of those terms is proved by 
our daily experience, and the NaiyaijiJca, finding no better 
way of explaining it, assumes an independent substance, 
which is its source but about the real character of which he 
is as much in the dark as those who deny the substance 
altogether. 

2. Another and apparently more accurate definition of 
"time is that given by Visvanatha :— 

ttW.; 7 £7^T ^TrTnTT^TOT I 

This is compressed into qrmsywr-i%ri%5r- 
^c^TWITof i that is, time is the substance which is 

the (instrumental) cause of our cognitions of priority or post¬ 
eriority, simultaneity or otherwise, slowness or quickness. 1 2 
The only material difference between this and AnwmbhattcJs 
definition is that the latter’s ( common usage ) is 

substituted by sjctni( cognition ). According to Annambhatta 
time is the cause of *snr?TT, that is a certain kind of speech 
or language; while according to Visvanatha and others it 
is the cause of a certain kind of cognitions or mental notions. 
Now as language and ( bought are identical, or rather as 
language is but the out d expression of thoughts, both 
definitions practically amount to the same] thing. There 
can be no outward expression unless there are mental 
notions previously, while t cording to many no thinking is 
possible without the aid ’ language. Anything therefore 
which is an essent ial clem t of the one must be so of the 
other also. Annambho Hi ps short at language and is 
therefore safe; Fnv;m.d//< in going a [step further to 
thought, treads on debate ground; for one may, while 
accepting the instrument; y of time to as a broad and 

indubitable fact, deny at u independent entity like time is 

1 B. P. 4* 5. 

2 Saii>kara ’ sra.on V. S. VIJ, J t 25. 
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the cause of our particular cognitions. For aught we know, 
■the cognitions maybe due to other causes, and when produced’ 
they constitute a separate class the common property of which 
we denote by the word time. It is therefore obvious that Annam- 
bliatta was wise in purposely making his definition simple 
and somewhat vague. 



3. The question what is time essentially, apart from its 
being the cause of any or vft remains to be answered ; 

• and it has remained unanswered till now in spite of the 
various speculations of Indian and European philosophers. 
Among the Indians, Samkliyas denied the existence of an 
me ependent entity like time, including it under alcasa, while 
some modern NaiyayiJcas identify time and space with God. 

ime being an incorporeal and imperceptible substance is 
° ! 1 : y ! n - rribIe - Tbe ar S ument may be stated thus: 

i it must be remembered 

•that time being is the of the qualities 

and which have the substances in which they 

reside for their material causes. The T with which time 
is here identified is the contact of ?r%%qT or rr ra qi ?w^ ( mo¬ 
tions of the sun) with material objects like These mo- 
i'ions of the sun constitute thej Upaclkis that mark the 
divisions of time such as moments, days and months. 


4. Time is regarded as one, all-pervading and eternal entity 
7 » # - . . , li^e Akasi, its particular divisions like 

**11-pervading. those or Afcasa , being due to Upadhi 

and therefore unreal. Here Anmmbhatta 
Probably meansto deny the doctrine of a section of Naiyayikas 
w ho assign reality to raiments only, and regard time in 
general as merely a collection of such moments. It is clear 
from the above that the Nliyayikas did not apply the test 
°f a searching analysis to the conception of time, just as 
K^nt for instance has done in modern times. In his Critique 
° ' ure Reason , Kaos arrives at the conclusion that the 
€ ° ’Ception of time a wall as those of space and causality 
3 ultimata facts lyiim at the basis of all experience and 
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are derived from intuition only. We cannot account for it by 
any theory founded on experience, because experience itself 
is possible only when we have first the idea of time. It 
seems the Naiydyilcas had a faint notion of this fact, which 
they roughly expressed by saying that time is the cause of 
speech ( ) or thought ( ). 

Sect. XVI. 

Space is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
employment of words East, etc. It is one , all-pervading and 
eternal . 

1. The definition of space in the text is modelled 

on that of time. Visvanatha gives 

^ pace * a more comprehensive and accurate 

definition, 41 \ v -fl £d : the cause of 
( our ) notions of far and near. 1 2 Another definition 
of space given in Sarv . D. S . is more technical, 
wqTOtnTJFTT sn-Tcfr, 2 4 space is that which not being time is 
extensive and is devoid of any special quality'. Space, like 
time, is one, all-pervading and eternal, while its varieties 
which are counted four or ten or any larger number, are due 
to Upadhi. The conception of space very nearly corresponds 
to that of time, although the two things can be sufficiently 
distinguished to make them separate entities. The remarks 
as to time in the preceding notes apply mutatis mutandis to 
space also. The difference between time and space is slight 
but clear. Time is the cause of space of 

The tfqil* which diversifies time is production, or in fact, any 
kind of action, while the snTT^r in the case of space is contact 
with co rporeal objects, srr \ 

( S. C. ). This means that the divisions of time are 
determined by production and destruction of things, while 
those of space by the greater or smaller number of visible 
objects that intervene between two spots. 

2. Another distinction between time and space is •— 

^Tc*: l 3 

1 B. P. 46. 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 104. 

3 V. S. Up. Ca'c. ed. p. 115. 
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e relations of time are constant, for when a moment 
of time is said to be present or future with reference to any 
object or event, it is always so ; while the relations of space 
are often varying, that is, the spot of ground, which may be 
eastward of one thing at one time, might be westward of 
the same thing at another or of a different thing at the 
same time. This means that the divisions of time are fixed 
and settled, while those of space are relative only. This 
is not however quite correct, for the relations of time are 
in fact as varying as those of space. The same object or 
event which is past in reference to one moment may be 


future or present with reference to another. The only 
positive assertion that we can make about the two concep¬ 
tions is that they are complementary to each other and 
cannot vary at the same moment ; that is, we can speak of 
different times only with reference to a particular spot, and 
of different spaces with reference to a specific moment of 
time. Like time, space is inferrible only, the inference 
being expressed in the form : 1 


3. It may be asked in what respect Dik differs from 

Ikas-aanddik. Amia and why the two are separtelj 
recognized. Of course as treated in the 
Nyaya system the difference between the 
two is too patent. Akasa is a *frT5"-9\ Dik not; Akasa is the 
material cause of sound and has a special quality ; Di/c does 
not produce sound and has no special quality; Dik resembles 
time in being the general cause of all effects, while Akasa, 
like earth and other meterial substances, produces one kind 
of effect only, namely, sound. Akasa belongs to the region 
of matter, Dik to the province of mind; Akasa has an 
objective existence, Dik is known by subjective experience 
only. In this way the two can be easily differentiated, but 
the question goes deeper. The objector will admit that 
ether and space, as conceived by the Naiyayikas may he 
different entities, but he may still ask, why they are con¬ 
ceived so different at all. In what respect do they differ 
essentially; and if one is dropped, cannot its functions 
18 
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be assigned to the other ? It is not easy to answer the 
question in this form, because the conceptions of ether and 
space are extremely vague and general. It appears however 
that the Naiydikas recognized the two entities, because 
they could not reconcile the notion of a material cause, o- 
sound with that of a general cause of all effeots. A. thing 
which produces a positive material quality like sound must, 
be material; but then it cannot be the instrumental cause 
of mere relations like ^ and which constantly vary 

and have, so to say, only a mental existence. Besides it is 
possible that Akasa had already taken its place m the 
popular mind as one of the five elements before the time of 
Naiydyikas, and they had therefore no choice but to incor¬ 
porate it into their system, while they invented a new sub¬ 
stance called Lik to account for ideas and notions, that 
could not be attributed to Akasa as it was then conceived. 
Whatever may be the case, the distinction between the two 
as defined in the Nyaya system is perfectly clear. 

SECT. XVII. SUcJTT. 

The Soul is the substratum of Knowlege . He is two-fold. 
Human and Supreme. Of these the Supreme Soul is the All- 
potVi.rful, Omniscient God, devoid of pleasure and pain. Ihe 
Human Soul is different in each body and is all-pervading and 


ei&rntu. 4 

1. The eighth substance is Soul, which is defined as the 
substratum of knowledge. ’ The word 
Soul. jppjj here implies that the knowledge re¬ 

sides in the soul by intimate relation 
( ); otherwise the definition might overlap time and 

space, which are the receptacles of all things ( ) by 

jftW and relations respectively. This soul is of two 

kinds, Supreme and Human, of whom ( ^ ) the Supreme 
Soul namely God, is One and Omniscient, while the human 
Sou Ms all-pervading, eternal, and different in each body. The 
s till being 3WjT<T is inferrible only, the argument being that 
the existence of organs of sense and their appropriate 
old cfis implies a distinct knower who can use^them. 
^njTsrnrc i KPTOTsqTgftfqpT i nrt%ra*npr gf*gn?--wrr- 

sPI l The activity of organs must have an agent to ac- 
c > i, it for it for every instrument requires an agent to handle 
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it, as for instance, an axe in cutting. KariMa's aphorism 
likewise runs i The 

followers of Gotama however confine this inference to the 
Supreme Soul only, holding the human soul to be capable of 
being perceived. Another argument to prove the existence 
Of soul is ^TRFT: i 

^wuarfTct irrs i fr&r, srcrr i The soul has 

to be inferred because a substratum is wanted for the quali¬ 
ties IrsOT 57 UTS? and etutr, which cannot 
reside in any one of the. eight inanimate substances, 
earth etc. 


2. As souls are innumerable it may be said that they 
constitute a class and have a common property 
residing in all of them, srrfirr therefore may be defined as 

* or According to 

-ne latter definition, soul is a species of substance having as 
common property that is intimately connected with an 
incorporeal thing. As there are four incorporeal substances, 
ether, time, space and soul, of which the first three being 
single do not form a class, STRWom will be the only sub-class 
of that is intimately connected with an incorporeal 

thing. To this definition however some might object on the 
ground that as Supreme and human souls are dissimilar 
in every respect, they cannot be huddled together in one 
class, and there cannot therefore be any common TTriw as 
; at least such a SffTfT will not reside in jpgr The 
answer to this objection is that possession of knowledge 
is a property common to both kinds of souls, whatever 
Ce their other differences, and it is sufficient to make 3TT?JTf5 
a covering both the Supreme and the human souls. 
^'is is implied in such general Vedic texts as 3Tl?HT 
511 The argument is characteristic and very impor- 

^ant too. It is characteristic because it shows how a single 
common property often suffices the Nuiyayikas to form 
a class notwithstanding that the individuals might dis¬ 
agree in all other respects. The argument also explains the 


1 v. s. Ill, I, 2. 

2 T. K, p. 3. 

3 Saiv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 104. 

4 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 37. 
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anomaly of including two such quite distinct and dissimilar 
things as Supreme and human souls under one category. No 
two conceptions can be more opposed to each other than 
those of God and the human soul. One is Omniscient and 
One, the other is ignorant and numerous. One is the Creator 
and Master of the universe, the other is the slave and the 
plaything of fate. One is entirely free from pleasure and pain r 
the other is subject to all transient passions. Almost every 
attribute, that can be predicated of one is necessarily denied 
of the other. And yet the Naiyayikas have grouped both of 
them together, because they have the single common, 
characteristic of possession of knowledge. This knowledge 
again is different in both, being eternal in the Supreme, and 
evanescent in the human souls, but that does not necessarily 
make the two souls totally dissimilar. This seems to b^ 
the reason why Annambhatta has given as a 

general definition of 3ttoRT in preference to others that arer 
debatable. The word pq* (life ) also seems to be purposely 
avoided in defining 3TTOT, because in fhe wider sense of the 
term even plants have but they fall under as 

they have no 3mm according to a section of the Naiyayikas. 

can be identified with 3mm in its narrower sense only r 
namely, conscious life. 


3. Tha method of grouping God and man together as sub- 

Arc the Vais'eqi- divisions one category as well as the 
jean atheists . * argument with which it is defended appear 

somewhat arbitrary and have led some 
writers to suspect that the sumrinthe original aphorisms 
of Kanada meant only, and the inclusion of God or 

q<HCT T under the same category was due to commentatorial 
ingenuity. It is said that all the descriptions and arguments 
to prove the existence of soul evidently apply to sfrTTctfT, 
while there is no clear and specific mention of God 
in the aphorisms of either Kanada or Gotama . Some 
have argued from this circumstance that both the Nydya 
And the Vuiissika systems were at first atheistic* 


1 Bannerjea’s Dialogiies on Hindu Philosophy p. 147 et.seq. 
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guess is not very wide of the mark and Kanada and 
Qotama might have at first purposely excluded God from 
their systems, not as being totally non-existent, but as 
being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which 
their systems were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphor- 
ists confined themselves to a classification and discussion 
of sublunary things only without minding the supernatural 
agency, while commentators considering this as a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only 
category where it was possible to do so. Thus for instance 
w y hile Prasastapada says nothing about God, his commen¬ 
tator Sridhara classes God along with the human soul, 
although the former has six and the latter fourteen qual¬ 
ities. 1 Whatever be the truth, the Naiyayikas do not 
attach much importance to the inclusion of G^d under 
3TPER; and always speak of Him as an independent entity 
whenever occasion requires. When they speak of soul, 
they generally mean only. This is another illus¬ 

tration how a love of symmetry and completeness which 
characterises Indian systematists often overrides their 
philosophical accuracy. The student should also note the 
fact that soul is here mentioned as one of the substances, 
along with earth, water etc. Nothing can show better the 
materialistic tendency of Nydya philosophy than this in¬ 
clusion of spirit under the same category as dead matter. 

4. The T. D. supplies a deficiency in the text as it were 
by stating in full the celebrated Naiyayika 

Existence of God. argument to prove the existence of God* 
The argument is a reply to an atheist* 
like Carvaka or Bauddha , who absolutely denies the ex¬ 
istence of God because there is no positive proof of it. God, 
say the atheists, cannot he perceived, because, being a 
colourless substance, He is not the object of external senses; 
ct Or can He be perceived mentally, as He is far removed 
from pain and pleasure felt by the soul. God cannot 
alRo be inferred as no similar instance can be given to 


1 P. B. Be n. ed. p. 10. 
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support the inference. As to strut or testimony it is 
useless, first because it is not universally accepted as a 
valid proof, and secondly because the Vedas themselves 
depend for their authority on God and cannot therefore- 
prove His existence. Our author denies this and declares 
the existence of God provable by inference based on 
the universally accepted principle of causality. The- 
argument is 

Every effect must have an agent ; 

The universe is an effect; 

. ’. It must have an agent. 



This agent is called God. It should be noted that this 
argument is founded on several assumptions;?;/^. 1 that 
the relation of causality is universal, i. e. every effect must 
have a cause ; 2 that every product must have a sentient 
and intelligent producer; 3 that this world is such a product 
and 4 that its producer must be such an extraodinary 
Being as God. The first, says the Nuiyayika , is a self- 
evident axiom, known to us intuitively as it were, and cor¬ 
roborated by experience. The second is proved by daily 
observation, because we see that a jar is made by a potter 
and a piece of cloth is woven by a weaver, without whom 
they could not have been produced. Creation results from 
some kind of motion in the atoms, and motion requires 
previous effort or volition. This last being the quality of 
sentient soul only, it follows that no creation is possible 
unless there is a sentient being pre-existing to set the parti¬ 
cles of matter in motion. The third assumption, that this 
world is a product is also based on observation. Plants and 
animals are products because we see their birth, growth and 
death. These occurrences cannot be spontaneous, and 
there must be some hidden agency to prompt them. Be¬ 
sides they happen with such a remarkable regularity that 
one is forced to think that the agency directing them must 
be au intelligent one, and not simply Adrstay fate or* 
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destiny, which is assumed to be a universal cause of all 
creation. The last premise necessarily follows from the 
preceding ones, because a Creator of this multifarious 
’ universe must be Omniscient and Omnipotent, and in fact 
must possess all attributes usually ascribed to God; other¬ 
wise he will be either incapable of creating or be himself 
liable to creation and destruction. This reasoning is of 
course powerless against an opponent who denies any one 
of the above premises or the validity of the common ex¬ 
perience on which they are founded. 

5. T. D. defines as 

i. e. the agent is one who possesses (three things), an intimate 
cognizance of the material cause, a will to act, and an effort. 
The three attributes and^n% arefclosely related to one 

another as cause and effect. There cannot be an effort 
unless there is a will, and a w r ill to produce can only arise 
ivhen there is previously direct congnition of the material 
cause on which the will is to operate. is required 

because mere knowledge of an absent (qrfsr) material cause 
such as earth in a pit or cotton on the tree, will not suffice. 
The material must be at hand and under the agent’s control at 
the time of creation. It is suggested by some and with 
great plausibility, that the definition of may be con¬ 
fined to simply, as being the final stage neces¬ 
sarily presupposes the other two, sTR and It follows 

that the Creator of the universe must have direct knowledge 
of the atoms of all substances, must have a will to create, 
and also power to bring about such a creation. He must 
therefore be Omniscient and Omnipotent. 

6 . The weakness of the argument to prove a Creator 
lies in the third and the fourth of the aforesaid four assum¬ 
ptions which are not accepted by many. How do we 
know for instance that this universe is a product ? Indi¬ 
vidual things in the world may be products in our common 
acceptation of the term, but that does not necessarily 
prove that the whole is a product too. The whole does 
Pol always Bhare the nature of the parts, as for instance 
in a windmill although each particle moves, the whole is 
stationary. Secondly, our human experience being limited 
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we cannot positively say that everything in this world is 
a product and that there is nothing which is not produced. 
Thirdly, A cuyayifcas themselves accept several eternal things 
such as atoms, ether, time, space, souls and minds. If these 
are eternal, they cannot be products and can have no 
Creator. If they are excepted, the Creator of the remainder 
cannot be omniscient and omnipotent. Anyhow the Naiyayr 
■ :a8 theory of God is inconsistent with their other doctrines. 


fourthly, since every intelligent agent must have a will, 
God also must have desire and the consequent feelings of 
pleasure and pain. He cannot therefore be much better 
than frail mortals. Lastly, to call this world a product or 
effect is begging the whole question ; for cause and effect 
being merely correlative terms, a thing cannot be called effect 
unless and until its cause is proved. The universe therefore 
cannot be called a product unless you first independently 
prove the existence of its Creator. Such are some of the 
objections advanced by the Veddntins and other monistic 
philosophers against the teleological argument of the 
Naiyayikas. The controversy as to an independent Creator of 
the Universe ultimately resolves itself into the distinction 
between dualism and monism. 


( . The student will do well to master the full armoury 
of Nyaya arguments by which the existence of a personal God 
outside the universe is proved. These arguments or proofs 
are summed up by Udayanacarya in the following verse * — 

^TWTcr 5RTOTT II 1 

Irom effects, combination, support etc., from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from Sruti, from sentences 
thereof, and from particular numbers—an everlasting Omnis¬ 
cient Being is to be established. ” 2 

The first of these eight or nine arguments to prove the 
existence of God is the same as the one discussed above, 
viz. that a Creator is necessary to account for this pheno¬ 
menal world. The second srorftffr or 4 combination ' is ex¬ 
plained as the action which produced the union of two atoms 
forming the binary compound at the beginning of creation, 


1 Kus. V, 1. 


3 ibid. Cowell’s Trans, Bib In p. 64. 
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which being action, required an intelligent actor. The 
third proof, ‘ support 7 means that the world depends upon 
some Being who prevents it from falling. The etc. (srrf? ) in¬ 
cludes destruction of the world and presupposes a destroyer. 
Pada here means that is, traditional arts 

of weaving cloth etc. which could have been invented at 
first only by some intelligent being. ‘ Authoritativeness ' is 
^ certain virtue inherent in the Vedas whereby they produce 
right knowledge in us, and therefore implying a Being who 
•imparted that virtue. The proof of Srati establishes a 
Being who made the Vedas what they are. Again the Vedas 
•consisting of sentences must have been produced by some 
author just as Mahabharata and other books. The last 
proof, ‘ number, ’ requires a little explanation. It is held 
that the magnitude of a binary is produced not from the 
mfinitesimality ( ) of atoms but from the number 

V two ) of the atoms composing the binary; 1 and it is also a 
Nyaya doctrine that the conceptions of duality and sub¬ 
sequent numbers are produced in things by an effort of the 
mind. The duality therefore which produced binaries at the 
beginning of creation must have been first conceived by 
some intelligent being existing before creation. Number is 
«hus a proof of the existence of God. Udayanacdrya also 
' es ^ a blishes God's existence in another way, namely, first 
by proving Adrsta or destiny, and then arguing that the 
inanimate destiny must have some intelligent Being to 
regulate it. 2 Many of these arguments of Nyaya writers are 
identical with those given by Aristotle and widely used in 
modern times by Paley and the Christian divines. The idea 

* God or a Supreme and Omniscient Creator of the world 
which was at first rather faint in the Sutras, came to occupy 

• a n important place in the Nyaya system as developed in 
later times. 

8 . Nyaya writers, while unanimous on the point of God's 
existence, do not agree as to his attributes. 

* od 8 attributes ' Some hold that God can make creation 
although Hehas no body owing to absence 
°f any Adrsta in his case: others say that God may be 


* See note p. 123 Supra ; and P. B. Ben. ed. p. 131. 
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2 Kus 1. 4. 
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tions) by our Adrsta just as a woman gets a body 
according to the Adrsta of her husband. A third school, 
calls the atoms the body of God ; and a fourth assigns 
that honour to ether. A fifth section conceives God to be 
formed of two bodies, the Creator and the thing to be 
created, at the beginning of creation ; while a sixth one 
reaches the climax by giving a body to God in the same way 
as a devil gets one for itself by possessing some human 
medium. All these speculations are due to attempts to 
overcome the difficulty how a Creator could create without 
having a physical body as well as organs of sense and act ion. 
The Nyaya enumerates eight special qualities of God, 
namely, number, (the greatest) dimension, severalty, dis¬ 
junction, intellect, desire and effort. The Supreme Soul 
diflers from the human in not having pain, merit and deme¬ 
rit; but there is a controversy as to whether He has pleasure. 
The modern Naiyayikas hold on the authority of texts, 
such as RRT srgr, that God enjoys eternal happi¬ 

ness just as He has eternal knowledge, while the ancients 
interpret the word as meaning simply and 

deny any positive pleasure or pain to God. Annambhatta as 
usual appears to prefer the ancient view; and hence probably 
the epithet which is found interpolated in 

some Mss. of T. S. 

9 . Having proved the existence of God, T. D. defines the 


human soul as thereby exclud¬ 

ing God who is devoid of pleasure or pain, 
sfter is also described variously as 


Ihiman Soul. 


fvjngTrTT, or or all which epithets are 

merely contradictories of the attributes of God. The human 
soul can be easily proved to be distinct from body or organs, 
and also to be numerous, eternal and all-pervading. The 
Carvakas say that our body itself is the soul, because our 
self-consciousness * I am a man 7 ‘ I am a Brahman, ’ relates 
to the body; but it is not so, because the self remains, the 
same although the body changes as it grows from infancy 
to old age. Besides we have the opposite consciousness *my 
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' my head ’ etc. and we feel no diminution of self 
even if parts of body such as arms or legs be cut off. Others 
maintain that the soul is identical with organs of sense as 
is proved by our consciousness * I am blind * I am deaf 7 ; 
but this is also not true, for the deprivation of any one or 
all the organs does not injure the soul. Again if the organs 
were soul, there would be as many different souls in a body 
as there are organs of sense, and besides, says T. D. , we 
should not have, as we have now, the identity of consciousness 
that the same person, i. e. I, who saw the jar at a former 
time, touch it now. Nor is mind the soul, as mind being 
atomic would be incapable of simultaneously apprehending 
many objects. The soul is therefore something different from 
all these. The human souls are conceived to be numerous, 
and not one as the Vedantins hold, in order to account for 
the variety of experiences of pleasure, pain etc. in different 
bodies. The same soul however passes through several 
bodies; otherwise we cannot form certain impressions and 
habits ( such as the sucking of a new-born child ) that seem 
to come to us intuitively as ife were, and are reallv derived 
from our experience in previous births. Plurality of souls 
is thus reconciled with the doctrine of transmigration. It 
follows from this that the human soul is eternal, for 
otherwise he could not pass through several births without 
losing his identity. He must also be all-pervading, for he 
can neither be atomic nor of any intermediate magnitude. If 
atomic he could occupy only a minute spot in the body and 
thus could not simultaneously feel pleasure or pain at distant 
parts of the body. If the soul had an intermediate magnitude 
he would be liable to destruction by the enlargement or 
diminution of that magnitude. Again, how is this middling 
magnitude to be determined ? It would be either the same 
size as the body, as the Jainas hold, or it would be different, 
being larger or smaller. In the latter case the soul would 
be too large or too small to exactly occupy the body as he 
should. In the former case the difficulty arises as to how a 
soul which was small in the small body of a child could 
increase when the child grows to manhood; and similarly 
how the same soul which in one birth was of the size of an 
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accommodated in the 
size varies, then it is 


^elephant could in another birth be 
body of an ant. If it is said that ‘ the 
not the same soul, and there would be different souls not only 
in different births but even at different stages of life. Hence 
the soul must necessarily be regarded as all-pervading. 
To this last supposition an objection may be made that 
each all-pervading soul would occupy all bodies and thus- 
ijhe experiences of all beings would be cognized by every 
individual. The answer to this objection is that the soul 
"though all-pervading cognises things, not by himself, 
but by contact with a mind which is separate and confined 
to each body. 


How do ive knoiu 
soul ? 


6 . There is one point with respect to which being 
controversial seems to have been purpose¬ 
ly omitted by T. D., namely whether *¥ rT 
is perceived or is only to be inferred like 
ether and other incorporeal substances. The followers of 
Gotama hold that sfN' is perceptible by the mind because 
it is the object of such mental cognitions as 4 I am happy 
or ‘ I am unhappy. T The Vaise&ikas maintain that srrr 
is not perceptible even mentally, because the cognition * I 
am happy ' refers not to the pure Ego, but to the quality of 
pleasure or pain which thus becomes the sign of the exist, 
en^e of A still greater objection to the perceptibility 
of soul is that he being the pereceiver of everything cannot 
perceive himself, the knower and the known being always 
different. r rfN“ is therefore only inferrible, the inference being 
^TTmay also be inferred 
from the existence of organs of sense, or of qualities such 
as giSt which can reside in soul alone. Several of these so- 
called ' signs ’of soul are enumerated in Kaniada’s apho- 
rism~-srnjrrrra-rw^ 

T%arR*Rf r&^fTPT. 1 Annambhatta seems to favour 
the Vaisesika view of the inferrible character of soul, 
though he does not explicitly say so. The human soul has 14 
special properties, for which see quotation, p. p. 85-6 


1 v. s. Ill, 2 , 4 . 













Mind is the organ ivhich is the instrument of the cognition of~ 


Mind pleasure etc . Being assigned to each soul 9 

it is countless , atomic and eternal . 

1. Etymologically mind is not simply the instrument of' 
thought, (), but in reality its functions are 
much more extensive, because it is not only the direct 
cause of internal experience, such as that of pleasure 
and pain, but is also an aid in the peiceptions of external 
senses. The Naiyd(jikas f strangely enough, give much prom¬ 
inence to the latter two functions of the mind, and entirely 
subordinate, if not actually deny, its character as the instru¬ 
ment of thinking. Even taking these two functions assign¬ 
ed to mind, it has a double character. It is both an organ 
of sense itself, and an accessory to other organs. Annam - 
bhaita's definit ; on, being founded on the former of these 
tw o functions, distinguishes mind from other organs which 
give knowledge of external objects only, while mind brings 
about internal cognition of such things as lie beyond the 
Province of the other organs. Hence the word is 

purposely used here in the restricted sense of direct internal 
cognition; while means an instrumental cause. By 

iHaiR, V. V. remarks, are to be understood all qualities 
that reside in the soul by intimate relation, and which could 
therefore be perceived by mind alone. The word ig 

purposely inserted in the definition to exclude soul as well 
as the conjunction of mind with soul, both of which are 
instrumental in bringing about the cognition. If we how¬ 
ever take the word in the strict sense of a q^JT, -the 
word seems to be unnecessary and may be dispensed 

with ; for STTfOT will be excluded as being the agent and not 
the proper of a cognition, while being 

is distinct from the Perhaps the word is 

introduced to contradict those theorists who refuse to call 
mind an organ ; but of this later on. 


T, D. gives another definition, Owravrot 

which, though technically correct enough, does not give us 
much insight into the nature of the thing defined. Of the 
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five intangible substances, ether, time, space, soul and mind, 
the last alone, having a limited dimension, can act, while 
the first four being all-pervading can never have any motion. 
Mind being thus intangible and corporeal Is only inferrible, 
the inference being, as usual in such cases, drawn from the 
functions assigned to it. The mode of reasoning is to as¬ 
sume a certain cause to account for such effects or pheno¬ 
mena as are known to be undoubted facts and cannot be 
explained in any other way. The argument for mind is 

Kanada and Gotama give two different proofs of mind which 
are if possible even more convincing than the abovei 
Kanada' s aphorism wfrWRPST 

2 gives as a proof for mind the fact that knowledge is 
produced or not according as there exists or not the conjun¬ 
ction of mind with soul, organs and objects. Gotama lays 
stress on the fact that our cognitions are always successive 
and never simultaneous There 

can be only one cojunction at a time, and therefore a 
succession of cognitions such as we daily experience can be 
possible only with an intermediate link like the atomic mind. 

2. The minds are as innumerable as there are human souls, 
one being assigned to each of the latter. The word r^jcr is 
interpreted by V. V. so as to include both the principal and 
the accessory functions of the mind- sfg’ nvimH- 

bHWmTnTfv 4 i. e. the word implies the 

instrumentality of mind both to the cognition of those things 
that are intimately united with soul, as well as of those that 
are not so united. More probably it implies that the same 
mind is always assoc ; ated with the same soul and accom¬ 
panies him through hissuccessive births ; otherwise we can¬ 
not account for survival of impressions acquired in previous 
births. It may also be mentioned here that some assume 
as a residing in all individual minds, while 
others deny it. 


IS C. loc, cit, 

2 v. s. nr 2 . t. 

3 G. S r, 1 , 16. 

4 V. V l >c. cit. 
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The most important property of mind is its infinite- 
simality (sigicg'), because it is necessary to 
Its magnitude. explain its chief function, that of acting 
as a connecting link between the soul and 
^he external organs. The Mimamsakas hold mind to be all- 
pervading, and their argument is rPTT i 

or jtjtt ftg i or nmr i 

1 This inference by an- 
a logy however is contradicted by our experience, for if mind 
were all-pervading it would be in contact with all organs of 
^ense at once, and there would be a variety of perceptions 
simultaneously. Not only so, but as this contact of mind 
with the senses would continue always, there would be no 
sleep or cessation of knowledge. The contact of mind with the 
organs must therefore be occasional and voluntary, and the 
mind therefore must have a limited magnitude so that it 
can be attached to and severed from the organs at pleasure. 
The argument employed by T. D. is a little different and is 


not quite correct. If mind were all-pervading, there would be 
no contact of mind with the all-pervading soul, for it is a 
Nyaya doctrine that two all-pervading substance•; can never 
he mutually in contact. To this the Alimunisaka has an 
obvious reply that he does not accept the Nyaya doctrine, 
and therefore there is no impossibility of in 

his theory. T. D. thereupon urges that if such a contact 
between two all-pervading things were admitted it would be 
eternal and continuous, and there would be no sleep. The 
Naiyaij'.kaaain account for sleep by supposing that it is induced 
when the atomic mind enters a particular vein in the body, 
called JCfcTf; but the Mimamsaka cannot do so, for even as¬ 
suming that errWT^T'JTgirJT ceases as soon as mind enters the 
^frag;, there will be still some portion of it outside as, being 
&U-pervading, the whole of it could never be contained in 
and the contact of this out-lying portion with soul 
would never cease. The weakness of this argument of T. DJ. 
lies in the assumption that the contact of min i with soul 


1 v. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 165. 
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ceases as soon as the former enters ; but no reason* 

is given for this assumption. Even granting that the- 
xnind is atomic, the continuity of its contact with soul 
cannot be prevented, for the soul being all-pervading must 
be present wherever the mind may be situated. The diffi¬ 
culty in fact will be greater, for in this case the Naiya- 
yika cannot take shelter behind his doctrine of non-contactr 
of all-pervading things. This difficulty is sought to be re¬ 
moved by the arbitrary assumption that the contact of mindr 
with soul ends at the mouth of 'ifidd,. As a matter of 
fact if the soul is all-pervading it should be present in, 
as well as out of, the sftcTd;, and the contact of mind with- 
it should never cease. An alternative assumption to account 
for the same phenomenon of sleep is that there is no 
in and that contact of mind with c^cJ^is a 

necessary condition for all knowledge, 

; but this is as arbitrary as the above. The 
argument based on is not therefore as satis¬ 
factory as the other one based on Ti*T. The 

phenomena of sleep and knowledge can be sufficiently 
accounted for by conjunction and severance of mind with 
organs of sense, even if the is continuous. 


4. The Noiyayika theory of sleep already hinted above is 
peculiar. g-rrcffiC is an intestine somewhere 
Theory of sleep. near the heart and conceived as a sort of 
a fleshy bag in which the mind remains 
during sleep. The process is thus described by Dinalcara - 
bhatta •— 

“ SPR f^RTf *RRSrJR> TWR', rfcT : 

cTrT : <£< JR^T : 

The 5TTcR;as well as the theory of sleep based upon it are 
not however pure inventions of the Naiyciyikas. Both are 
more or less fully described in ancient writings, and the 
originality of the Naiyaijikas consists simply in the way they 
adapted them to their own psychological system. Texts like- 


1 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 48. 

2 Dio. Bomb. ed. p. 115. 
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sfrcmm rrmr: q^^^crr gfrcnlr ^r^’' 1 had 

♦already formulated a physical theory of sleep which all 
orthodox schools were bound to accept, modifications being 
permitted only where the Sruli was silent. The above text 
of Brhadaramjakopanisad , for instance, vaguely says that 
he or it entered from the heart to the by way of seventy- 
two thousands of arteries; and hence the Vedaniim take that 
to be while the Naiyayikas take it to be sr^t. This 
^ddcT, which is said to be joined to the haart by 72000 feeder 
arteries, is also called 5?nfr by Yogins and Vedantins , 
who describe it as opening at the top of the head called sT$T- 
^ and as being the path by which the soul of a ^Tifr passes 
out of the body to the solar region. 2 The Naiyayikas of course 
v ith their usual shrewdness adopted only so much of this 
anatomy as suited their purpose and substituted mind for the 
I'M of the original. The notion of this entrance of the think- 
A ^g element into some narrow r vein near the heart was 
probably derived from the observed slackening of the blood 
circulation in the arteries, and the consequent slower palpita¬ 
tions of the heart during sleep. Anyhow modern anatomy 
and physiology do not support the theory. 

5. Whether the word is inserted in the definition of 
mind to exclude or to re- 

Is mind ai: organ pudiate the doctrine of an opponent, it is 
certain that both the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
schools agree in calling mind an ?f?5PT; or rather the Nyaya 
expressly says so and the dogma is imported into the Vaise- 
&ka system as one that is not explicity repudiated by 
KariUda, according to the maxim r. 3 Mind 

m ust be called an organ, because it is the instrument of in¬ 
ternal perception. Other doctrinaires, and especially the I edun- 
tins, deny to mind. As the point has considerable 

bearing on the Nyaya definitions of perception and inference 


20 


1. Byh. Up. IV. 1, 1$. 

2. Sa&kara-Bhasya on Brahm. Silt. Ill, 2, 7. 

3. VSt. on G. S. 1,1, 1. 
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as well as on some other kindred topics, it will be worth 
while here to explain it once for all. will be presently 

defined as If the mind is not ff^T, 

the definition will not cover perception of pleasure and pain, 
while, if mind is wf^T, it will overlap on which also 

results from contact of mind with external objects such as 
the mountain and smoke. It will be seen further on how 
Naiyayikas get out of this dilemma, but the fact that it arises 
has sufficed the Vedantin to deny to mind. The chief 

consideration however which weighs with the Vedantin is 
authoritative texts of &ruti like qyr fpqx 

in which mind is not only mentioned separately 
but placed on a higer level than the organs, thereby imply¬ 
ing that mind is not As to the other horn of the 

dilemma, namely that mental perception will not come un¬ 
der the given definition of Vedantins escape it by repudia¬ 

ting the Nyaya definition of perception itself as incorrect. 1 2 
It must also be remembered that though the later Naiyayikas 
stoutly maintain the of mind, the doctrine is not 

expressly stated in either of the Sutras. While Kanada is 
admittedly silent upon it, Gotama does not include mind in 
the list of organs, 3 but mentions it separately among his 
Prameyas . 4 After all the controversy seems to be nothing 
more than a battle of words. So long as all are agreed in 
distinguishing mind from the five external organs, and treat¬ 
ing it as an entity by itself, it does not matter whether you 
call it or 3TcT:3R<JifTW or anything else. If mind is an 


organ, it is an iternal organ ( quite distinct from 

the external organs, while if it is not an organ it is so much 
akin to one that it shares many of its properties and functions. 


1. Kath. U.p.III, 10. 

2. Vedanta- Paribha?a Calo. ed. p, 3. 

3. G. S. I, 1, 12. 

4. G.S. I, 1,9. 
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* Colour is the (special) quality which is cognised by 
eye alone. It is of seven kinds , and resides in earth, water % 
and light. All the seven are found in earth , pale white in water , 
and brilliant white in light. 


1* The definitions of colour, savour, odour and touch are 
taken from Prasastapada's scholium 
Col °ur. with the exception of the words JTT3F and 

The latter words seem to have been 
suggested by Srid/iara 1 s comment. 1 The word JTTaT excludes 
number which is cognised by eye as well as touch; while *toi 
excludes on one side snrr which is dravya t and on the other 
it being a rule that the and of a thing 

are P^ceived by the same sense as the thing itself. But the 
being a gun&, will still come in; and to exclude 
it therefore the word *ror is interpreted as f^tqgr&r, special 
quality, although T. D. seems to take the word in its 
general sense. Why then, one might ask, insert *n=r when 
too like might be excluded by taking in the sense 

of r^PTQor ? The answer is that is also necessary to exclude 
^TRn%^^ro^. This is obviously a refinement of a later 
commentator ( S. G.), for T. D. does not notice it. Y. V. is 
ttot satisfied with the definition in the text, hedged as it is 
with so many qualifications, because which is 

imperceptible to the eye is not included in it. V. v . there¬ 
fore proposes as a better definition 

The prefix c^nn^T serves the purpose of *TT^; 
w hile by saying irorfir* which is the same as 
instead of mere JhjtcHP*;, we include 
which has a namely ^c^^TTHT, 

although it is n >t itself. The purpose can equally be 

served by adopti a the enlarged definition suggested by T. D, 
exclude Ic is needless to remark that 2T^T or cogni¬ 

tion means her^ -nr ordinary cognition, and not the super- 
ural perceptual of Ynqlns who can perceive anything by 
a ny organ of s> 3 ney please. Svhkan Miira z gives four 


b. Men ed p. 104. et seq . 
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necessary conditions for the perception of colour, viz . 
1. large magnitude (TTFcqFTTmr), 2 visibility ( ), 

3 not being overpowered ( STrTWijT^T ), and 4 the property 
The colour of atoms is not perceived because 
atoms have not a large magnitude: the whiteness of the eye 
is not perceived because it is the whiteness in com¬ 

mon fire and the lustre of rubies are unperceived owing to 
their being overpowered by earthy matter; while savour and 
touch are unperceived because they have no ^Tecr^TTrT. The 
modern theory first propounded by Newton is that colour 
belongs to light only and that a ray of white light con¬ 
tains all the primary colours which can be separated by a 
prism of glass. An object appears to have the colour which 
it reflects. The colours of earth and water are therefore not 
their own, but are derived from the particular rays reflected 
from them. 

2. Colour is of seven kinds, white, blue, yellow, red } 
green, tawny and variegated. This enum¬ 
eration of seven colours is not known 
either to Prasastapada or flhridhara . and 
is probably borrowed from some later writer. The last 
variety being a mixture of the preceding six, it is naturally 
asked why is recognized separately. Instead of 

supposing a new colour why cannot, says the objector, 
be called simply a mixture of several colours, and 
a variegated piece of cloth be simply designated as 
having so many colours ? To this T. D. replies that, colour 
being a there cannot be several colours in one 


Varieties of 
Colour. 


and the same object. 

A. is defined as 

sfnit vnT ; , i- e. a quality which never co-exists with its own 
3T fq i rrU , ' * n3' ( absolute negation ) in one and the same object. 
The opposite of this is an which is a . quality 

that resides in a portion of the object only, and is therefore 
cc-existent with its own absolute negation residing in 
another portion of the same object. Thus when a 
monkey sits on the top of a tree, the monkey touches 
the top only and not the root of the tree. The '7.v<iwii*r is 
therefore said to be srsrnni'iPar, residing in the top, while 
its is res ding in the root of the 

same tree. This is therefore an 3}5qiars[r%vi& 




Notes. 
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is a quality which covers the entire thing and 
not a part of it only, like the whiteness or blueness of a jar 
which resides in all its parts. 

If be only a collection of several colours, each in- 

di vidual colour will be 3T^qT^TfT%, i. e. partial, while there 
will be no one colour covering the whole. What of it if 
there be not, rejoins the objector ; can we not still perceive 
the piece of cloth by means of the colours of its parts ? You 
cannot, says the author, for there is no colour in the piece 
of cloth as a whole, and without a colour you cannot per¬ 
ceive an object. But are there not so many instead of one 
colour in the piece ? They are useless, replies the author, to 
make it visible, because individually they reside in parts only 
while collectively they do not form one quality of the whole, it 
being a peculiar doctrine of the Naiyayikas that a collection 
( ) is not a thing by itself apart from-its components. 

A- if it exists apart from its parts, would be a pro¬ 

duct different from its parts •, but where would it then reside ? 
Not in each part, nor in all put together, since it is distinct 
from all of them. is therefare not distinct from the 

parts and is, like only a i. e. a conjoint 

attribute. Such being the case, a collection of several 
colours cannot by itself constitute a quality which would 
make the piece of cloth visible. But here a question arises, 
why is a colour at all necessary for the perception of a 
thing ? Let the condition precedent for perceptibility be 
not possession of colour, but the state 

°f being intimately united with things having colour. So 
although the piece of cloth may not have a colour of its 
own, it is in intimate union with parts that have colour, 
and will be therefore perceptible. The objection to this 
view is that such a condition precedent ( ) for 

perceptibility is unnecessarily elaborate and therefore not 
preferable to the usual one The result of this dis¬ 

cussion Is that we must recognize an independent ftstW to 
account for the perceptibility of a variegated piece of cloth. 

3. The definition and divisions of must have already 
shown to a critical student that the Naiyayika conception of 
is somewhat restricted. It is clear that what we ordi- 
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narily call the form or shape of a thing (), such 
as its roundness or squareness, is not comprehended under 
It neither falls under anyone of the seven colours, 
nor does the definition =q3Tjrfej'r|TQnT?^ apply to it, for 
orm can be apprehended by the eye as well as by touch. 
Hence is translated here by ‘ colour \ although in 
popular parlance it signifies form as well. Under what 
head then would this form go ? Naiyayikas call it simply an 
particular arrangement of parts, and as- 
such would probably include it under Other scholas¬ 

tics such as the Vedcintins do not regard form as in any 
way distinct from the thing or its parts; for, they say, we- 
recognize the same identical person in a standing and 

a sitting although the arrangements of his limbs- 

) are different in the two cases. The point is- 
noticed here simply to clear a possible doubt. 


4. Colour of all sorts resides in earth, while water and 
light have only one kind, namely white. 
cofours lbUtl ° n ^ The whiteness of light, however, being 
brilliant, differs from that of water, which; 
is not so. The meaning of the passage is clear; but curi¬ 
ously the reading in the majority of the copies of the text 
is unsatisfactory if not actually corrupt, rendering the- 
passage almost unintelligible. Only two Mss. in fact give- 
the correct reading which is adopted in the text, others 
mostly reading spgrerr sr# and and thus appar¬ 

ently making 3RTTRT and vrnF^rf independent attributes of 
and not qualifications of whiteness as they really are. 
There are no separate colours like and 3RTR3T, but 

the words are introduced to distinguish between the parti¬ 
cular sort of whiteness that resides in water and that 
which resides in light. Even with the reading we 

can no doubt get the right meaning by taking to be an 
adverb modifying the adjective gw; but then the construc¬ 
tion becomes extremely awkward. In any case there oughfr 
to be no doubt as to the real meaning of the passage. 




Sect. XX, XXI, XXII. ^rt;. 


Savour is the quality apprehended by tongue ; it is of 
six kinds: sweet, sour, saline, pungent, astringent and bitter • 
1 r fsides in earth and iva'er ; earth contains all the six 
varieties ; ivater only the sweet. 

Odour is the quality apprehended by the nos- ; it is fragrant 
ana non-fragrant, residing in earth only. 

j,,Jf uch ***** Quality apprehended by skin only ; it is of three 
. s ' c a°l< hot, and tepid, residing in earth, water, light and 

tepidlietirth°° l /0 “ cA is(foUnd ) in ualer ’ hot in li 9 ht and 
1- I he three qualities of savour, odour and touch are 
Savour here grouped together as they are treated 

symmetrically. and mr£ mean pungent 
and bitter respectively, and not vice versa, 
as Ballautyne translates them wrongly. Earth has all 
^ arieties of savour, while water has only one, viz. sweet, 
umer tastes, such as sourness and salt, which are sometimes 
apprehended in water, are due to the dissolution of earthv 
matter m it. 


2. Odour is apprehended by the nose and is of two kinds, 
fragrant and non-fragrant, residing in 
Odour. earth only i s not recognized be¬ 

cause we never experience it, the several 
savours when mixed in one substance being in reality appre¬ 
hended separately and one after another. r%5nTrvj and 

are impossible because their varieties are mutually re¬ 
pellent, and cannot therefore reside in one substance at; one 
time. The word Hre is omitted in the definitions of and 
as unnecessary because the two organs apprehend their 
respective Qualities only and nothing else. It is however 
necessary in the definition of *T5T, for the sense of touch 
apprehends other qualities besides touch, such as number 
and conjunction, which are also perceived by the eye. The 
word SJOT is retained in the three definitions to exclude the 
^TTrT respectively residing in the three qualities, viz. 

and It is needless to remark that the three 

d efinitio ns are to be understood as srriMIruFre ( e. g. 

) in order to include the qualities in atoms. 


3. Annambhatta following old authors divides into 
three kinds, hot, cold, and temperate *, 
r ^ ouch ' but some others are for recognizing 

wj also, the reason given being 
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;he analogy with colour ( 

^fl'^^rfhr ). T% 5 Rq^v however is not so possible in the 
three-fold division as in the theory of those who divide ^T$T 
into numerous kinds such as :— 


fq^?r ttw n 
sursrr 1 


The idea seems to be that the eye and the organs of 
touch being the chief organs through which most of our 
perceptive knowledge is derived, and have to 

be recognized to account for the perception of a whole hav¬ 
ing variegated parts. No such necessity however exists in 
the case of objects having different odours or savours, as 
oven if they are never perceived at all, they can be 
inferred from their qualities. The same is the case with 
*qr$f according to those who deny to objects hav¬ 

ing touch. Hence Saiukara Misra remarks *• 3T ^ ^UcTspiT 
TUfOT T%5T fTff I pTr^FTT fTTT*!T3Tcr. VS 


SECT. XXIII. qT^^rTqT^^. 

The four qualities , colour etc., are products of heat and 
non-eternal in earth; elsewhere they are natural and either 
eternal or non-eternal. Those inhering in eternal things are 
eternal 5 those in non-eternal things are non-eternal. 


1. The four qualities colour, savour, odour, and touch 
are both eternal and non-eternal; they are 

znon oj 

qualities . 


Production of sometimes produced by heat, and some¬ 


times they are natural. In earth they are 
said to be produced by heat, and are consequently non-eternal, 
while in the remaining three substances they are natural 
and are both eternal and non-eternal, the eternal being 
confined to the eternal atoms, and the non-eternal belong- 


1 V. S, Up. Calc.ed. p. 292. 

2 M aha-£ karat a, 

3 V. .Sv Up. Calc. Ed. p, 286, 
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to products which are non-eternal. The author is silent 
as to whether natural and eternal odour resides in the atoms 
of earth. If it does, the words ^ ought^ to 

be supplemented by the further addition 3WU&* 

The distinction between and appears to he 

that earth can change its qualities by the application 
of heat, while water, light and air do not change them. Not 
that water and air do not become hot by the contact of 
heat, but the change of touch in their case does not affect the 
material but belongs to the light that is mixed with them. 


2. T. D. here states briefly the rival theories about 

that sharply divide the 
The controversy Vaisesikas from the Aciiyayilcas. The 
Pitharapdka. and former are called because 

they explain the change of colour in 
an unbaked jar by the separate baking of individual atoms, 
while the Naiyayikas are called because they 

supposed the change of colour to be accomplished in the 
jar itself. is defined as , 

application of external heat which effects a change of colour 
and other qualities. It is of various kinds according to the 
effects, one changing only colour as in a baked jar, another 
changing colourf odour and savour as in an artificially ripened 
mango-fruit, and so on. The word excludes 

a change by heat in metals, which, being are 

^r^TffpT. When a jar is baked, the old black jar is, according 
to Vaisesikas , destroyed, and its several compounds, 
of binaries etc. are also destroyed. The action of the fire 
produces the red colour in separate atoms, which are then 
joined by the same action of fire into new compounds, 
and eventually produce a new red jar. This complicated 
process of dissolution and reconstruction ol the jar is 
necessary to allow all the atoms in the jar to be baked, for 
if the jar remained intact, the fire cannot penetrate it and 
bake the atoms in the interior. The reason why we cannot 
perceive this process of dissolution and reconstruction is 
its great rapidity* The time occupied by this process 
has been variously computed, some holding it to be nine 
moments, others ten, others eleven, and a fourth school, 
five only. The order of nine moments, which is generally 
21 
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accepted, is thus given by Visvanatha•— 1 “front 

I rHT: MWlUM-dW finTUT: I flK 3TTTW^^IW ; * 

c^rf^n^r: I ( ^ ) ffrf: q^iofl I ) fffft TrRScqTrr: * ! 

(y) cnfr ?noi7*org5on%oT i (H) fufr room: i (^) ofr * 

(^)fTrT 3Trmr^^qT?T: I ( ) fRT I ( % ) rTrfr <Tf,T^rqi%- r ' 

Of these the first four steps constitute the first moment 
marking the gradual destruction of the binary, and make 
up, together with the following eight ones, the total num¬ 
ber of nine moments. Those who accept a disjunction- 
arising from disjunction () make ten moments 
by adding after the third another step - 

sfcwTi cessation of the action in the atoms produced by 

the original conjunction of fire; while the advocates of 
eleven moments add another disjunction after the first step. 
Again, if of the nine moments above described we take the* 
first, the second, then the next two, then the next four, and 
then the last, we have the time divided into five moments^ 
only. 2 To this fantastical theory the Naiyayikas who advo¬ 
cate object on the ground that, if the first jar* 

is destroyed and a new one substituted, the identity of the 
jar can never remain intact. We recognize the jar to be 
exacty the same jar as before ; we observe the same through 
all stages of baking $ and other pots placed over it do- 
not tumble down, as they must if their support is comple¬ 
tely destroyed even for a moment. Again how do the num¬ 
ber, the shape and even the lines on the jar remain the^ 
same ? These strong objections are answered by the counter¬ 
question, how dees the identity of a jar remain intact even if we- 
scratch some particles out of it with a needle-point, although 
the jar after scratching becomes minus some particles and is 
quite different from the former one ? 3 The followers of Nyaya 
therefore accept the simpler and on the whole the more reason¬ 
able theory of the change of colour being accomplished without^ 
the total dissolution and reconstruction of the jar. The objec¬ 
tion how fire can reach the atomsis raet’with by the practical 


1. S. M. Calc. Ed. p. 103. 

2. For further explanation see V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 291, Boer’s Trans, 
of B. P, Bill. Ind. pp. 57-9, and Sarva, D. S. Cowell’s Trans, p. 154. 

3. V. S. Up. calc. ed. pp. 289-90. 
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.instance of water boiling inside a pot placed over fire without 
actual touch. In this way the controversy between the 
(baking of atoms) and the iMd'PTPE (baking of the pot) has been 
carried on by their respective partisans with a scholastic sub¬ 
tlety and an amount of energy that are quite disproportionate 
to the importance of the result. The doctrine of qTcgqT3F 
has in fact become one of the standing tests of distinguishing 
a genuine Vaisesika from his rival the Niayayiha proper. 


3. The chief points of distinction between the two 

schools are stated in the following 
Vais’esitcas and , 

j Natyayikas. ciistich : — 

=sr ^hqrfv r%vrRT i 

1% II 


The Vaisesika doctrines about 1%^ and N'^T^^WPT' 
will be'explained subsequently. Whatever view of hi-WIcMitI 
we adopt, it is certain that the qualities in earth are non¬ 
eternal. According to the Vaisesika even in 

earthy atoms seems to be non-eternal; but the other theory 
leaves the point doubtful. 


Sect. XXIY ^ W, 

£ ’ Number is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of ( words ) erne, two etc. " It resides in the nine 
substances from one to Parardha. Oneness is eternal and 
non-eternal, eteimal in eternal substances , and non-eternal in 
non-etirnals. Duality and the rest are only non-eternal 
everywhere. 

1. The definitions of and MKRTO in the text are 

taken fom Prasastapada. 1 The word 
A umber. here, as in the definition of time, is to be 

understood in the sense of 3T^n^- 
in order to exclude universal causes like 
time and space, and ikfqrX to exclude ether which is the 


1 P. B. Ben, ed. pp. 111-30. 
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material cause of all Number is the first of the com¬ 

mon qualities, i. e. those which reside in all the substances. 
Jmey are enumerated as follows---- 


ft - ^rtr%f%cS7fr r 4r i 
vrmi-umin qvf smraHp u 1 

. dumber, dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, these seven, together with deri¬ 
vative fluidity, gravity and velocity, are qualities common 
o all substances. They appertain to substance in general, 
and not to any particular kind of substance; and hence they 
cannot be due to special characteristics which distinguish 
one class from another. It will be noticed that all these 
!f a J ! Gb conno ^ e really a state, aspect or arrangement of 
tne tnmg or its parts, and not any attribute inherent in the 
.fling itself. They are, to adopt modern phraseology, sub¬ 
jective or notional rather than objective or material. They 
are m fact imposed upon the thing by the operation of our 
own mind; that is, as the Yeduntin would say, they are 
WSHfT or suvrrqfT. It is true that we apprehend them, but 
we cannot assert positively whether they have a real ex¬ 
istence in the external object or are merely conceptions of 
our own mind imposed upon the object. It will be more 
correct to say that we conceive them than that we perceive 
theim The special qualities (liquor) on the other hand 
which have been already enumerated, have areal objective 
existence. Number of course is pre-eminently a subjective 
property and varies at our will, for we can contemplates 
number of things, each as one separately, or all as so many 
or all as one collection. The Vaisesikas, had undoubtedly 

4 *1,. € ! true nature of number, for they called duality 
and the higher numbers 3Tr3Trjr%j??q\ 


0 it oi^ the numbers which are ordinarily counted from one 
to a parardha or a lakh of lakhs of crores, unity resides in 
eternal substances like atoms, while the other kinds are found 


IB. P. 90- 1. 
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products. The transientness of non-eternal unity in products 
Arises from facts such as that a log of wood ceases to be one 
when you break it into pieces. Numbers from duality onwards 
being are non-eternal, Sainkara Misra regards 

i^e. an indefinite multitude, as a separate number apart 
rom isb'-Ur? which are all definite ; but this opinion is not 

generally accepted. 1 


2 . 


The verse quoted in Note 3 on Sect. XXIII 2 3 4 men- 
Whnf - , tions as one of the three contested 

l,a 1 V- points between Nyaya and Vaisesika 
schools. The Vaisesika view, which is 
c : oubt sl 'ared by Aimavibhaita, is that all numbers from 
uality onwards are produced ( 3T*r ) and not simply made 
cnown (incq-) p y emr!fT% is defined 

vr which niay be translated as “the notion 

which refers to many unities is called the ” It is 

difficult to translate 3re$TTf% by “comprehending intellect” 
. as Roer does, or by any other exact English equivalent;but 
its meaning can be easily understood. When two things are 
brought before us, we do not at once cognize them as two, 
but first apprehend each one separately, as this one and 
that one. These separate notions are denoted by the term 
When the conceptions of these two unities are 
formed in our mind, they are joined together and produce one 
general notion of duality; and then we get the knowledge 
that there are two things. The process is thus described :— 


^ rrunm ks u i'uif •• i i aHrsthfTr- 

i Bffr i am i i 

^ I 


First we have the contact of the organ of sense w'ith 
the object ( i. e. each of the t%vo jars ) ; thence arises the 
knowledge of the genus unity ( apart from the individual); 
then the distinguishing perception, 3Vr^rri%, by which the 
notion of nnity is realized in each of the objects, and we 


1 V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 322. 

2 Sup? a. p. 159. 

3 B. P. 108. 

4 Sarv . D. S. Calc. ed. p. 10. 
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apprehend “this is one/* “this is one “etc.; then the 
production of duality by the combination of separate unities; 
then the knowledge of the abstract genus of duality; then 
the cognition of that quality of duality as existing in the 
-two things ; and lastly the consciousness that we see two 
things. In this way we derive the complex knowledge of 
two, three etc. from the simple notions of unity. The reason 
why is regarded at 3^errfT%^T and not is 

Tather subtle. It is that m^rri7% cannot simply be the 

like a stroke which reveals a sound lying dormant 
in ether ; but it is the of because it is always 

found inseparably associated with %=T, while a need 

not be so (f<HrMin>c*rr i i ar^rr^f%^Fr- 

i sffiT Madhavacdrya gives a simpler 

argument, viz. that the non-eternal 3TTffrrfl % cannot be 
of l§[ccr, which, like the quality resides in several 

objects conjointly ; while resides in each object sepa¬ 
rately, and hence it must be the of %3T. The 

importance of this subtle distinction lies in the different 
views of to which it leads. According to one, 
is an independent reality, different from the several unities 
of which it is composed and gen3rated by ; according 

to the other view it is already comprehended in the unities, 
and is only revealed when several of them are brought 
together. It may be further mentioned that boih the 
notion of duality and its generating cause vanish 

away when their purpose is served, that is, when the objects 
are actually perceived as two. As soon as the 


result of is produced, the latter which lasts for 

three moments only is destroyed, and with its destruction, 
its direct effect, ttie duality, is also destroyed, and there only 
•remains the cognition 4 two dravija* \ The steps follow in 
this order : 1 ; 2 3W£rrfr% ; 3 t!HrrTf% and 

w ; 4 ; 5 i|^ 0 Tff% and ; and 6 f|c*r- 

and J[3qrff%. The reason for this assumed 
destruction of 3#£rTff% and is rather 

technical, being founded on the Vaisesika doctrine 

that all cognitions, being qualities of the all-pervading 
soul, last for three moments only, and are destroyed by the 
generation of fc leiretfects. The student has been led through 
this labyrinth >f speculative subtlety in order to acquaint 
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aim with the exact import of Annanibhatta's simple dictum, 
5 that is, duality and other larger 

numbers are always STPfcr. 



SECT. XXV. 

Dimension is the ( special and instrumental) cause of 
the common usage of measurement. It resides in the nine 
substances, and is of four kinds: minuteness, largeness, length 
•and shortness. 

1. Each of the four kinds of dimension mentioned 
above may again be divided into two 

Dimension. kinds, as JTfrm middling and qyTT extreme. 

Thus an atom has extreme minuteness, 
'which is also technically called ’TrRWU^iT ( infinite- 
simality) from a globular atom; a binary has 

?rcronjr«r middling minuteness; Akasa has or 

all-pervasion; and all tangible objects such as a jar 
have intermediate greatness. The comparative use 

of these words, as this pearl is minuter or larger than that 
other, is secondary. The distinction between and 
on the one hand and and ^ on the other seems to be 
that the first two denote magnitudes of two or three dimen¬ 
sions, i e. bulk, while the latter two denote one^ dimension 
only such as a line. This four-fold division of TRHHJT is after 
all rough, many including and in and 

respectively. As a matter of lact all of them are 
relative terms, and denote different numbers of constituent 
parts or decrees of contact in which they are combined. 
<n?mar is again divide! into fiw and arftsr; that^ residing in 
eternal things as and being ^and all 

the rest erftftr. l is threefold, tf<?7r3T?q-, Ht*»TO5rwr 

and nr^TiPT. For the explanation of these see ffo.es 9 and 
10 on Sect. XIII, PP- 121-3, supra. 
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sect. xxyi. 'zw&m. 

Severalty is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of one thing being different from another. 

1. The definition in the text is rather crude. A better 
though a little more abstruse definition 
Severalty. of is the cause 

of our practice of separating one thing from all the 
rest. 1 is q* 5=r:, that is, 

the determination of the identity of one thing by separating 
it from all others. The reason why tpjppq is regarded as 
distinct from is that the notions conveyed to 

our mind by the two are of different sorts. Wien we say 
^T : <T2t ?m% we simply get a negative notion, that a jar is 
not a piece of cloth-, while by we get a positive 

notion that one is quite distinct from the other. there¬ 

fore tells us something more than 3T^T^irnr, for it not 
only informs us that a jar is not a piece of cloth but also 
that it is a different thing. The importance of this distinc¬ 
tion may be illustrated by another example. We can say 
that a jar is not the quality of blueness residing in it, but 
we cannot say that it is distinct from it, the two being 
inseparably connected. Similarly we can say that a black 
unbaked jar is not the same as the red jar when baked, hut 
it is not from it. Again we can say ^u^r%q^rris not^^rT 
without a but the two are not distinct persons. In 
short ssnpq* is opposed tc objective identity of the things, 
while is to the sameness of their natures. 5 r 4gcq is 

a // aUrinl distinction; notional only. In the same 

way can be distinguished from Ifasq or%r|r^r. 




Sect. XXVII. tooth. 

1. Conjunction is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the common usage of calling two things united . 

1 . is also defined as the contact of two things that 
were first separate ( VJ mTH': 

? - ) ; arid therefore there can 
between two all-pervading things which 

1 P. B Ben. ed. p. 138. 

2 B. P. 114. 


Conjunction, 

be no 
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- 3m each other. *rm is always 

tificial and non-eternal. T. D. divides it into two- 
] n s, 3 *t=t that born of action, and *rumyi that produced 
y another conjunction. The contact of the hand with the 

j..' °' s ls °f kind, because it is produced by the mo¬ 

tion of the hand, while this contact of the hand with the 

°.°~ ^ 10 ^ uces another conjunction, namely that of the body 
1 1 ie book, which is therefore KUTU3T. The tjmsr ttuft is 
again of two kinds, and The instance 

whi 1 "-.- rS ^i^ S con *' ac * ; °f the bird with the mountain, in- 
rj, le ii'^ alone moves while the mountain is stationary, 
g , ,. am Pf es of the second kind are the meetings of two 
- ,! ng rams > or of two wrestlers, or of two clouds, whereboth 
in f mov e. again is two-fold, that of a thing 

jj. ^ ucec ®’ su °h as the contact of an effect with some- 
^ & " llea ' !y connected with its material cause, and that 
a thing pieviously existing, as the contact of the tree in 
consequence of the contact of the hand and the tree. All 
'inds of contacts are sryncq^fT^ that is, cover only a part 
-f the thing, and are destroyed either by separation or des¬ 
truction of the Sira*, namely the things connected. 


2- Three Mss. of T. S. insert the word snTPTRor after 
^TT in the definitions of <mmoT, and tm»T, 

, the rea ding of others that reject it appears to be the 
right one and has been adopted. Although the qualification 
i s necessary to exclude universal causes, it can be 
a -id is always presumed wherever the words gnvoT or 
occur as in the definitions of cpra and ft^F; and so there is 
no need of its express mention. There are also other grounds 
f" believe that the word sttrotRUT did not exist originally but 
"as supplied by the Dipika. The words STOPJTRoifa' in 

fhe Dipika would of course have been conclusive on the 
Point had they been found in all Mss. of the work. S. C. 
however is quite explicit, as it remarks- 

^rqrrrrtt^ 
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3. The 'UlMKuicM'iui ( universal cause ) referred to in this 

and the preceding definitions is defined by 

which signifies that a universal cause is a 
cause of all effects as effects, and not as particular products ; 
as for instance, a stick is an instrument of a jar because it 
is a jar and not any other thing, while time and space are 
instrumental causes of the same jar because it is a product. 
These universal causes are eight, God, His knowledge, His 
will, His effort (), antecedent negation 
{ ), time ( ), space ( ) and destiny (fJSST ), 

comprising both merit and demerit. Some add the absence 
of counteracting influences () as a ninth- 
universal cause. These, being universal causes, are necessa¬ 
rily implied wherever we speak of a cause or an effect; 
and consequently when a thing is specially mentioned as a 
cause or an effect of another, they are not meant. 



Sect. XXYIIL fiisrRf:. 

Disjunction is the quality which destroys conjunction . 

1 . Disjunction is not merely the absence of^nfhnr, in which 
case it would have fallen under 3TOTT 

Disjunction . and ne ed no t have been reckoned as a se¬ 
parate quality : but it denotes an actual 
separation which produces the destruction of a previous 
contact. Again by disjunction we denote not the act of sepa¬ 
rating which is excluded from the definition by the word 
but the state which immediately results from the act of 
separation. Hence Annambhatta defines nwr differently 
and not on the analogy of ^T*T as kui^ or 

3TfW«fcN'ui«;i as is done by Viswnutha. The latter definitions 
being ambiguous may as well denote the state of being separate 
as the actual act of separation. The order of succession 
therefore is alwaystfiis •* first snr, act of separating, then sepa¬ 
ration here called T%*PT, then gVcrsrsr q re ^ T^r, and lastly 3rcr- 
When we remove ajar from one place to another, we 
have an effort to lift it up,-this is the then the jar is lifted 
from the ground, this is T^HiTT; then its contact with the 
particular spot is severed,— this is and lastly it i* 





placed on another spot,—this is TWPT is there¬ 
fore the cause of and not the same as ^ Two trees 

on the opposite banks of a river have always remained apart, 
Imt there has never been an actual separation of them. Fr^TFT 
has the same varieties as #fm\ and the examples also are 
similar, namely, ( subdivided into and 

; and reuTn^PrvrPT. There is however a difference of 
•opinion as to the last between the Vaisesikas and the 
Nuiyayikus proper, the latter not recognizing 
^t all. 1 The instance of a T%uru^r^*rRT is ^TcT^TWir^ ^nr- 
separation of the body from the tree, consequent 
upon the removal of the hand from the tree. Here the 
separation of the body is not directly caused by the motion 
of the hand because the two things (iWU and ^cT%qT) reside 
in different receptacles,viz.the body’and the hand respectively, 
while there is no motion in the body itself which might 
<jause the separation. This argument by which the 
necessity of recognizing a fifHTU"HPPTFT is sought to be proved 
is founded on the axiom that the motion of a part is not the 
motion of the whole ( as we see in a stationary revolving 
wheel) and so the motion of the hand is not itself the motion 
of the body. is also divided into two kinds, 

^KuiHi^i%rr*ra and for which however see 

Scirv. D . 8. Calc. ed. p. 107. 

SECT. XXIX. VTsl 

Posteriority and priority are the ( special and instrumental ) 
causes of the common usage of the words posterior and p/ io?\ 
They reside in the four ( substances ), earth, etc, and the mind . 
They art twofold , caused by space and tiniQ. The posteriority 
caused by space is in the remote , and priority so caused is 
tn the near. Posteriority caused by tims is in the elcer , and 
priority so caused is in the younger, 

1- Posteriority and priority may also ba designated re~ 

. moteness and proximity respectively 

teriority[ V Qnd V ° S ~ These qualities reside in the first four 
substances, because they are the only 
c °rporeal and non-eternal substances having a limited di 

1 Soo verse quoted in Note 3 of Sect. XXCIl p. 159 supra. 
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inen6ion. Mind, being corporeal, possesses only one kind 
-of priority arid posteriority, namely that made by space, 

e 

but not the other caused by time, as mind is eternal. The last 
four substances remaining are both eternal and incorporeal 
and cannot therefore have any kind of or sppcsr. Really 
speaking and are nothing more than relations of 

corporeal things to time and space, expressed in the form 
of qualities for the purpose of marking their varying degrees^ 

sect, xxx, xxxi. 

Gravity is the non-intimate cause of the first fall , and reside# 
in earth and water . 

Fluidity is the non-intimate cause of the first flow , residing' 
in earth , water and. light. Jt is two-fold , natural and' 
artificial . 

1. The definitions of Gravity and Fluidity are analogous, 

one being called 6 the non-intimate cause 
fdity UV and FUi ~ foe first acfc falling, ? and the other 
‘ a like cause of the first act of flowing/ 
The word 3TT3T is inserted in both definitions to exclude 
velocity ( ) which is the non-intimate cause of the second 

and all subsequent acts of falling or flowing. As a matter 
of fact, falling and flowing are essentially the same acts, 
one being the coming down of a solid from a higher level, 
while the other is the same act in a fluid ; but the Naiyayi - 
kas do not seem to have realized this. They do not 
also seem to have known the dynamical theory of falling 
bodies, as is clear from their calling the cause of the 
first falling only, while it is in fact the cause of every act 
of falling. The confusion of the^two meanings of the 
word 55 ?ft, viz. weight and he aviness, is already noticed and 
commented upon. 

2. Fluidity is of two kinds, natural;as that of water, and 
artificial as that^of melted ghee. The^distinction between *tt- 

and hi u^ccT, though spoken of as inherent amb 
absolute, seems to have Veen made to indicate the fact that 
-erne things remain fluid at normal-temperature and others 

1 See Note 3 on Sect. IV. p. 85, Supra. 
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not. Those of the first kind such as water are said to pos¬ 
sess natural fluidity, while others requiring the application 
of additional heat have artificial fluidity only The solidity 
of snow and hail which are forms of watei is exceptional 
and hence does not affect the proposition. 

3. Unlike gravity, fluidity is assumed in light also, 
namely, in melted gold and other metals, while the gravity 
of the metals is ascribed to earthy portion in them. It 
might be urged that, following the analogy of gravity, even 
the fluidity of metals can be attributed to some watery por¬ 
tion in them ; but this cannot be, says the Vcisesilca , for 
in that case it would be BTr%T%=F, while the fluidity of 
metals is really only. Again why cannot the same 

earthy portion, which accounts for the gravity of metals, 
also account for its This is also not possible 

for the fluidity of metals is of a different kind, being 3*5- 
(indestructible ) even by the application of ex¬ 
treme heat, while that of earthy substances is sr. 

Light in the form of metals must therefore be regarded as 
having a peculiar fluidity of its own. 


SECT. XXXII. 

Viscidity is the quality which is the ( special and ins¬ 
trumental ) cause of the agglutination of powders and resides in 
water only. ’ 9 

1. The viscidity found in oil, milk and other such earthy 
substances is of course due to the watery 
Viscidity. portion in them. How can oil, says an 

objector, inflame fire if there is water in 
it, while water itself extinguishes fire ? Here too, the 
Vaisesika is ready with his explanation, viz. rfr^TT- 

^5?TRTT3^arT. 1 Oil hastens fire because it has a greater 
amount of viscidity than pure water. It is not explained 
however whence this greater viscidity in oil comes if it is 
due to water alone, means thickening or concen¬ 

tration. It is the peculiar combination which holds parti* 
cles of powder together. The reason why this 
requires a special quality and cannot be attributed to 


1. B. P. 156* 
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is that melted gold which possesses fluidity cannot 
form lumps of powders. N. B„ however, quite appositely" 
remarks that liquid water is alone the real cause, while solid 
water such as hail and ice is incapable of agglutinating par¬ 
ticles. The fact is that the modern scientific theory of 
molecular attraction and repulsion which induced the three 
states of solid, liquid and gaseous in all matter was hardly 
-cnown to Indian physicists, and hence they were often led 
into giving fantastic explanations of ordinary phenomena. 

2. T. D., N. B. and S. C. say that the propriety of the word 
in the definition of Wifi to exclude time etc.; but this does 
not seem correct, as time and other universal causes are 
already excluded by interpreting as V. V. 

explains the word as excluding ^ror, but this is also incor¬ 
rect, since can be excluded by taking in the sense of 
W as it has been hitherto taken. It appears more* 
reasonable to understand «tot as excluding the act of aggluti¬ 
nating which is also the special and instrumental cause of 
WJ'slWT. Hence either the line 3rr?5TTr etc. in T. D., which 
is retained in this edition because it is found in all copies,. 
Is interpolated by some one who failed to understand the 
text or Armambhatta deliberately used the word |rgr here in 
a narrower sense than previously. Probably he borrowed 
the definition from a more ancient work, without determin¬ 
ing accurately the propriety of each word. 1 

Sect. XXXIII. ^ :. 

^ )und is the quality which is apprehended by the sense of 
•wiring, and resides in ether alone. It is tw>fold , inarti - 
uifate of nmse and articulate or words . The noise is {heard) in 
.} ums etc., while words appear in the form of Sanskrit language 
L Besides tile two-fold division in the text, theT. D. gives 
^ another three-fold division of sound, mak¬ 

ing in all six varieties of it. The latter 
three divisions are : 1 born of 

conjunction, such as the sound of a drum produced by the 
contact of the stick or hand with the drum ; 2 r%W*r, born 
> * isjunction, such as the sound produced by splitting a 
bamboo-stick ; and 3 born of sound, such as alt 

subseque nt sounds which ar e prod uced from the first one. 

1 P. B. Ben. ed p. 266. 
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• A more elaborate division of sound is the following :— 

i 

i 




^PTTroRr: 


A 

e. g. TT^T%r^: 




^rnmT5T^- 


*?\ frt • 


I 

i 

I 


i 

fnw- 

i 

i 


^ 1 r 


^THTfSt^: 


I 

I 


And so on. The articulate sound will be treated further on 
under ( Sect. 59-63.). 

3. The 3 R^ 3 T is recognized to account for the fact that 
T] _ sound can be heard at any distance from 

of sound ° ya y the place where it is first produced. There 
are only two senses which apprehend their 
objects at a distance, namely, sight and hearing. Of these 
the eye is supposed to go outside to the object, and carry 
back its impression to the mind. But the organ of hearing 
being of the nature of all-pervading Akasa cannot move 
or organ of hearing is defined as the Akasa which is c^OT- 
i. e. the portion of ether limited and severed 
from the rest of the Akasa by the cavity of the ear. Evidently 
cannot go out of the ear-cavity by which it is conditioned ^ 
for as soon as it goes out it will be no but common ether. 
As the organ of hearing cannot go to its object, it is 
necessary that the object should reach the ear so that anyhow 
the two may come into contact. B.ut the sound vvhieh is 
produced in that portion of Akasa which is immediately in 
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contact with the drum is distant from the ear and cannot it¬ 
self travel to the ear, being, as a quality .[inseparably connect¬ 
ed with a definite portion of the Akasa. Besides it is a doc¬ 
trine of the Naiyayikas that sound is STRfU' and cannot last 
01 more than a few moments. This first sound therefore is 
supposed to produce a second similar sound in the next piece 
of Akasa, and this second a third ; and so on, until the train 
reaches the portion of Akasa confined in the ear, that is, the 
*7^* is this last sound produced in the errepjnsr that is 
directly perceived by the organ of hearing, and as it is the 
last of a series generated by the first sound, it is called 
So far this theory of sound is accepted by all Naiyayikas, 
but there is a slight difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which sound travels or rather propagates its species. Some, 
applying the analogy of ocean-waves say that 

the series of sounds travels in a straight line in one direction 
only, namely from the drum direct to the ear. Others apply 
toe analogy of a flower (^gdt^trpr), the filaments 

of which shoot round about in all directions; and so they 
say that sound travels not in one direction only but in all 

irections, that is, innumerable series of sounds start from 
e central point where it was first produced, and go in every 
c n ection. The simple fact that the sound of a drum is 
heard on all sides and not in one direction only is enough to 
prove that the latter analogy is nearer the truth than the 
ormer. The whole of the above theory of sound is very 
crude and faulty owing to the inveterate habit of Indian 
p nlosophers to indulge in speculations in matters that can 
nrf't 0VV n « n fu y acfcnal observation or experiments. They did 

ear which ha Y °^ ga o bearing is the tympanum in the 
c °ser similarity with the drum than with the 

“stbe fact of the sound being carried by air by 

undreamt Undulations of air-particles was also 

undreamtof Instead of investigating the nature of sound 

insuch practical directions,the Naiyayikas exhausted their 
energies in discussing whether sound was eternal or non¬ 
eternal The pros and cons as well as the importance of 

this last controversy m Indian philosophy will be noticed 

later on. 
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Sect. XXXIV. ir?:. 

* Cognition is the ( special and intrumental ) cause of 
all communication or intercourse , and it is knowledge . It is 
twofold , remembrance and apprehension . Remembrance is 
knowledge produced, from mental impression alone . Knowledge 
other than remembrance is apprehension. 

1. Cognition is the proper equivalent for IfR* as used in 
the Nyaya system. Ballantyne translates 

by ‘ understanding, ' and Roer by 
* intellect : ' but both renderings are 
wrong. The word gf% is capable of havingthree meanings-'-lst 
the act of knowing, which may be called ‘ understanding; 
2 ndly the instrument of knowedge which is ‘ intellect,’ and 
•3rdly the product of the act of knowing, which is‘cognition. 
It is in this last sense that the word is invariably used in 
Nyaija and Vaisesika philosophies. This should be quite 
clear from the mention of among the qualities, that is, 
as a property of the soul. A cognition is undoubtedly such 
a property; whil q understanding is an act, an & intellect, being 
an instrument of knowledge, is a substance, and is identified 
by NaiyUyikas with mind. Other schools of philosophers 
such as the Sanikhyas and the VeddnHns designate as an 
elemental thing under the name and divide it into 

several faculties performing different functions, namely, 
and STrpcROT. According to them, therefore, is an 
instrument of knowledge; hut their doctrine is emphatically 
i repudiated by Naiydyikus who regard as a quality of 

'the soul and capable of being perceived, while the direct 
instrumentality of knowledge is assigned to mind which 
being atomic is imperceptible. Hence in the definition given 
in the text is said to be knowledge itself, and not an 

instrument of knowledge. 

2. is as V. V. rightly defines it, 

snn*r. , utterance of words for the purpose of communicating 
ideas, and not 3?T£T?f%£RTr^ ; as S. G. has it, for the latter is 
too wide and would include involuntary actions, such as 
talking in sleep, w r hieh are not prompted by knowledge. 
Briefly speaking, is a property of the soul which 

•prompts articulate language*, or, in other words, it is thought 
<clothed in intelligible words. This invariable association of 
23 
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and makes the above definition too narrow, inas - 

much as it does not apply to or mere sensation* 

which is a species of cognition, but which can never be 
expressed by articulate language. V. V. therefore modifies 
the definition into that is,, 

cognition is the quality having thatsTTUT which characterizes- 
the efficient cause of the above kind of aregy r. Thus jztfk- 

though itself not has the srriK fi %7 which 

differentiates the' 


3. The definition of given in the text is in many re- 

other definitions. s P ecfcs “ ore convenient in practice than 
scientifically accurate. The T. D. there- 

_* f °re supplies a better definition, ^RTOTf 7 » 

^ ti 1 ji i^r^r. Cognition is said to be that knowledge 
( jTRT ) which becomes the subject (Jf«r ) of the conscious- 
ness ( ) having the form * I know. 9 This requires 

a little explanation. Perceptive knowledge according to 
Nyaya is acquired by going through three successive steps,^ 
viz 5TR and 3Tg^7*rpr. When an object like a 

jar is brought before us, our organ of sight first comes into 
contact with it, and carries an image of the object to the 
mind which conveys it to the soul. This organ is called the 
efficient cause of perception. This image is then 
converted into a cognition or ff% having the form 3*7 : 

' this is a jar. ’ This cognition ( ) again being a 

property ot the soul, the Ego becomes ^r^TFTTRr, which 
when combined with the ever present * * 3 4 I am, ’ results 

into the compound consciousness, or qgffg 

ttrtitt I know a jar. ’ This last consciousness is called 3 *g- 
because it always follows or simple cognition. 

Hence the cognition ‘ This is a jar ? ( 3T7 ) is said to 

become the subject matter of the consciousness * I know. 9 
The peculiarity of this definition consists in the fact that 
other scholastics, such as the Samkkyas and the Veddnlins , 
do not recognize the cognition 3TT ^ : to be the *T* 75 TR of a 
further 3*fssp=rm7, but give the name cognition to 3T-pqWR 
itself. The definition thus states a peculiar doctrine of 
Nyaya . 


4. Another noteworthy definition of 51 % given in the^ 
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Sapla-Padarthi of Simdilwcarya is 

■the commentator imwW iftb 


knowledge is of the nature of light because 1 2 |' 0lspe ^ 
darkness of ignorance and illuminates all ohiects to he 
mind’s eye. The epithet wmwr: mean. 
soul as a property, and explains Annam > • synony- 

of as STRTfOTW, fl% and ^T-T being of C( ™rs _ 

mous. Prasastapada defines merely by giving ,. 

5TR and vftt as its synonyms . 1 


5. The wording of the definition in four copies is differ¬ 
ent, being %sn* 1% instead of W; 
Reading discus- . w hile two other copies add 

after 53 : quite unnecessarily. The inter¬ 
change of and fi%= has an important bearing on e 

right understanding of the definition ; for t e °_ ier rea 
ing is not only ambiguous, but is likely to miseac som 
into taking^ to be only one species of knowledge wh 

is^T^:.\s a matter of fact is an independent- 

predicate of ff% intended to describe the exact naure 
cognition, and probably also to exclude m P°^ s 
1T% being mistaken for the act or the instrumen o u 
ledge. It contradicts according to S. C the doctrme of 
Samkhyas that ^ or is a material element, Produced 

from and identical with I’**'" ^erngru^t^ 
knowledge. One copy of T. D. inserts 

si Mm fa, but that is incorrect, as time etc. are wor(l 

«akiu B J 5 as not mean 

5 TPT noticed by S. O., viz., tnat ~ - 3 -™=. io 

excess of knowledge, as in expressions 1 'e ^ * ’ 

rather far-fetched. The ex pression is borrowed fr0 “ 
tea* aphorism, and ,s V"** 

ly used as a hint to the student that CM ,. . W r* 
and logic are easily reconcilable with th<-system of I « 
sesika padarthas adopted in this book. ^hate%er y 


1 P. B. Ben. ed, p. 171 

2 G.S. 1,1,15. 
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case it Is evident that in this and in all the following 
sections of the book treating of the kinds and proofs of 
knowledge the author is a consistent follower of G-otama 
rather than of Kanada , and has attempted with consider¬ 
able success to incorporate the Nyaya doctrine of proofs 
with the Vaisesika system of pcidarthas. 

G. Cognition is of two kinds, remembrance and appre- 

Divisions of con- hensi ? n ‘ Remembrance is defined as the 
nition. knowledge which is born of a mental im¬ 

pression alone (). This ^r^nr is 
that particular kind of it, which is called vrr^Tf and which 
is defined further on ( Sect. 75 ) as being born of apprehen¬ 
sion and causing remembrance. So is properly 

speaking the operation ( T ) which comes into existence, 
between the product and its cause =q-pTff 

is defined as rT?3Tf'7r% *Tfcf cTyrT^rTTiir:, that is, an inter¬ 
mediate operation born of the cause and producing the thing 
which is the effect of that cause. virTlT is therefore a sort 
of intermediate link between the effect and its cause, which 
often, as in this case of is separated by a great 

interval of time. 



7. The insertion of rrrsr in the definition of ^raf has been 

Dejinitioji of sharply criticised, and as strongly defend- 
Smrtf 1 Wn Jj ed. The word, it is said, excludes 

(reminiscence ) which is produced by 
but not by it alone, as a direct perception of the 
object is also an operating cause in it. The difference between 
and ^rnr consists in the presence or absence of 
the thing recollected. When a man, for instance, who has 
seen an elephant with a driver on its back, sees either the 
elephant or the driver alone, and at once remembers the other 
one, his knowledge is said to be remembrance, and is solely 
due to the impression that had been left on his mind 
since he saw the elephant with a driver on its back. 
The thing which brings back to the mind the memory 
of the absent object by the law of association is called the 
( reviver ) of that In srfqffi^rr ( reminiscence ) 

4;he object recollected is actually before our eyes, and the 
-novelty of the knowledge only consists in the identity of the 
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object now perceived with some one previously seen, as when 
*on seeing one recollects that it is the same ^T?rr whom 
one saw before. Here the actual perception of V^tT is as- 
much the cause of knowledge as the impression left on the 
mind by a former perception*, and hence STRTTnsTT is not - 

but l 4 vH«*v. Several copies of T. S. and 

T. D. omit TUR in the definition in the text as well as the 
sentence in T. D. referring to it. S. C. appears co have had 
both readings before him as he expressly prefers the one 
with Other writers omit ?TIR from the definition on 

the ground that even without it the definition does not cover 
srrtJrSqrr because there the immediate cause of the srcVT^rr is 
not the previous impression, but the remembrance of the 
identity of the thing (rfrrr =%crrrTcTr) which is produced from 
1 In a remembrance the impression is the immediate 
cause, while in a reminiscence the impression produces re¬ 
membrance of identity, and then this remembrance of simple 
identity produces the reminiscence that that identity resided 
in the object actually seen. Thus is not 

at all, and hence is unnecessary. NUakantha answers 
this argument by simply remarking that the cause of STRT^TT 
is the impression of identity and not an intermediate remem¬ 
brance. Another objection to the definition is that it is 
and will not cover even ^rr<T which is not 
sr^rr but also ; but the can be removed 

either by taking in the sense of or by constru¬ 

ing the definition, as NUakantha remarks, to mean 

^rfar ( and not As to 

which is also it is excluded by qUR. 


8 . 

Apprehension. 


The author defines as * all knowledge other than 
remembrance,’ i. e. all cognitions which are 
newly acquired and are not repetitions of 
former ones. The negative definition of in the text is 
due to the fact that sigHV is a simple ultimate operation of 
the mind which is at the bottom of all other mental opera¬ 
tions, including even the act of defining. Besides a defini¬ 
tion yjf is really unnecessary,as by simply eAcluding^gf^ 


1 T. K. Bom. ed p. 6. 
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or repeated knowledge, the definition of will also serve 
for the residuum, that is STJVR'. This and the subsequent 
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divisions ana sub-divisions of fi% are according to the 
system of Gotama. The Faisesilca division is slightly 
different and may therefore be profitably compared with that 
given in the text. Prasastapada divides and subdivides 
as follows *— 1 


13 


fT% 


r%nr srfirsrT 

i 1 


' — 1 - f - . ' ~'c ' >_ 

stp? 

or 

5TR1?3^3T 


1 

i 




Of these is inference, while 37FT which is a kind of sr^T^T 

is the supernatural perception of Yogins. Others can be easily 

identified with their corresponding varieties given in the 

9. The three words and are rendered into 

English by cognition, ’ ‘ apprehension 7 
EngUsh S terinl ng an ^ ‘remembrance/ because they are their 
nearest equivalents ; but the meanings of 
the last two require to be clearly defined. Remembrance, re¬ 
collection, and reminiscence, for instance, are analogous but 
easily distinguishable. Remembrance is an idea which recurs 
to the mind without the operation of an external object on 
the sensory nerve, and is thus opposed to pereception ; while it 
becomes recollection, if it is sought after and found with 
difficulty and effort. 1 ^JjTrT is remembrance as above defined 
and i)robably includes recollection also, as NaiyayiJcas do 


1 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 172 . et. seq. 
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mot seem to make a distinctionbetveen a spontaneous and an 
•artificial recollection. Remembrance as above defined may 
seem to be concerned with impressions gained from perception 
only; but there is no reason why a former inference treasur¬ 
ed up in mind or an impression produced from a previous 
Temembrance should not be remembered as well; and hence 
properly speaking is general and comprehends all impres¬ 
sions however originally derived. Reminiscence is the act by 
which we endeavour to recall and re-unite former states of 
♦consciousness, and is a kind of reasoning by which we 
ascend from a present consciousness to a former one. This is 
akin to srarn^n. Apprehension is the simple knowledge of a 
fact, and is an act or condition of the mind in which it 
receives a notion of any object . 1 2 3 Simple apprehension is 
again divided into two kinds, incomplex and complex , which 
respectively correspond to Naiyayika and 

This is not exactly the of Nyaya, but it is very 

near it. Cognition is knowledge in its widest sense, embracing 
sensation, perception, conception and notion. According 
to Kant, cognition is the determined reference of certain 
representations to an object; that is, to cognize is to refer a 
perception to an object by means of a conception. A dog 
knows his master, but does not cognize him, because it has 
not the faculty of forming a mental conception of the mas¬ 
ter. An absent-minded man sees an object, but does not 
cognize it because his mind is not working to form a notion 
of the object.* The Naiyaijikas expressed this idea by saying 
that in an sijvnr, the property of the external object must 
become the srenrr of the corresponding cognition. 


1 Locke : Essay on. Human Understanding, Bk II. c* 19. 

2 Whately : Logic , Bk. II cb I sec* 1. 

3 Haywood : Critique of Pure Reason , p. 593. 
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Sect. XXXV. 

It (apprehension) is (u nfold: true and false. The true one is 
the apprehension of a thing having an attribute as possessing 
that attribute and it is called Prama ; the false one is the- 
apprehension of a thing not having an attribute as possessing that 
attribute , e. g. knoiuledge of silver in a conch-shell. 

1. Apprehension is divided into right (*rarsr) and wrong 

(spropr), the first being usually called 
ppre tension, anc j se cond ST^HFTT. is a* 

correct apprehension ia which the 
object is cogmzed as it is (F:). It is- 
defined which may be paraphrased as rT^l^fr- 

that is apprehension of a certain object pos¬ 
sessing an attribute as possessing that attribute. 

2. The words Frsfw and spetc should be carefully 

noted as they constantly occur in Nyaya 
iq£iw, works. When we see an object, the object 

and becomes the of our knowledge, while 


the characteristic, which distinguishes that object and makes- 
it what it is, is called the spjnr of the same knowledge. Thus 
in the cognition, 3PT ^!d-\ ^Td the object of the cognition is 
the while ^d?3\ the distinguishing property of ^fd, is- 

the of the corresponding cognition. Hence the cogni¬ 
tion 3FT T*d: is defined as that is*. 

one which has a jar possessing the attribute jnr-ness for its 
object ( ), and has ^d?^ for its special characteristic 
( v&vc ). The use of this two-fold terminology is that while 
the describes the form of the cognition, Jpjnr distin¬ 

guishes it from similar cognitions, asfor instance cTd^rrdfrom 
<Td5TW. there is a similar distinction between and 

WF\ When we see a fft^d, the quality of sffe becomes a 
VKK of the cognition of the blue jar, while the same quality 
blueness is a of the jar itself. Similarly in the cog¬ 

nition aw t#, Vtm is the iCsfrur of ^d and the stzxt of 

is the property of a material object, while ejser is the 
property of knowledge. 


3. The definition of WT-n^ini can ihere- 

fore be paraphrased into 

rama and Apra- ******,**: which in simple language 
means that in a right apprehension that 


7n a 
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characteristic which marks the object must also be 
the difefinguifehing property of its notion. Hence V. V. 
remarks meaning that the locative 

denotes that the thing ( i. e. '^E ) possessing rTc* (?*. e > 
is the object ( firf) of the apprehension, which has the 
same rfcj for its srer?. All this can be briefly expressed by 
saying that right apprehension is the knowledge of an 
object as it really exists. The opposite of this is stshtt, 
namely, the cognition of a property (cTri^r^ 1 ) in a thing 
which does not possess that property ( ). The cog¬ 

nition of silverness, in a thing which is silver is SHTF; while 


the same cognition of silver-ttgs,?, if made in ? a mother-o' pearl, 
which is not silver, becomes 3WTr. The use of the quali¬ 
fication rT^TcT in the definition of arrT is made apparent in a 
combined knowledge of two or more things. Suppose we 
perceive ^xe and q^ simultaneously and together, but in¬ 
stead of cognizing^ as 'QE and VE as re we take re. to be q? 
and vice versa. Here we have a knowledge which has both 



^TE and re for its objects ( ) and also re?qr and q^r 

for its properties ( reiT ); but it is not a 5TRT because re?^- 
belongs to the part-cognition which is and 

vice versa. Hence the necessity of saying that the know¬ 
ledge must be with reference to the object itself (<*!&«*). 


4. A very subtle objection to the definition is suggested 
and answered by T. D. The definition 
Some objections* applies to a cognition of re when we can 

interpret cT^Td'as re^Tfre^tif ; but it can 
not apply to a cognition of re?3T itself as residing in a re, 
for re^r is not the srrQsRor of re or any other thing ; so the 
expression is meaningless in this case, and the defini¬ 
tion will be 3&TJ1R. The difficulty can be avoided by tak- 
lQ g to mean so that as ^E is the suwrrjr of 

so reFsr is the of re*T*V^J and the defi¬ 

nition comprehends both. Similarly the definition of 3\snRT 
is too wide as it will apply even to a right cognition, ‘This is 
fn union. ’ For conjunction being a partial ( 3T5*nc*j£i% ) 
Property, the same thing is always as well as 

; and a cognition #qTPT will be both STJTT as 
^ ell as 3ismrr. But this is not so, for in a wrong cognition 
fhe knowledge is obtained frcm a part where there jg a 
24 
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negation of r4t*T, while in a right cognition the' RqTR is 


known to be on the part having Again although a thing 
resides in another by and nob R , its absolute 

negation subsisting on the same substratum by RRqirenrq 
does not make it a wrong cognition. 


All this scholastic subtlety does not lessen even a bit the 
inherent ambiguity of the definitions. The practical difficulty 
is, which of the many properties of a thing is denoted by 
Re!;, and is therefore to be taken as the test of right apprehen¬ 
sion. That they are the re?q of re andqScq ofq? will of course 
be the prompt reply ; but do recq and q?cq, it may be asked, 
oonvey any definite ideas apart from re and q? ? We cannot 
understand rerq or q£?q unless we first know what re or 
re is. How can then re?q or q?fq become the test of judg¬ 
ing the validity of the knowledge of re or q? ' It is said 
that we see a re truly when we observe recq in it, but 
properly speaking we cannot see re*q in the thing unless 
we have first recognized the thing to be re. It is not 
«asv to overcome this dilemma. 


5. other philosophers such as the Samkhyas and the 
Vedantin s reject the Nyaya definitions and define strt as 
iqrrreranr, a cognition having for its object 
a thing that was not apprehended before and that is 
never contradicted. 3TqRnirT excludes and may be 

omitted if the definition is to apply to both right appre¬ 
hension and right remembrance. also, according to 

Annambhatta ( see Sect. 65 infra ), is divisible into and 
though its validity depends on other reasons ; but 
according to some Naiyayikas is of one kind only. As 
to the three kinds of see Sect. LXIV and notes 

thereon. There is no reason why the following four divisions 
of smr should not also be applicable to Thus 

there may be a wrong perceptive knowledge owing to defect of 
organs and other causes, or a wrong judgment due to fallacious 
reasoning, or a false analog/,or a misunderstenilngof words. 
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All these, it seems, will fall under the second division of 
namely, ftwr, unless of course they have the ad¬ 
ditional characteristics of and ?r£. 


SECT. XXXYI. 

Right apprehension is divided into four kinds • Percept, 
Judgment, Analogy and verbal knowledge. The instruments 
of these are also four, namely- Perception, Inference, Com- 
parison and Word or Language. 

1. The superiority of Sanskrit terminology is proved 
R . here by the faot that except in the case of 

■is Offourkind e s n3i0n srflr * T the sama roofc supplies two distinct 
and appropriate names, one for the instru - 
saent, and the other for the result of knowledge, while in 
nglish we are often obliged to employ the same term for 
oth. Even in Sanskrit much confusion often results from 
the ambiguous use of the word for both knowledge 

find its instrument. I have therefore borrowed some new 
erms from English logic, so as to provide different names 
for each of these. Perception is commonly applied to 
knowledge, its instrument, as well as the act of knowing ; 
-’•it I have restricted it to the instrument only, or rather 
the instrument in the act of knowing ; while a new term 
Percept is used on the authority of Max-Muffer to denote 
the particular notion acquired by perception. 1 The act of 
reasoning is denoted by Inference,- while the conclusion 
reached is called Judgment, which according to Mansel is 
_ a combination of two concepts related to one or more 
c ommon objects of possible intuition. K ” sgrwff and g-qrrrc 
are respectively rendered by Analogy and Comparison, the 
latter denoting the act of establishing similarity between 
two things, while the former implies the similarity so 
established. There is no appropriate name for ^m^rrg, 
authority ’ and ‘ tradition ’ which are sometimes employed 


1 Max Mullor; Science of Thought p 20. 

2 Mansel.* Prologom. Log. p. GO. 
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meaning quite different things. Verbal Knou'ledge and. 


Word are therefore used for srr^TSTTg and respectively. 

2. The four varieties of srirr as well as their instruments- 
_ will be defined and explained later; 
‘ at ls ‘ a, “ u ’- ia ‘ but it will be useful first to examine the 
general nature of U'FTprr. The aim of 
Nyaya as that of all sciences being the attainment of truth, 
a knowledge of ‘ proofs ’ by which that truth is to be known 
is necessary, according to the maxim WTPTf?rr TT'Ti%r% ; , 
knowledge of the thing to be measured depends on a know¬ 
ledge of the measure. ’ When we have once determined the- 
nature and limits of valid proofs, it is comparatively easy to 
arrive at true knowledge by employing those proofs pro¬ 
perly ; or rather the latter function, being beyond the pro¬ 
vince of any art or science, may be left to the judgment and 
capacity of each individual. The greater part of Nyaya 
writings is therefore devoted to a consideration of these 
proofs, and many controversies have raged respecting them 
among rival systemafcists. The number of proofs has varied 
greatly with different schools from one to nine, and all of 
them have been equally tenacious in holding to their fa¬ 
vourite theories. Annambhatca follows Gotama in recognizing 
four proofs, 1 but the assignment of each to the four divi¬ 
sions of arm respectively seems to be his own improve¬ 
ment. MHiui ( HTTTOfT-S»nn<T) is defined in T. D. as 
‘the instrument of right apprehension’ ; but the definition is 
rather vague, and inapplicable in those cases where the 
proofs, though perfectly valid in themselves, lead to wrong 
knowledge owing to extrinsic causes. 

3. The definition given by the author is according to 
some imperfect, as it mentions only one function of a 
proof, namely, TOTHTOWC production of urnr), and does not 
comprehend its other function, ( determination 

of the validity of the srm ). Another and a somewhat more 
accurate definition is KrvpmpTRntr??rcir ttjw gfrrstmra, 2 ‘proof 
is that which is always followed by right apprehension (smr). 


1 G. S. 1, 1, 3. 

2 Sarv. D. S, Calc. ed. p. 110, 
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and is united with the appropriate organ and the receptacle of 
knowledge, viz. soul’. Thus proof is first an invariable condi¬ 
tion of snrr, and not merely the cause of snrr. has a 

double function *, it not only produces right apprehension, 
but sometimes also tests its truth. It is not therefore swiMm 
°nly, but also ; and so the definition srOT^TTtf is 

more correct as comprehending both. The Naiyayikas are 
ir?^T:, t. e. they hold that the validity of a cogni¬ 
tion is proved not by itself, but by some other extraneous 
means. The objection in their view is not therefore very 
serious. swot is neither soul, nor mind, nor the organs of 
sense, for if it had been so there would have been no neces¬ 
sity of its separate mention apart from these latter which 
are^already enumerated. The Miniam<alca's define VJTTO as 
r-TUrTr^m^, ‘that which apprehends an object not known 
£>etoie ; but this definition, says S. C , is wrong because in 
& -°ng series of sensations of the same object, the first only 
meieby becomes SHTf, while the succeeding sensations will 
not be srfrr, being srreuwrsr. The Mimamsaka's answer to this 
objection is that each individual sensation is different from 
lts Predecessor inasmuch as it was produced at a different 
moment. The expression 3Trrftr*T?T is intended to prevent *rra^r- 
being called the proof of The NaiyUvkar restrict 

a ll proofs to or new cognitions and call ^rrtk mere repeti¬ 
tions thereof caused by from previous impressions. 

4. Before proceeding further, it will be worth while to 

Intuition and belief. n ? fcice tvvo varieties of knowledge recog¬ 
nized by European logicians, whiol are 
apparently left out of the Xaiya ika's clas¬ 
sification of namely intuitions and beliefs. An intuition 
ls an y knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or intellectual which 
js apprehended immediately , that is, without the instrumen- 
a -ity of any sense or mental faculty. Axioms in G, metry, 
the notions of time, space and causality arc such 
^tuitions, which do not come under any of the heads of 
of the Naiyayikas, Some of these are accounted for 
Qrwise, as by the recognition of time and space as 
Q Pendent entities which are inferred from their effects. 

^ h© rest will be probably included under rS as reminiscen- 
^ es °f previous births retained by ^5T. The doctrines of 
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and transmigration enable Indian philosophers to ex*- 
P ain many facts that are incomprehensible to Western 
thinkers. The other kind of knowledge that is apparently 
left unnoticed is belief or faith, which differs from cognition 
m that it denotes “those exercises of the mind in which 
we believe in the existence of an object, not now before us- 
and under immediate inspection.”' We often entertain many 
notions which are not self-evident and yet which we do not 
know to be positively true. These are beliefs. The Naiyagifcas, 
t seems, would include them, if authoritative, under ?n=3?rw, 
and if not, under sprarT. In this way the classification of jrr% 
niay claim to be exhaustive. 


Sect. XXXVII. 


An instrument is a cause which is peculiar. 

1. A is defined as ‘a cause which is peculiar/' 

~ According to V. V., S. C. and Nilakanthi , 

3THPTR0T is inserted to exclude general 
causes such as time and space ; but this 
does not seem to be the sole purpose of the word. The 
word must also be intended to exclude other causes such as 
the intimate and the non intimate causes of a thing, which 
are neither universal nor is better paraphrased 

by Nilakantha as I m I i^, that is, ‘a 

cause without which a desired effect will never be produced; * 
but this also is not strictly accurate. A 3TW properly speaking 
is the immediate or proximate cause that gathers together 
the scattered materials and gives final shape to the product. 
It is the cause which, other accessories being present, is 
absolutely necessary for the completion of the effect. This 
seems to be the meaning of here, which consider¬ 

ably differs from the sense in which it is used in other 
passages.* But even so much restriction is not sufficient to 


1. M'Cosh Intuitions p. 196. 

See Sec. 29, and the reading of several copies in Secs. 24-5-6-7. 
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'iiisute perfect accuracy in the definition of ?ETUT. For exam¬ 
ple! ^ur is an SPUT-UTTUT of 'ST and is therefore its- 

^ u i; but a tut in a forest can never be the of a WT, 
although the definition would equally apply to it, as it is po¬ 
tentially if not actually an efficient cause of ert. To exclude 
in the forest, the ancient Naiyayikas inserted an additional 
qualification turttUtT trfr, so that only a tut, which is 
actually employed in the act of producing a jar, is its cp*ur, 
while a ^ur in the forest having no 5TRTT is excluded. ^TPTRT 
is defined by S. C. as tut rTHT'O-fT ^rfr 


that is, ‘an operation which, not being a is the product 
°f a thing ( ftt ), and produces the effect of that thing. 
When an axe lops off a tree, the axe is the the cutting 
is the final product, and the contact of the axe with the 
wood is the STTTPr, because it is produced from the axe and 
Produces the cutting. The words are inserted 

m the definition of WIMK to prevent an intermediate 
Pioouct (tTcurvrnrufq^), such as a ututt, being sqmKV 
although it is produced from atoms and produces the jar. 
So the complete definition of a qrrur according to the 
ancient view is RTUl-w.-HIUTTuf uu f ur u i. e. ‘a peculiar and 
operative cause. ’ 


The modern view. 


2. This has given rise to an important controversy bet¬ 
ween the ancients and the moderns. The 
latter disapprove of the ancient definition 
of above given and propose one of 

their own*: ttvnv, L e. ‘a cause which is 

invariably and immediately followed by the product’. This 
of course excludes in the forest as well as all universal 
a nd special causes, which are not necessarily and immedi¬ 
ately followed by the effect. The difference between the twa 
views is not merely verbal but fundamental, for quite 
different things are designated according as we accept 
G *ther of the definitions. The definition of the ancients 
foquires the <r:m to be scrwwij; and therefore strictly speat- 
ln 5 it must aiwavs be a substance in which actions and 
qualities that constitute a sqm* may inhere ; while according 
0 l ^oderns it is this itself which becomes the 

as it is even more proximate to the effect than the material 
°f the ancients. When an object for instance is visible 
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the organ of sight comes into contact with the object. This 
contact ) is the cUT'TK, and the organ of sight 

would be the in the act of perception according to the 
ancients; while the moderns would call the itself 

the as the ^ (percept) immediately follows from 
it, but; is not necessarily produced from !TRfsr. In an infer¬ 
ence the ancients are rather inconsistent in calling 
or scmwR the ssvor of ; since, being a cognition L e . 

a giuna , the ^TR cannot properly speaking possess a 
which is either guna or karma and as such can inhere in a 
•substance alone. In the qym^T is called the ^TTOT by 

the ancients, and the by the moderns. Another inconsis¬ 
tency of the ancient view is that on the analogy of 
there is no reason why mind should not be the of 

instead of ^hth ; and mind being also the of 

^i?ir and would be confounded. 

These are some of the reasons which make the moderns 
reject the definition and define a as simply 

or more briefly that is, one which 

is invariably associated with the This difference of 

•definitions results in the important distinction of the cqrpnr 
of the ancients becoming the cRtjt of the moderns ; while the 
of the ancients merges, according to the modern view, 
into the general category of simple causes. 

3. The original notion of a cETu* seems to be that convey - 
n . . , , ed in Kesava Misra s definition 

Jerence. which is explained as a 

cause par excellence . ] Many causes contri¬ 
bute to produce an effect but some of them are related to the 
effect more closely than others. Of two murderers one 
who strikes the blow has certainly a greater share in the 
murder than the other who simply holds the victim. Some 
causes are most active and also most essential in production, 
while others simply aid it. The horse which draws the car¬ 
riage is certainly more efficient than the wheels which only 
facilitate motion by lessening friction. These are causes 
pre-eminently so called, and are distinguished from other 
causes by the special name qxw. The rnpr, pre-eminence of 


1. T. B. Bom. ed. p. 10. 
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- ^°T, is therefore said to consist in its activity or effici¬ 

ency (^Jhm^TcO. Hence a srct came to be defined as ^'KR- 
But here comes another difficulty. The definition 
is obviously inaccurate since it applies to an agent 
also who is by far the most active in the production, but 
w ho is not called a 3 Rur. Somehow or other the notion of an 
instrument or means is involved in that of cROT, and the 
agent therefore ought to be excluded. Hence in discussing 
the ^definition of TOmr as TOl^oi, Kesam Misra remarks 
^ TOrgcq%m^qndi ur=rr g mrr- 

^Rl^TOTOTrf^sr ^Rorg, 1 that is 3TTTOSTO grrqfofl% ( im¬ 
mediate production ) constitutes the of aRVT, and this 
is found only in the case of Other efficient 

causes, such as the knowor and the object of knowledge are 
n °t called crut even though they may be ^rqRsrg because 
result is not produced even if they exist. This restriction 
of *Rur necessarily led to the abandonment of ^TT^R^t^T, and 
~the substitution instead of srrTOW or more 

accurately t*T3TOT5&as a definition of cRtfT. But 
this farther restriction went too far as it excluded organs 
of sense, and in fact all instruments from the class of 3 Rtjr. 
Tne moderns boldly accepted this as an ^ETTr%, but the an¬ 
cients could not assent to it as the idea of was inextri¬ 
cably involved in their mind with the notion of an instru¬ 
ment. They therefore satisfied themselves by retaining 
and excluding the agent expressly by inserting in 
the definition of TOfor some such limitation as 

gur. wto or tort is ex¬ 
cluded because he is the ( i. e . the cause ) of 

many other effects besides a TOT which is a species of 3Tg*Rr 
( ^-5TUrT). This is the gist of the controversy about srut, 
■which has furiously raged between the ancient and modern 
Naiyayikas. 


<Sl 


4 . 


Author's view . 


The two views being thus distinct, the question 
naturally occurs which of them is adopt¬ 
ed by Annambhatta. Before answering 
this question, it is necessary to discuss 
the reading sRRflt , which occurs in 

most of the copies of the text, but which has been for 


1 T. B. Bom, ed. p. 26. 
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arious reasons rejected in this edition. Although 

is necessary to complete the definition, it 
A reading dis c u s - is almost certain that the word did not 
exist there originally. The Pratlkas in 
T. D„ N. B., S. C. and Nil. prove that the definition began 
with sroroiTtfT; while the fact that both S. C. and iW/. ex¬ 
pressly quote as an ancient substitute for 

tTPTR^i qnRimc shows that in their opinion at least 
did not form part of Annambhatta's definition. Besides, if it 
had been there, the author ought to have defined and 

explained the propriety of either in the text or in 

the commentary, which he does not do. One Ms. no doubt 
inserts the words after the 

definition of $>rjt in the text; but the addition is clearly 
spurious; and the readings of N andY are equally unauthenti¬ 
cated. In Sect. 41 again, the author repeats that 
'TFOt alone is without mentioning while in 

Sect. 47 he calls itself the of al¬ 


though ifc cannot be so according to the definition ^rmr- 
But as if not wishing to leave the point in ^any 
doubt, the author himself, in the Dipika on beet. 
47, quotes as a distinct view which^ he • 

disapproves, remarking emphatically tfPWT 

On the other hand, at the end of Sect. 43 he as 
emphatically declares to be the of which 

can only be true if we accept the ancient definition. Simi¬ 
larly he calls the SSTOT of and mentions 

srfirVst vwm sforniT as a distinct ^rnTT. In the case of 
again he seems inclined to prefer the modern doctrine. 


5. The question therefore which view was accepted by 
Annambhatta must still remain involved in doubt. Probably 
he had formed no decisive opinion on the point, and was 
wavering between the two conflicting views. That there is - 
a clear inconsistency between his calling on the one hand 
and the cRtjt of sTcR^r and respectively 

and on the other his preference for as the of 

is undeniable ; but it is hard to believe, as some have 
supposed, that such a glaring inconsistency was due to an 
oversight of the author. Most probably he was fully consci¬ 
ous of it, and accepted it as inevitable in an elementary 
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treatise like the present, which, being intended for begin- 
hers, preserved as much consistency and accuracy as was 
compatible with simplicity and clearness. If he had accepted 
either of the two views in toto , he must necessarily have 
launched into the controversy as to the comparative merits 
of the rival views, which from its subtlety and intricacy is 
quite beyond the capacity of beginners. He followed the 
ancient view in and STOTtIt, because it was more easily 
comprehensible by beginners, while by accepting to 

be the ^Rur of he certainly made his treatment of 

inference simpler, more rational and more methodical. 
Thus practical expediency rather than theoretical consis¬ 
tency seems to have weighed with the author in his accepting 
different doctrines in different places. That he purposely 
did this seems evident from his employment of such a 
vague word as awiww in the definition of ^nr and the total 
absence of any allusion to either in the text or in 

the commentary of the present section. This omission must 
have been deliberate, for the controversy about sq’mkdd, had 
raged furiously, and was too important to be passed over 
through inadvertency by such a careful writer as Annam - 
bhatta . The conclusion seems irresistible that he purposely 
used an ambiguous word like which might apply to^ 

either of the two views of ^nr. 
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A cause is that which invariably precedes the effect. 

1. The definition of qfvr&T having referred to a the 

latter is now defined as ‘that which invari¬ 
ably ( ) precedes () its effect 

(3TPT). ’ That a cause must precede its 
•effect is evident, for otherwise it will not be a cause. T. D. 
remarks that is inserted to exclude 3FHT itself. But 

all antecedent things are not necessarily causes. The pot¬ 
ter’s ass that carries the earth of which jars are made, pre¬ 
cedes the jar, but it is not an invariable antecedent, for earth 
can be brought in hand or in a cart, and so the jars can be 
made without the aid of the ass. Hence the word raw is 
inserted to exclude all but invariable antecedents. 

2. The definition in the text is not however sufficiently ac¬ 
curate, and hence T. D. adds another qualification 

which means “ provided the antecedent thing is 
not connected with the effect too remotely.’* The father of 
the potter for instance invariably precedes the jar, for 
without him the potter would not be born, and without 
the potter there could be no jar ; but the potter s father and 
all his ancestors are not causes of the jar. Again while 
is the cause ol the jar, the is not, although it is as 

much an invariable antecedent as the 3W itself. To exclude 
iuese the limitation is added, so that all things, 

which, though invariably preceding, are not immediately 
connected with the effect, are excluded. S. C. paraphrases 
the definition as qrrqf) ^TfT% ; ( q^WTrT.' ) 

is explained as 1 

HtW, i. e. “ existence in the same place as the 
effect at tne moment immediately preceding its production. ” 
exc l u de the ass, the potter’s father and even 
the if necessary ; but and 

would still come in, and can be excluded only by a 
separate qualification such as Accordingly 

v sums U P the complete definition of as 

The whole of 

18 long and terribly involved expression means nothing 
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^ than that a cause must be invariable (HUtt), must not 
bo too remote J 3T?TOTT%^r5Rr) and must not be the counter¬ 
entity ( UTdmiUcTT'M) of a negation (sror^) that 
resides in the place of the effect () 
at the moment immediately preceding production ( ^p f r sq^ 1 - 
r^rajr^rurr^irTT). All these circumlocutions have no doubt 
their use in the Nyaya system, but the whole definition does 
not after all amount to much more than Mill’s definition 
of a cause as ‘an unconditional and invariable antecedent’. 


<§L 


3. The word being thus necessary to complete 

the definition of «FKui f it may be asked 


J reading discuss- why it is omitted in the text of this edi 


tion, especially when it is found in almost 
all copies. The reasons for dropping from the 

text are not indeed as strong as those for omitting im^^r 
from the preceding definition; but they are sufficiently cogent 
to warrant the guess that the word did not originally exist in 
the text but was probably added afterwards by the Di-pika 
Tne reading in the text is taken from four authentic Mss. 
as being what the author probably wrote at first. Five 
copies prefix to the definition, while two others 

read Wff and UIH respec¬ 

tively before fifim etc. In J, the oldest of the Mss. available, 
the word is absent in the body but is added in the margin by a 
later corrector. V. V. and S. 0. appear to take as 

part of the definition ; but N. B. is evidently of the contrary 
opinion, its remark 

showing that it did not find the words in the original. Any 
doubts on the point however should be removed by the 
in T. D. which is the same in all copies and which shows 
that the definition began with the word ^r*T. Besides the 
Wording of T. D. *rarrRT retiwa; also implies 

that the words were added by the commentary and did not 
stand in the text at first. The different readings of 
E and H also bear a very close and therefore suspicious 
resemblance to the remark in T. D. and suggest the infer¬ 
ence that they were inserted into the text from T. D. by 
some later copyist to supply the imperfection of the original 
definition. It may therefore be presumed that the word 
SRRsmfNf was at first left out of the definition of 
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•either inadvertently or purposely as being too obscure for 
the easy comprehension of beginners, and the omission was 
supplied by the author himself in the Dipika , which is 
evidently intended for advanced scholars. Later copyists, 
however, who could not bear to see the definition in a 
standard book being so palpably imperfect, tried to supply 
'the omission from the commentary and supplied it differently. 


N 


4. is the opposite of which means 

‘proved to be antecedent through another', 
Propriety of the qua-,, . . . . _ . . . 

lification. that is, a thing the antecedence of which 

is due to the antecedence of another thing 
to the effect. Roer translates the word 3*«T4rf*r5 by ‘super¬ 
fluous causality', probably on the authority of some 
writers who explain as denoting a cause which is 

not necessary for the production of effect. 1 But this view 
is wrong as will appear from the following quotation from 
S. C., which, after explaining as 

cTc^^rTRC, remarks “ipRrj 
rT%^?q*4Tr%^: OTT ffflfOTcT#- 

srirnn crf^r ^gsrnr*r*t 

wsnn«ri^iTFiT4rra-^ fr?t ?t*t% i 


The argument of S. C. is that ^T?rr 4 TfJr^[ is not merely a 
cause that is unnecessary for production, but everything 
that accompanies a necessary antecedent; otherwise 
^^rJsrfurf will not be 3Tfas it is quite necessary for 
the production of a jar, because without there will be 
no and consequently no also. Roer’s rendering is 
thereto) e incorrect and the word really means ' a thing 
which is proved to be antecedent ( cause ) to the effect, 
thr ugh another or because it accompanies another \ that 
- r a secondary cause deriving its character through the 
primary and real cause* 


3 - Roer's trans. of B . P. Bibl. In. p. 10. 
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5. T. D. mentions three varieties of these ‘secondary 

• antecedents, ’ which Annambhatta, says Nilakantha, borrow- 
ad from Gahyesa , the author of Tattva- Chintamarii, 
viz.: (1 ) first, the things that are connected by 

with and are therefore antecedent to 

• effect through it, as for instance the and (T?gcf, which 

being intimately united with P?§, are antecedent to its effect 
'T?; (2) secondly, the things that are antecedent to 3jffOT, and 
are therefore a fortiori antecedent to the effect, such as the 
potter's father who, being anterior to the potter, must be 
antecedent to the jar also, or as ether which is antecedent 
to a jar, because it is the intimate cause of the word PJ that 
always precedes the thing n?; ( 3 ) and thirdly, all other 
concomitants of stptt that are not connected with it by pit- 

such as ^wnivfra which is not the cause of JT?n, al¬ 
though in a baking jar or a ripening mango it co-exists with 
which is the real cause of n«r. This classification 
does not claim to be exhaustive, and in fact, the first two 
classes are obviously included in the last. 


6. Others mention five varieties of 3T«rnri%3[ which are 
thus summed up by Yisvanatha ••— 


bn spurn; (1) ut ( 2 ) i 

3F®r STHT qmr UoJPUreteilMH (3 ) II 

pppt nip T^rpnr«'rr?5mr * upt ( 4) i 

pfpfrpprurrp ( 5 ) n 

And these are illustrated thus:— 

par i 

psrrerr pcpp-urr? rtpnmfg ptItpp: n 

^r555R#6<Ty: i 

gssifr Trtnm%: ii 1 


1 B. P. 18-21. 
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Of these the first two correspond to the first class of 
Annambhatta, the third and fourth to his second class, and 
the fifth to his third. The splitting of the first two varieties 
mentioned in T. D. is based on minute distinctions between 
the illustrations which are of no special importance. 3F*T«rr- 
TCRsT being thus described and its need to complete the' 
definition being proved, an objection may be made to the 
retention of the word R*TcT in the definition of ^rnir as its 
purpose is served by the last kind of the 

instance coming under that head. R*Tcf is not however 
useless, for, though an individual ass may be a» 

regards a particular urer, in general is not so with 

respect to and hence RTcT is necessary to exclude it. 

'-Jt may also be pointed out that the word 3 T^jft% 3T is 
too vague and general, and RSTcT helps to make its meaning 
more definite. 


Sect. XXXIX. 

Effect is the counter'entity of antecedent negation . 

1. As the definition of cause is framed in terms of the-* 
Effect effect, we cannot fully understand it unless 

we know what effect is. Effect is therefore 
defined as a thing that is the qounter- 
entity of (its) anterior negation ; in other words .an effect 
is that which has a beginning. will be subsequently 

explained as the negation of a thing before it comes 
into existence : and so, to say that an effect has a srnrpnsr 
is tantamount to saying that it has a beginning ( e?ri? ) 
and is not eternal. Eternity may however be limited on 
both sides, past and future, of which past non-eternity 
alone corresponds to Both and vm are non- 

eternal, but V5*r, having a beginning but no end, is sr£ v 
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ile STBPTR having an end but no beginning is not cer. 
Hence c fpt is defined as the mlRmr ( contradictory ) of 
str^tr. m*PTR is not a c|>r, as it cannot be a srr^pff 
of itself. 


2 . 


What is a Prati- 
yogin. 


Now what is a srnhfrfr ? The idea of a qRqr*fr is one 
of those conceptions which are more easy 
to understand than to define ; and conse¬ 
quently various definitions of qpRtBTfff 
are given according to the standpoints from which the 
writers view it. is no doubt a relation ; but how 

can there be any relation between existence ( *TR ) and non¬ 
existence, between a thing and no-thing ? sjvtr however i& 
an independent entity according to Nyaya •, and hence this 
relation is possible. Besides is not an objective 


connection between two external things ; it is truly speak¬ 
ing a purely subjective relation existing between the sub¬ 
jective notions of those things. Though the things may be 
non-existent and immaterial, their notions are real enough 
to allow a relation between them. Thus an st*tr may be 
pure negation, but the notion of 3t*TR is positive and really 
exists in the mind ; and it must therefore have some 
external object to which it corresponds. WTR itself can¬ 
not be this object because it has no positive existence ; and 
hence this object by which the notion of stor is produced 
and is to be explained must be found among the six positive 
pudurthas. That therefore by which a particular 

notion of 3WR is explained is called the STPRlmr of that 
?BTR. A ^ is thus called the srf&fpfir of ^ht*?r, and qrar of 
because the notions of those two negations depend 
for their existence on the prior knowledge of ^ and g? 
respectively. This is one kind of and is call¬ 
ed ( opposition ). Another kind is called RBR3IR 

a nd exists between a thing and its attribute or rather between 
two objects and the relation between them, as for instance, 
when we say that a face is like the moon, moon is the 
s lfcRi T frof the residing in In this case 

&lso the notion of depends on the prior knowledge 

°f the rrioon, but this differs from the former 

*n having & corresponding external object. The first 
is a relation between two things of which cne 
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exists and the other does not, while the second lies between 

things which are both positive and existing. The first may 

be called contrariety as that between and ■gffHfsr, the 
second co-existence as that between moon and its attri¬ 
bute the meaning of 'course those qualities which 

it has in common with Similarly the thing in rela¬ 
tion to which this is spoken of is called the 

of the relation. Thus 5^ of which the likeness 
to the moon is predicated is the si3dmr of the » 

while the of which is likewise predicated is 

called the of that WR. Now VZ is wdml of 

Udm umr? ; and 'TST of so tPPT in general is the 

STfafimT of the mumm of all products, that is of nrrRPT 


in general. 


3. The definition of given in the text involves a 
very important principle which is one of 
The theory of the” cardinal doctrines of Nyaya philoso- 
Causaltty. pjjy, anc j which, as having been the 

subject of bitter controversy, requires some notice. The 
doctrine is that an effect is non-existent before production, 
and is quite distinct from its cause. This apparently 
simple doctrine, involving as it does many wider issues, 
sharply divides the Nyaya- Vaisesika from other schools 
of philosophy, and is as a matter of fact the keystone of 
its realistic philosophy. There are four principal theories 
of causation accepted by different Indian philosophers, 
which are thus summed up by Madhavacarya- CTT- 

=^ v ir snmfR I MUcT-- ummn 

i frq r ffrgrffT : wr stTHrrerff i w fNfc 

nrr«f?rtjt 3 5 ^5 1 ^rr^^rr: s* ^rsrnrff ? rw 1 1 

While the Bjuddhas hold that a real effect is produced 
from an unreal cause, that is, from absolute non-existence, 
the Veddntins maintain the opposite view of the reality of 


1 Sarva—D. S. Calc. ed. p. 147. 
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y _ lse and fche l ' ofcal unreality of effect. The Naiyayikas 
Sathkh yas accept the reality of both cause and effect, but 
W llG tlle Iatter bold botb of them to be always and simul¬ 
taneously existing, the Naiyayikas consider the effect to be 
non-existing before creation. In-.the Bauddha system, creation 
is the production of a Iking out of nothing ; in Nydya it is 
I/ 6 productlon of a new thing out of an old one ; in Samkhya 
.N l e ''° 1 “ li0 ” ° f I »‘™‘ Properties of the cause 
; m Vedanla is * mental conception only, and cones- 
Ponds to no actual change in the cause itself. 


4. The Bauddha view is opposed to the celebrated Aristo- 

Realism and idea- ^ nihito nihil fit, and has 

ltSm - been seve rely criticised by all orthodox 

view lipin • ! SGhools ‘’ whiIe fcbe third, viz. the Vedantic 

it , f ® ln ! 0lved ln the Seueral doctrine of Maya stands by 

' ihe bltfcerest controversy has raged between the 
“Hots and the MySyih^ as regards their particular 

S '. na, ” eIr ' the *^ a “ d lI,e as they are 

»" ed ' The N ' Ja ‘ a V ‘ eW * S odmiraH y summed 

^ *” “ toWly "“distent before 


5- Thensppra^ofthe SMAhy a s as well as the arm 
hrents by which it is supported are thus summed " 
hvaralcrsna 's tenth Kdrika :— 

, 'Frrcg>mrrar, ,,2 

“ou^xilwT' 6 SiV6n fM reieotins 1118 XW* doctrine c 

latenti' 1' ' h ° Idtag lKat lh “ •»«* ^es esi, 

■«u,tly, n the cause ey, nb0fot6 , 


1 ‘ S ® e ®‘ aia kara. on Brah m SuL lr> g> ^ 

2 - Samkhya. T. K, 10. 
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does not exist can never be created, for a blue colour cannot 
be changed into yellow even by a thousand artizans. Second¬ 
ly, the material cause is always found associated with the 
effect, as sesamum with oil; and as there can be no associa¬ 
tion with a non-existing thing the effect must be exist¬ 
ing in its cause. Thirdly, if it be said that a cause might 
produce an effect even though totally unconnected, any 
thing can be produced from anything, for there will be no 
reason to determine that a particular effect shall be produc¬ 
ed from a particular cause only $ while as a matter of fact 
we find this to be actually the case, and hence the effect 
must be pre-existing in the cause. Fourthly, if it be main¬ 
tained that an unconnected cause produces the effect owing 
to some inherent faculty in itself, is this power or faculty, 
it may be asked, connected in any way with the effect ? If 
It is, then it is as much as saying that the effect pre-exists 
in the cause; while if it is not, the previous difficulty 
recurs as to how a particular effect only is produced 
from the power. Lastly, as cause and effect are of the same 
nature, one cannot be always -existing while the other is 
non-existent. Both of them ought therefore to co-exist. All 
these arguments can be summed up in one objection against 
the Nyaya doctrine that if the effect is totally distinct from 
the cause there can be found no determining principle to 
establish the relation of causality between the two things, 
and the doctrine will approximate to the Banddha view 
that the effect is produced from nothing. This may be 
the reason why the followers of Nijayci-Vaisesika are often 
taunted as being ( Semi-Buddhists) by their ortho¬ 

dox opponents. And as the Bauddha doctrine is opposed to 
nature, Nyaya theory also must be rejected as having the sar iie 
tendency. 


6. The chief argument by which the .Maiyuyika* 
defend their view is that unless effect is s ,Ll PP°sed to 
be quite distinct from>its cause we cannot accent for the 
obvious difference between the two. A ^ - must be something 
different from its censtituent parts, ^ or otherwise it would 
not be ^ at all. The same atoms ca 11 ke Used to make a jar 
and a saucer ; and If cause and effect are not distinct, both 
^ and will be identical with thf atcm?, and therefor® 
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WjiB be identical with each other according to the axiom 
i-nat things equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
Birt a^g is ce rtainly not a ^RRT, for it has a certain form or 
shapT(%ir^rT^R^Twhich is not found in the latter. The 
^ edantins who hold avoid this difficulty by deny¬ 

ing the axiom itself. Again the particular shape ( 

BTTxq’ of a jar, or STTcTim^cTlHNnof a piece of cloth, ) is 
not found in the parts either separately or collectively. 
Whence does it come then ? It cannot be said that it does 
sxist latently in the cause, and that production is nothing 
but its manifestation ; for this manifestation itself, being an 
effect, must have existed previously. The 
and all other properties which distinguish a ^ from its 
parts must therefore have been newly produced. As the 
Nydya theory of has a tendency to the Buddhistic 

nihilism ( ), the Sdrnkhya doctrine of or 

ultimately merges into the pantheism ( f^T or ) of 

the V edantins. If an effect is materially indistinct from 
I'he cause, its special properties must be real or unreal. If 
real, they must have been newly produced (as the Naiyayikas 
say ), or only manifested ; in the latter case their manifesta¬ 
tion will require another manifestation, and so on ad infinv 
turn. If the properties are unreal, they can be only 
notional, and attributed to the effect by a subjective error 
( 3TOTRT,) which is the doctrine of fifafiT. Thus the contro¬ 
versy ends practically in a draw, and the problem remains 
"insoluble. 


<SL 


7. A. little consideration will suffice to show that the 
is the basis of Realism, while inevitably 

leads to all sorts of Ideal and Pantheistic theories. All the 
important conceptions of Nyaya, such as those of atoms, 
God, soul, Samavciya, Visesa aud Abhuva will be found, if 
Properly analysed, to depend ultimately on this fundamental 
doctrine c: non-existent effect, and it was therefore to be 
'wished tbit the author had said something about it in the 
text. Bu' he probably avoided all reference to it, as being 
too intricite and controversial for beginners. A student 
however oan never clearly understand the Nyaya- Vaisesika 
systems, unless, he has thoroughly grasped their peculiar 
wiew of causality. 
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8. It is of course needless ; to point out that the cause 
over which this controversy has arisen is 
and non-intimate the material cause, or as it is gene- 

wuses. rally called. As to the instrumental causes' 

there is no difference of opinion, while 
the non-intimate cause is not recognized by any systematist 
except the Naiyayikas. This last is an arbitrary assumption 
necessitated by the Nyaya theory of causation and is inse- 
parable from it* 


9. The recognition of a non-intimate cause has made the 
Naiyayikas liable to a severe attack by 

about causation^ their usual opponents, the Mimafnsalcas, 
who advocate The arguments 

on both sides of this controversy are so strong and cogent 
and yet so irreconcilable, that one is inevitably led to 
suspect that, as both cannot be right, both of them must be 
wrong. It is not easy to find out where their error lies, but 
the fact that so much philosophical subtlety should have 
been spent without advancing a single step naturally sug¬ 
gests the inference that they must have misunderstood the 
question altogether, or must have been seeking for the true 
solution in a wrong direction. This is partially true, but 
partially only, for as a matter of fact the difficulty of get¬ 
ting a right solution is to a considerable extent inherent in 
the subject itself. The chief cause of the error of these 
Indian schoolmen appears to be their want of a irue induc¬ 
tive method by which alone tiro true notion of causality 
could be attained. Instead of determining the .nature of 
causation as it is actually found in the world outude, they 
started from a limited experience and began to analyse their- 
own a priori notions of cause and effect. Of course this 
deductive reasoning they carried to perfection, bu; it could 
not avail them very far. The result has been tint though 
the subsequent speculations are good specimens of correct 
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logic, the preliminary notions on which they are based 
remain crude and often groundless. Thus, while the defini¬ 
tion of a is guarded on all sides from the usual three 
faults of a definition by carefully chosen qualifications, 
no attempt is made to explain the fundamental notions 
involved in it. 


10. A cause for instance is said to be that which is not 

But what is ? No accurate and comprehensive 

definition of the word is given, and the classification too is 
tnerely illustrative and not exhaustive ; so that we are ulti¬ 
mately left to our own unaided intuition to discover whether 
a particular thing is a true cause or is 3^ran%^[. The 
potter’s father is declared to be but what about 

th^ potter himself ? The doer or agent is nowhere expressly 
mentioned as a cause ; the potter therefore must be either 
the rTcERor of like a or must be An 

intelligent agent is required to set tha 
A & ent particles in motion, and as the motion 

is the immediate cause of the product, 
the agent may in one sense be said to become 
by this intervention of the motion. But the agent ia 
commonly received as a cause, and oftentimes the most 
important cause. He is in fact the most indispensable 
cause : and yet, strange as it may seem, he is classed along 
^ith inanimate and often optional means such as 
&nd The difference between an intelligent agent and 

other causes does not seem to have weighed much with the 
Naiyayikas* 


i 1. Again the distinction between material and instrumental 




causes is not made quite clear. A jar is 
nstrumental causes, made or particles of earth that are held 
together by water by means of a peculiar 
Property in it named Is this water an 3<n*R or a ftfim 
only ? Properly speaking it should be the first, for it 
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s inseparable from the jar. The jar will weigh something 
over and above the particles of earth composing it, and the 
excess is unquestionably the weight of the water. The water 
should therefore be as much a as the earth ; and 

yet the Naiyayikas appear to include it among instrumental 
causes. Similarly in every product formed by the combina¬ 
tion of several ingredients it is absurd to call one material 
and the others instrumental causes only ; but the Naiyayikas 
nowhere recognize the possibility of several intimate causes 
forming one product. Perhaps they may fc silently acquiesce in 
it ; but the fact is positively irreconcilable with the rival 
theory of According to this latter doctrine, the jar 

must before creation be latent in both its material causes, 
namely earth and water ; but how is this possible, when the 
two ingredients might have perhaps been separated by 
hundreds of miles ? The earth of the Himalayas and the 
water of the Ganges might go to form a jar which could 
not have certainly existed at one time in both those places. 
If this is the case with mechanical mixtures, much greater 
difficulties will occur in what we now call chemical combi¬ 
nations where the properties of the constituents and often¬ 
times the constituents themselves are either disguised or 
•completely transformed in the process of production. 


12. The above-mentioned objections are after all super¬ 
ficial and can be removed by speculative artifices. But there 
are others which lie deeper, and which strike at the very 
foundation of both the rival theories. The common assump¬ 
tions which seem to underlie these theories 
lies' heVe the err ° r * s *kat every effect has one cause and 
that there is invariable concomitance 
between the two ; but this is not warranted by experience. 
The disturbing influence of what Mill calls Plurality of 
causes and intermixture of effects, has been totally ignored 
by Indian sysfcematists, and consequently their theories have 
often been at marked variance with observed phenomena. 
The same effect may be produced from several alternative 
causes, while the same number of ingredients differently 
combined might produce totally different products. Heat for 
instance may be produced either by friction or by electricity 
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and therefore neither can be the cause of heat according to 
I the Nyaya definition of a cause, as neither is invariably^ WH) 
antecedent ( )to the ttk. Perhaps the Naiyayika will 

include both friction and electricity among efficient^ causes 
which may be optional, or he will call them the 

vibrations of particles by either being the real proximate 
cause of heat ; but that will not improve his position very 
much. Besides while the two controversialists have confined 
themselves to material causes they have not given much 
attention to the efficient ones which are generally as impor¬ 
tant as, if not often more so than, the material causes. The 
controversy has been in fact carried on more on speculative 
than on practical grounds; and consequently the result also 
has been barren. Bacon’s strong condemnation of the school¬ 
men of mediaeval Europe applies in a great measure to their 
prototypes, the Indian systematists. 


13. The real difficulty of the solution lies in the metaphy¬ 
sical conception of causality, which when analyzed resolves 
itself into mere sequence of things or successive events. 
Kant’s explanation of the insolubility of this problem is that 
the conception of causation is intuitive like those of time 
and space, and cannot be proved by reasoning as it is anterior 
to and is itself in fact the basis of all process of reasoning. 
The Veduntins alone of all Indian systematists appear to 
have sufficiently grasped this idea of causality, and^have 
expressed it in their own way by calling an wfti’TcT or 
vnr. The realism of the NaiydyiJcas prevents them from 
accepting any such view. 


9 7 
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Sect. XL. ^R^TTR. 

Cause is of three kinds , * intimate , 1 ‘ non-intimate r ' 

and ‘ instrumental 9 on' ‘ efficientThe inti - 
The three Causes. ma [ e cause i s 'that in inseparable union with 

which the effect is produced , ; as the threads 
are of the cloth or the cloth is of the colour on it. The non-intimate 
cause is one which is inseparably united in the same object either 
with the effect or with the ( intimate ) cause , as the conjunction , 
of threads is of the cloth, or the colour of threads is of the 
colour of cloth. A cause different from both these is an in» 
strnmenfal cause , as the shuttle or the loom. 

1. The threads constitute the intimate or material cause of 
the piece of cloth, because the latter is 
Intimate cause. connected with the former by intimate 
union ( =3reqi%?srrrf 

). Similarly the colour in the piece of cloth being a 
quality resides in it by ( ^ruiTrfoRP ), and 

hence the piece of cloth is the intimate cause of the colour* 
All constituent parts of a substance and all substances are 
intimate causes of their products as well as inhering qualities 
and actions respectively. The substratum is deemed a cause 
in the latter case because the qualities and actions cannot 
exist without it. 



The non-intimate cause is a link as it were between 
the initimate cause and the product. It is 
of two sorts. One is intimately connected 
with the material cause, and is thus 
with the product. The conjunction with which the 
separate threads are held together and which enables them to 


Non-intimate 
C ausc, 


form the cloth-piece is the non-intimate cause, because 
being a quality it resides in the threads by frtrqw, and 
is thus with q?. This is a neces¬ 

sary cause because it makes the q? what it looks, and 
distinguishes it from a mere bundlo of threads. The examp’ 1 
of the second kind of non-intimate cause is wh;' c h 

is the non-intimate cause of q?^q, because it is inti¬ 
mately united with the ( intimate) cause () 3 f th e 
substance ( ’XZ ) which is the intimate cause r qij^q. 
The colour of the threads is not the inlimat oause 0 f 
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the colour of the cloth-piece because they are and 

So there can be no connection between them. cT?g^q and 
Ww are not ^irr^llW^T, for while resides in the 

threads, the resides in the cloth. They are therefore 
connected only indirectly ( qtqTRhwr ), which is explained 
by S. C. as q g^rem^ i n*K ufi 

q^qu-rm^rw^qmq \ tott- 

SSFqraa- n’HqriWRqFP I ; that is, while cRg^fqRT is ^RRTTar— 
with re by the *nrqpr relation, the FRg^q is so with re~ 
by the combined relation, ^qrrWRqiq, i. e. a mTTPI 
with the re, the ^rnriw^Rar of re^T. Both qsgw*T and 
are however called the of q? and re*sq 


respectively. S. C. therefore gives, as a joint definition of 
the two sorts of non-intimate causes, i WH^FTT- 

qrrqcT *mqrre *u<r 

^QTRrer *rfg ; that is, a non-intimate 

cause should reside by ^Rqrq, in a common thing in which 
resides either by Rsrqrq or *rRqnqRRqrq\ and should at 
the same time be different from the special qualities of the 
soul. The latter saving clause is needed to prevent cogni¬ 
tions produced from them, simply because both are inti¬ 
mately united with the same 3UWF5T, the soul. It is of 
course needless to remark that the word qnruT in the defini¬ 
tion of ^TRRqrfSpFROT in the text is to bo taken for OTNfPT 


SsROT, 



\/3. 


Jo. The class of efficient causes comprises everything else 
that is necessary for the production of the 
• cdus*. rUmGntal effect but is not inseparable from it, such 
as the loom and the shuttle-cock in the 
case of the cloth-piece. Instrumental causes are of two 
sorts, 4 universal ’ which are eight ( £*«rr- , , 

f^rar, and 3^*r including vrt and 3TW) and ‘special* 
which are innumerable. The agent also appears to be in¬ 
cluded in this third class, ^vhich is as a matter of fact 
miscellaneous, and comprehends everything that is not in¬ 
cluded in the first two. Others first divide cause into two 
sorts, principal (*npr) and accessary (srg^), and then split 
up the principal cause into the above three classes, the group 
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of accessaries consisting of all those minor circumstances 
which are required before production. Of the three sorts of 
causes mentioned above, the intimate cause is always asub- 
stance, because no other padartha is capable of being the 
substratum of an intimate union ; the non-intimate cause 
must be either an action or- a quality, and nothing else; 
while the instrumental causes may be of any kind. The 
above three sorts of causes exist, it is said, in the case of 
positive things only, the having only an instrumental 
cause. Mere negation cannot have -an intimate or a non¬ 
intimate cause as it does not reside in anything by intimate 
union. A. remark to this effect is found in one copy of T. 
D. but its authority was not sufficient to warrant the addi¬ 
tion in our text. 


4. The name is rather misleading, as it does 

not properly denote a cause which is not connected by 
with the effect. In this sense ftfawmw will also be srera*- 
while one species of proper will be excluded. 

The origin of the name can be explained only by supposing 
that the Naiyayikas first divided causes into two classes, 
those which are separable, and those which are inseparable 
from effects. The first are instrumental ; the second are of 
two sorts, material or and non-material or WTIF3TPT* 

So an simply means an inseparable cause which is 

different from The is not recognized 

by other systematists, and is an invention of the Naiyayikas , 
who, holding the theory of the utter distinctness of effect 
from cause, are obliged to assume a link to join the two. 
The advocates of regard cause and effect as united 

by the relation of identity ( ). Nor do they re¬ 

cognize ^frrq’FT. In their opinion therefore causes are only 
two-fold, material ( OTHfR ) and instrumental ( ftwrT). 


5. It may be useful here to compare briefly the Nyaya 
. , . , classification of causes with those of Wes- 

*auses.°‘ lCCl l0H ° J tern philosophers. Aristotle mentions four 
kinds of causes : first, the Form proper to 
^ach thing, called the formal cause or Quiddity by schoolmen* 
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»"When a potter makes a jar, he must first have in his mind 
an idea of what a jar is ;or when a house is built, the architect 
must first draw a plan on paper. This is the causa Jormalis 
of Aristotle, and appears to combine in itself two different 
conceptions of the Naiyayikas , namely, that of sniff which 
is regarded as antecedent and necessary to the production 
of^all things, and that of which often being a 

corresponds to the plan or shape of the product. 
The second cause of Aristotle, causa materiahs, is identical 
with the sqF5[Tff or ff-JTffTTffcjrRur. The third is the principle 
of movement that produced the thing, called causa ejjiciens , 
corresponding to the Tfffirffqffm of Nyaya. The fourth is the 
reason and good of all things, called causa finalis . There 
is nothing corresponding to a final cause in the Nyaya 
system, except perhaps the universal cause, destiny ( ). 

A jar is made for carrying water, and so Aristotle would say 
that its final cause is the purpose for which it is to be 
nsed, namely, carrying water ; a Naiyayika would say that 
a particular jar was produced by the potter for the ultimate 
use and enjoyment of some unknown person who would buy 

5 nnd so the of that buyer may be said to be a cause 
in the production of that jar. This notion of being a 
cause to every product seems to have been invented, like the 
final cause of Aristotle, to satisfy our moral intuition that 
nothing exists in this world without a purpose, and perhaps 
also to account for many phenomena in the world that can¬ 
not be explained more naturally. Bacon inveighed strongly 
against the final cause of Aristotle ; and similarly in 
India the universal causality of 3 ^ a } so C ame to be 
ignored by later systematists, although it was never express¬ 
ly repudiated. 

6. In addition to the above four causes, the model or exemplar 
was considered as a necessary cause by the Pythagoreans 
and Piatonists, which model was nuvlers according to the 
former, andzd*as according-to the latter. Naiiayilas conceiv¬ 
ed a sniff or to be eternally existing, in imitation 
of which the particular jars or cows were fointed. In ad¬ 
dition to the Platonic enumeration of causes, Seneca insisted 
that time, space and motion i ught to he regarded as causes 
Naiydiikas included the first two under tl e 1 ead of univer- 





sal causes, and assigned a peculiar position to the la B t 
■under the name of h^PTTT. Modern science has practically 
abandoned all these distinctions as useless and often impos¬ 
sible. As has been pointed out, it is sometimes very difficult 
to single out the material cause of a compound product from 
the efficient causes, while the formal and final causes are 
often nothing more than the thing itself. The only real distinc¬ 
tion perhaps is that between material and non-material or 
instrumental causes, that is, those which are inseparable 
■from the product and those which are separable. Consequent¬ 
ly Vedantins mention only two causes, ( material) 

and mrsm (instrumental). 


Sect. XU 

“ Of the three sorts of causes just mentioned that alone which 
is peculiar is the 

1. In order to exclude the intimate and non-intimate causes 
"which can never he we should either ^insert before 3T- 
the additional qualification cqfrrir^T^ ^T(TT as IT. B. 
suggests, or take the word itself as implying that 

condition. 3 ^tjt therefore is thatefficient cause which directly 
and immediately produces the effect by its own action. I he 
present section seems to have been copied from Kesava 
Misra's remark cT^T OTfiT- 

fit? Annambhatta substitutes for ^ITrT- 

J5PT, but probably intends to convey the same meaning. 
Hence 3T?Tf*jnroT may be taken to mean and 

almost corresponds to what English lawyers call a 
proximate cause. This section sums up the intervening 
'discussion about causality. 


1 T. D. Bom. ed. p. 25. 
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Perception is the peculiar cause of perceptive knowledge 
Perceptive knowledge is the knowledge horn of the contact 
'Of the organ with ( external ) object . It is twofold , un¬ 
differentiated and differentiated. Of these , undifferentiated is 
■ the knowledge of a thing without its qualities , e. g. 1 this is 
something. 7 Differentiated is the knowledge of a thing with 
all its qualities , e. g. he is Dittlia , he is a Brahman , he is black. 


Percept and per- 
‘ option. 


lo qnrnr, and being; thus defined, the author now 

proceeds to define in order the four proofs 
and the four kinds of apprehension which 
stand in the relation of causes and effects 
respectively. Annamblialta uses the word for both 

the proof and the resulting knowledge, but other writers 
have done better in giving a separate name to the latter, viz. 

so that the proof is defined as 
Others again define UWST as U'cq^rMHrM b K 1 or UTSTTr^l 

but Annambhatta seems to have deliberately used 
in order to include both right and wrong apprehensions 
The four divisions of sHTT are equally applicable to 3WTr, and 
there is no need of defining them separately as the same qrrnr 
Usually gives rise to both kinds of apprehensions. The 
tightness or wrongness of a perception is determined by 
quite extraneous reasons such as and not by any 

difference of Of course the rightness or wrong¬ 

ness when determined would affect the proof also, and make 
it either correct or incorrect. The etymology of in 

the sense of 3WH is explained as or 

!*!%• , the presence of an organ at each object. In 
the sense of *TR, the same word is explained differently as 
srar?qTrq^ or knowledge which is 

obtained through each organ. The is defined as 

that knowledge which is produce! by the contact of organs 
with external objects. The word is here used to exclude 
which is also 5TR, while the epithet § 7 ?*- 

differentiates svq-^ from other kinds of knowledge. 


1 T. K. Bom. ed. p. 8. 


2 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
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2. The process of perception is thus described by Vatsyar 
yana : 3UTHT PFFTT, \ PR WT^^rtiT I fT^qWRR. 1 Why 

then is one *TR^<? only singled out as the cause of 
a percept ( qogaTjTR ) when as a matter of fact three come 
into operation ? The reason, says the commentator, is that 
the last is peculiar to !RTar while the former two, viz. the 


contact of soul and mind and that of mind and organ are 
common to all kinds of knowledge. This definition of percep¬ 
tion is literally borrowed from G-otama’s aphorism, which 
however limits its scope by adding three more epithets -RT* 
sqqrnrq7?P*qR. Of these ST^TTH^IK, denoting 
uncontradicted knowledge, excludes 3PTPrr which comes 
under 5TR ; while ( unnamable ) and 

( differentiated) denote the two kinds of and 

5TR. Anmmbhatta’s definition includes SRTP^rr 


( reminiscence ) and also prt*TSRT 3T, such as that of pleasure, 
pain etc. as well as that of Soul. No organ of sense is 
needed in the case of the last as there is mind which is accep¬ 


ted to be 3T%q\ 


2. The definition however is defective in one important 
respect, namely, that it does not include 
An objection. which, being RF*T, is not 

^RqrqR^T. Another definition of 2R7ST is 
therefore given by N. B. which applies to both divine and 
human knowledge, viz. tTR Percept 

requires no previous knowledge for its 3R&T. srsfifR is 
caused by ^rR5TR, by STvs'qtR; TqrS’R by 

and by 3T5*R; but no such previous knowledge is required 
for perceptive knowledge. This latter definition also is not 
perfect, for it excludes the most important portion of 
peroeptivo knowledge, namely, the which is 

bom out of Some no doubt oxolude the whole 

from the province of perception, and so according 
to them the definition will he accurate ; but of this later. 
S. M. gives only as the definition of 

but this, besides involving all fault? chargeable to Annarn - 
bhatta's definition, is liable to the serious objection of being 
applicable to all kinds of knowledge, since all cognitions are 
products of mind which is an Hence Annambhatta’s defi- 


1 Vat on G. S, I. 1. 4, 
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nition is the best, and has been most commonly accepted. Its 
sreTTHT on can be explained away, as N. B. remarks* 

by an admission that the definition being borrowed from 
Gotama himself than whom no higher authority can be cit¬ 


ed, must be regarded as not intended to apply to spgTSTcsrsr. 
God 's knowledge in fact stands on an altogether different 
level from our own, and the divisions and definitions 
of the human knowledge ought not to be extended to the- 
divine. The divisions and sub-divisions of aj%, for instance, 
given above do not at all apply to God's knowledge. There 
can be no past remembrance, or recollection in the case 
of God, for all His knowledge is present and eternal. There 
is no for Him. Similarly neither inference, nor 

comparison, nor any other operation of derivative know¬ 
ledge can be attributed to Him, who, being omniscient, 
perceives all things directly and does not require the aid of 
any mediate proof. All knowledge of God is therefore 
; and, being of so different a kind from our own, will 
require a separate definition for itself. The defect of 
on that account is not therefore of much weight. 


3. Perceptive knowledge is cf various kinds. The divisions 
and sub-divisions will be as follows*— 


src?T^r 


i. e. divine 


i\ e , human 




fnfi 






«ftm 


l 


i I J 
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The distinction between and will be 


explained later. The first is divided into 
ordinary , namely, that derived from 
organs of sense, and extraordinary , that 


Divisions of 


not so derived. The ordinary percept is six-fold, accord¬ 
ing to the six organs, smell, taste, vision, touch, hearing, 
and mind. The extraordinary percept, otherwise called stst- 
*n%, is three-fold. The first or ( f&m 

sre) is that in which the knowledge of a general notion, 
•e. g. is comprehended immediately upon the direct 

perception of When we see a jar we do not know the 
jar alone but get also the general class-notion of jar ; this 
latter is derived by extraordinary perception, because a 
is not perceptible by any organ of sense. The second kind 
called is that in which one percept gives rise to 

another, as when one perceives a piece of sandal-wood at a 
distance, one at once knows that it is fragrant. Here the 
fragrance could be perceived neither by the eye, nor by the 
nose as the sandal-piece was at a distance ; it is therefore 
apprehended by a kind of extraordinary perception. The 
third kind m*r?!T belongs exclusively to Yogins who, by means 
of their superhuman powers, can perceive objects im¬ 
perceptible to others. 1 2 It can be easily seen that while the 
third kind of extraordinary perception is hypothetical, the 
first two are varieties of associated knowledge, and should 
properly go under judgments derived by what is called 
immediate inference. Annambhatta does not mention these 
and therefore it is doubtful whether he accepted them. 
Probably he did, as there is nothing in his book inconsistent 
with them. 

4. As the author himself declares at the end of the next 
section that is the of there ought to be no 

doubt on the point, but it should be noted that so far as the 
definition of is concerned, it is applicable to either 

view of 3Tfar/ If compared with the definition of erjfirRt 
( *TR) it favours the view of being the 

STrT£T just as is that of ; but the word str* 


1 T. K- Bom. q<1. P. 9 ; B. P, 63-4 

2 See Note 2 ujider Sect. 37, p. 1S7, Sujira. 
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o. A percept is of two kinds, indeterminate and determi- 

Savi/calpa/ca and *?**’ 01 ' if we may adopt Whately’s terms, 
Nirvikalpaka vncomplex and complex. When a thing 

gradually comes within the range of our 
sight, we first simply apprehend that there is something, and 
it is after some time and after we have observed the thing 
more closely that we recognize it to be a particular thing 
having particular qualities. The first is called or 

while the second is or 

T^ - is defined as that knowledge in which there is no 
riT, while is that in which it exists/ is 

already explained as the property of a particular cognition 
which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular object 
from other cognitions, e. g. 'gjfg i s the srepR of 
which distinguishes it from It is evident that the 

presupposes the previous knowledge of sr^r^HT 
that is, we cannot know that a particular thing is unless 
we first know what is. The maxim is 

^n^nr^tstr^q’fi'cKTfnw, that is, we eonnot apprehend the 
qualified without first knowing the qualification. The 

is essentially the knowledge of;the qualified object, 
for its sr^r* is nothing more than the qualities of the object 
while the ftarqjrc^TR, being a knowledge of the object 
itself without the qualities, clearly precedes the 
T. D. defines as ^msrrfTrr^Rlr'TJTf^rsTfi^fgRqrf^ 

STR*!, ‘knowledge which comprehends the relation of the 
qualified and the qualifications such as name, class, etc/ 
We already possess a previous knowledge of ?r? 5 y^ 

and other qualities, acquired by former experience. We 
then see some unknown thing come within our vision. At 
first we only feel that it is some thing ; that is, we apprehend 
only the most general of its attributes, namely, ^JtTt or 
*r5R-TTT; this is the wr^?'T5t or indeterminate knowledge, 
for in it the thing is not yet determined or distinguished* 
from other things. At this stage we have two separate 
knowledges, the knowledge of the object gr as some thing 


1 See Note under Sec. 35, p. 130, Supra . 
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and the previous knowledge of ^^r-, but there is no connec¬ 
tion between the two, and hence both these individual’ 
knowledges are S5r?*irc3*ITl?. They are then combined to¬ 
gether and form a joint knowledge ^ in which 

appears as the SHETT of the other. Those which 
were at first separate are combined and connected with each 
other and thus the joint knowledge becomes or 

In this w r ay we first apprehend qualities separately 
and then tack them to the object. These qualities are 
chiefly of four sorts, sot, sum and In the- 

sentence we have instances of the 

four kinds, ^ being m ( quality ), being a 

(proper name ), being snm ( class ), and denot¬ 

ing the action q^RlSfoT. Each of these properties as weir 
as the individual in whom they reside are first apprehended 
separately, and then results the complex perception ex¬ 
pressed in the sentence. 

6. The two kinds of knowledge being thus distinguished, 
the question arises why they are both 



of our daily consciousne's and cannot be- 


ignored ; but the according to NaiyaytJcos is 

not actually perceived and is to be inferred only. The in¬ 
ference is stated by T. D. and is briefly expressed in the- 
maxim ^ quoted above, 

The Nyaya theory therefore clearly appears to be that the 
5n?t alone constitutes percept proper, while 
is simply assumed as a necessary condition of it. 


7. It may not be amiss here to go a little deeper into tb 


e 



meins ui mis tneory of two sorts of 
perceptive knowledge. In tbe firstplace 
it should be noted that although orthodox 


systematiets generally agree in the A T jojn doctrine of the 
two kinds t>f knowledge, 1 the JBavddlos radically differ from 
them in taking the $1* alcne to he the the true per¬ 
ceptive knowledge, and the to he neither real nor 

perceived. The qualities according to them having no objective 


1. S5nkhya-T. K. p. 93. 
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existence, tlie TOTErRJqTR cannot be real, but only a sub¬ 
jective conception like a barren woman’s son, while the R- 
being concerned with the thing itself is real. 1 This 
argument of the Bauddhas is no doubt based on their general 
theory of the falsity of material existence, but its import¬ 
ance to us consists in its pointing out the weakness of 
the Nyaya doctrine. Even taking the Nyaya definition of 
it is evident that^TR^T^ qTR can hardly be called 
'SRT8T as it is merely a combination of the several knowledges 
of the qualities with the indeterminate knowledge of the 
property-less object. therefore is not simple and 

direct knowledge gained immediately through the contact 
x)f the senses with the objects ; it is complex and mediate 
like or and does not therefore deserve to be 

called if we accept the definition of given in 

*the book. 


8. The RR^^q-cf: alone is really derived from 
while the consists of inferences based partly on RR- 

and partly on previous knowledge. When a ship for 
instance appears on the ocean near the horizon, we first see 
only a black spot, which gradually enlarges. From this 
and from like observations made before, we infer that the 
lines above the spot must be the masts and the thing must 
be a ship. Similarly in ’srarqTR we first see indistinctly a 
thing which appears to have the same form as that of a jar 
with which we are familiar; and hence we infer that the 
-round thing must be a This is virtually the same process 
as the proof by which a gayal is likened to a cow. 

Besides we must have the knowledge of the name before 
we can cognize the thing as ; and hence ^THERTR also is 
necessary for Determinate knowledge is there¬ 

fore properly speaking a mediate cognition obtained by the 
operation of several other proofs. The remarks of dn English 
writer on Logic are very apposite on this point*- 

“What we term a fact or an observation , is seldom an absolutely sin- 
,gle or individual conscious impression. We sp©ak of the fact that high 
water at Leith follows high water at London by a certain definite inter¬ 
val ; but this is far beyond any individual impression upon our senses • 


1. V- S. Up. Calc . ed. 358. 
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It is a generality of considerable compass, tho result of the comparison 
of many separate observations....There is a process of induction requi¬ 
te in order to establish such a fact; and all the securities for sound¬ 
ness in the inductive proofs are called into play.'* 1 

And again:— 

“It is from previous knowledge that we know that we are looking at 
a needle (magnet), and that its direction is north. The simplest 
observation is thus a mixture of intuition and inference ; and our habit 
of joining the two is one cause of error in the act of observing.” 

Are not the Bauddhas then nearer the truth when they 
call the the percept proper, and the <*; a 

mere combination of conceptions that are according to them 
devoid of external reality ? And aren'ot Naiyayikas inconsis¬ 
tent in including under src<T£T which is ex hypothese 

born ofTT%WRqHr only ? But this conclusion cannot be 
accepted ; for once we accept it, the despairing of the 

Bauddhas , that all the world is a falsity and a mirage, 
necessarily follows. RT^^T^being indeterminate cannctgive 
us any mental notion; while if it be the only STr?I£r, all other 

proofs which essentially depend upon as their start¬ 

ing point will be without basis and therefore void. It is 
the ^q q ^q q^ re that forms the real basis of all our mental 
processes. To deprive it of its primary and authentic charac¬ 
ter is therefore to take away the very foundation of our 
knowledge of the external world and thus to reduce it to a 
mere delusion and a snare. 

9. Here indeed we have a dilemma which cannot be 
solved by observation or reasoning, be- 

A partial solution cause ft ii es at the root of observation 

itself. Various solutions, more or less 
•plausible, have been offered, out of which we are concerned 
with only that which is furnished by later Naiyayikas , and 
which, though not quite satisfactory, at least absolves them 
from inconsistency. ftiqq^qj^rmr according to this school of 
Naiyayikas is neither src*ra\ nor nor any other kind? 

of and can hardly come under itself, as it gives 


1, Bain : Deductive Logic p. 36-7. 
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rise to no It can be neither SHTT nor srqrrr, for 

as it has no srenrcTT neither the definition cT^fS crcsnpHdTci 
nor srarggff ff c s p fe' K^T# applies to it. It is no doubt 5TFT 
but fTR of a peculiar kind and quite distinct from other 
cognitions. While other cognitions have^ defined objects 
properties (shfr) and relations (Wt), says 

Nilakantha , has none of these ; and so it is altogether of a. 
different kind. Its position therefore under ought to be 
not as a subdivision of sr^er as Annambhatta has placed 
it, but rather as a subdivision of above snrr; thus : - 


(apprehension) 


(indeterminate) 


(determinate) 


smr 


3T5THT 


having no sreiT is thus discriminated from all 
determinate cognitions such as percepts, judgments, analogies 
and verbal knowledge, and may be given the name of sensa¬ 
tion, while the may be called percept proper. 

This is in accordance with Kant’s division of apprehension 
into perception proper and sensation proper. This restric¬ 
tion of the meaning of the words perception and percept and 
their discrimination from sensation proper are accepted by 
a high authority. “Sensation”, says Prof. Fleming, pio- 
perly expresses that change in the state of the mind which is 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of which 
change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, without 
'any knowledge of external objects): perception on the other 
hand expresses the knowledge or intimations we obtain by 
means of our sensations concerning the qualities of matter ; 
and consequently it involves, in every instance, the notion of 
externality or outness which it is necessary to exclude in 
order to seize the precise import of the word sensation . ” 1 
This restricted use of perception to denote the cognitions of 
external objects through the senses was introduced by Heid 
and Kant and is now generally accepted. So that we may 
Very well call sensation and peicep- 

1 Fleming : Vocabulary of Philosophy p. 443. 
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tion or rather percept. In this way the dilemma hinted above 
can be removed partially at least. 

10. The determinate cognitions will have many varieties, 
according as they are more or less mediate, and the medium 
is of different kinds. If it is the cognition of a real external 
object, it is if it is a judgment obtained by a combina¬ 
tion of two or more propositions, it is ; if an analogy 

between two objects known by comparison, it is 3 1 TTfrra'; 
and if a notion derived from the meaning of words, it is* 
verbal knowledge. The tfN'TOirarqT therefore may be 
mediate and yet sufficiently distinguishable from other 
cognitions. Nor is the definition quite 

inapplicable^ flftcroro*: for although it is not solely 
due to tfrapf and although a of one kind or another 

is present in all kinds of apprehension, the is the 

direct and immediate cause of while in STnfrrR 

•etc. other operations of the mind intervene. The constituent 
cognitions, which by combining form the complex rtr- 
are necessarily obtained by while 

in 3T5TJTR they need not be so obtained. The 
as well as the process of combining the separate cognitions 
ofqualities so as to form one ^r%?q^r=TR which comes after 
may be called the In this way the 

Nyaya doctrine may with some modifications be reconciled 
with our common experience. Kesavu Misra attempts a 
very curious compromise which, though easily comprehen¬ 
sible, is faulty as it reduces setoi and srrrqiT to mere relative 
notions. He lays down three varying pairs of -ttot an( j 

^ viz - and ftfasTO*!?. 

When wfero is 7T55, ffcq- is the ^T, and mW* is 
arm;wh e n«m?q*is is the and 

“ a S 8Dd Wh f which results from knowledge is 

<f?* 5 is the and is 3TRT?. 1 But this 

■compromise is not accepted by later writers. 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
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The contact of organ and object, which is the cause of 
Perception, is of six kinds :-1 Conjunction, 2 Intimate union 
■ with the conjoint, 3 Intimate union with the intimately united with 
the conjoint , 4 Inornate union, 5 Intimate union with the intimate¬ 
ly united, and 6 Connection of the attribute with the subject.. 
Conjunction is the contact producing perception of the jar by the 
-eye. Intimate union with the conjoint is the contact producing the 
perception of the colour of a jar, as the colour is intimately 
united with the jar which is conjoint ictih the eye. Intimate union 
with the intimately united is the contact in perceiving 
the genus of ctlour, as colour is intimately united with the 
jar conjoint with eye, and the genus of colour is intimately 
united therewith. Intimate union is the contact in the perception 
of word by the organ of hearing, as the organ of hearing is the 
■ether in the cavity of the ear, (since) ivord is ths quality of ether 
und the quality and the qualified are intimately united. Intimate 
union with the intimately united is the contact in cognizing 
th-j genus icord, as the genus is intimately united with word which 
Is intimately united with (organ of) hearing. The connection of the 
attribute and subject is the contact in the perception of 
negation, as the negation of a jar is an attribute of a place in 
•contact with the eye wherever a place is devoid of a jar. The 
knowledge thus produced from the sixfold contact is Percept. 
Its peculiar cause is the organ. Hence organ, is perception. 


1. Having defined as the product of the contact of 
the organs of sense with their appropriate 
, r l he six contacts, objects, the author now enumerates and 
illustrates the six varieties of this contact 
«hat is, six ways in which the different organs may come in 
Contact with their objects. Three of these contacts are 
Primary, viz. wr*T, and and the other 

three are combinations of the two former, viz, 

and HJfaaflJTWT. The organ of sight be¬ 
ing a comes in actual contact with a substance like a 
3ar when it sees it $ and so the is WPT, the ordinary 

conjunction. The eye perceives also the colour of re, as 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. i\ 27. 
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colour is the special quality of light of which the eye in¬ 
formed, but the organ, being a cannot have direct conjun¬ 
ction with the quality of another substance ; and hence the 
contact of the eye with y<d ^4 is intimate union 

with the conjoined , the being intimately united with the 
^ which is conjoined with the organ. The STlffi 1 on 'ttWO 
is also perceived by the organ of sight, because the 
Naiyanjikas have laid down a maxim, WffT^pJT ere- 

cnr<T ^pr, 1 ‘ the organ which 

apprehends a thing also apprehends the *m<T and Bir^rPT on 
that thing as well as its negation. ’ n-A is therefore per¬ 
ceived by the eye by means of the contact 
intimate union with a thing () which is intimately 
united with a substance ( ) that is in conjunction with 

the organ. The fourth contact is simple intimate union, as 
that of sftsr, organ of hearing, which, being is 

intimately united with its product the sound. The differ¬ 
ence between 3TR* and other organs is that, while the latter 
are products ( PHEIT ) of their corresponding elements, such 
as the eye of light, the nose of GaxttL and the taste of water, 
the sffa is the all-pervading ether itself in its elemental 
form, defined and conditioned by the cavity of the ear. 


Sound therefore as a product of the ether has direct intimate 
union with sfT3\ while other qualities are not so directly 
brought into contact with their corresponding organs. 
being apprehended by WPPTPT, its : 3TTTrf c^T is obviously ap¬ 
prehended by intimate union with a thing 

( ) intimately united with the organ. The last 

will be noticed further on. 


In the case of other organs also the same contacts will b^ 
found efficient. The only organ besides the eye which, ac¬ 
cording to some, apprehends substances and therefore has 
■conjunction with them is the organ of touch. The three 
external organs, Error, and sfra 1 , apprehend qualities only; 
and the kind of contact operating in the case of each object 
apprehended by these senses can be easily determined. 


1 T. K. Bora. od. p. 10. 
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The subject is involved in some intricacy owing to the 
difference that exist: in the perceptive capa- 
peZe&dShZ* city of the various organs. Some organs are 
said to perceive substances and qualities, 
v/hile others perceive qualities only. Hence we must distin¬ 
guish between the perception of substances and the percep¬ 
tion of qualities, actions and generalities. ^ and^TT^T, 
are, according to all, perceived by their respective organs 
and by means of appropriate contacts. Perception of these 
therefore is divided into six kinds according to the six 


organs of sense namely STOTsr, TTBR, 

and HR*T, while the things perceived are respectively the 
qualities, odour, savour, colour, touch, sound, pleasure, and 
pain, as well as their generalities and negations. 1 Substan¬ 
ces, however, are held to be perceivable by two senses only, 
the sight and the touch, the remaining four organs being 
capable of perceiving qualities only. As to the perception 
of substances by sight there is not and cannot be any doubt, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to whether the organ 
of touch is capable of perceiving a substance. The ancient 
Naiyuyikas' answer is in the negative, asserting that 

is a necessary condition for every external 
touch 06 **** 011 ^ perception of a substance, while the 
moderns answer in the affirmative saying 
that cambe also efficient for external perception. 

The controversy has been already explained in a previ¬ 
ous Note. 2 3 


3. Visvanatha lays down a rule which is as it were a 
compromise between the two views :— 

^qr^r^rg^r *frnf n* 

“ A substance having a manifested touch is apprehended 
by the organ of touch, and also touch. Everything except 
colour that is perceived by the eye is perceived by the organ 
of touch also ; but ( manifested ) colour is necessary even in 


1 B. P. 51. 

2 See Note p. 117. Supra. 

3 B. P. 25. 
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these cases.is thus declared to be capable of perceiv¬ 
ing, but only when the thing is also visible to the eye ; and 
the same will probably be the case with the other organs. 
Thus neither touch nor savour nor odour can be perceived 
in atoms which have no manifested colour. This compromise 
.however is not tenable, for, if strictly taken, the touch in 
air and the sound in ether should always be imperceptible 
as the two substances have no manifested colour : but this 
cannot be accepted, and so the necessity of for all 

perceptions must be confined to substances only. This is the 
ancient view and also that of Annambhatta. He has declared 
air to be imperceptible and inferrible from the existence of 
touch, while touch itself is defined as a quality perceived 
by the aerial cuticle (reranfft ). It is clear therefore that 
he accepts the capacity of to perceive qualities, but not 
substances unless the latter possess Similarly 

the 3T r% can perceive sound but not ether, both because it 
has not and also because it is not distinct from the 

organ. As regards fTf^TcSTij? it is to be noted that while 
pleasure, pain etc. are perceived by the mind, the human 
soul is perceptible according to tnw is/'aujatjilc&s , but not 
• according to the Vaistsilccis^ ATiiviiftibliCLttcL holds the 
Vaisesika view. By thus distinguishing the perception of 
substances from that of qualities we can, it seems, remove 


the apparent discrepancy between several passages of T. S. 
and T. D., in some of which the author appears to limit the 
term srcq’sr to only, while in others as in the pres¬ 

ent, he talks of the perception by other organs such as srre 
and In the case of substances there is only 

and perhaps f^xT also ; while in the case of qualities there 
are six kinds which, though nowhere expressly mentioned by 
the author, can be inferred from his mentioning in the 
present passage. In conclusion he declares the organ 
itself to be the that is the WW of STSTg, thereby 

removing any doubt as to whether he takes or 

H3FT to be the 


4. The five contacts account for the perception of the 
jfirst four categories. being a is unpercepti- 


1 B. P. 49 ; see Note 6 under Sec. 17, p. 144, Supra . 

2 See on this Note p. 191, Supra . 
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The sixth contact. 


The cases of yW'-uu and srvrra - are specially provided 
for by the sixth called This last is 

of apeculiar kind, and is assumed to ac¬ 
count for the perception of negation and 
intimate union according to those in 
whose opinion both are perceptible, and of negation only 
according to those who deny the perceptibility of 
Visvancitha says 

% I tyrTrenra g * wst*: sr?=T^r:.‘ The Naiyayikas hold 
to be perceptible by while the Vai- 

sesikas regard it as and inferrible only. Annam- 

bhatta as usual holds the Vaisesika view, as may he easily 
guessed from his proving by inference in T. D. on 

Sect. 79. The )%rpnf%tl^rr^' is therefore confined, accord¬ 
ing to our author, to the perception of negation, which re¬ 
quires a special contact because neither gxnvr nor Htpnq - is 
possible in the case of srrt. Negation, not being a sub¬ 
stance, cannot exist by itself; nor can it reside in any other 
substance by as it is neither quality, nor action, nor 

^nfg. How does it then exist in the world, and how 
is it apprehended ? It is conceived, replies the NaiyayUca, 
as a property ( ) of its that is of the thing on 

which it exists. Thus in a cognition the gjT- 

is spoken of as the of the which is the 

their relation i^l£iqorfgsTRvnu' being expressed by the 
termination gg. Now let us see how this cognition tabes 
place. We observe the spot of ground and see no jar on it 
The spot of ground, being a substance, is perceived by the 
contact gqin, that is, it is physically connected with the 
^oiHrcrggig ; but the tiswg on can come into 
contact with the eye through only. The gftqcg there¬ 
fore by which the tjsiwg on is perceived is the contact 
between the and W, i. e. gfiig plus that between 

'bbo and i. e. the combined contact 

b ^ing named or rather 

hs^Uqvqsr. Now the relsticn existing be- 

lw * en w and qgrwg, though spoken of as one. may be 
»Plit up into two jttiat is, the relation of PSiwig- with 
J»y be called ig^ROTHT, and that of with 


1. S. M. Calc. ed. p, 53. 
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refrujrtr. Hence fir^rTOTf^t^TWT^r is often spoken of as two 
contacts, and or taking them 

in their enlarged form, murii and 

fTT. Thus the perception of ^3T^TT^ on is effected by 
means of two contacts, not of course jointly but alterna¬ 
tively ; that is, either of the two contacts serves the purpose. 
But why should two contacts operate in the perception of 
MA T W? , when one only suffices for the perception of ^T? ? 
The reason is that the existence of ^r?Frr? on ^5? may he 
expressed in two ways, V ? T n m -firt««ltd or 'Jrh* ^T?PTr?ryr?cT, 
both of which propositions, though conveying the same 
meaning, namely, the negation of ^T? on are different in 
grammatical form and therefore produce different cogni¬ 
tions. In . W®' is the and its 

f^ST'TOT, while in *S?r& being in the 

nominative is the and the locative is its rhspror. 

The first cognition is principally that of as possessing 
■snrmnr (^jnTRnnfnsr), the second cognition is that of ^RT- 
rrre as residing in ); or to use technical ex¬ 
pressions already explained, the first cognition has for 

its pr^rcq- and forits mvrr, while the second 

has for its ^ and for its -OTfr ( property). 

Thus the two cognitions being different in form and having 
a different tHPF respectively, the contacts operating to 
produce them are also different. In the first 
the eye is ffrFS with ^5 of which is R5V<Tor, a.nd 

therefore the is ^r«n>ri'$wulrtT ; in the second 

the eye is with ■‘JrT?? of which 

is and therefore the ^Tfnp? is 

As these two cognitions, though differing in form, are 
identical in meaning, they are conjointly and briefly 
expressed in the text as being produced by the compound 


contact 


5. One might ask here, why should there ndt be two cog- 
nitionsin theperception of^r?similar to those in the per caption 
of ? We can say as well as 'ST?rST%, so 

that in one case is the mfrqtJT of and in the other 

■jjtts y js the fhshT'TT of 1 ?? *, and therefore there ought to be two 
contacts corresponding to these two. cognitions in the 
perception of also. But this is not so, for we never 
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perceive TOvire by itself but only as a property of and 
-so the double relation subsisting between and ^ is 

xequired to be taken into account; while we perceive ^ by 
itself, and there is no necessity of bringing in ^cTc?. In the 
•case of the eye is directly connected with and 

• through it with the WTR - *, while in the case of it is directly 
•connected with itself, and therefore there is only one 
namely wm. 



6. Y. V. reads simply TW^oTcTr instead of 

in the text, and mentions as a reason for 
ed A reading discuss - p re ference that the T. S. gives an 

example of T%3T<T0TrTT only, and so may 
have intended to limit the to that alone. But it will 

be clear from the above explanation that V. V. ’s reading as 
well as the reason for preferring it are both wrong. Although 
T. S. gives an instance of nr^n'OTar only, T. D. supplies the 
desideratum which V. V. seems not to have noticed. 


7. As the negation of on is perceived by 3TgrFfq%- 

so the negation of on 

Varieties of the- or vice versa is perceived by ^§rb*" 

sixt contact. ^TT^ N^l^ cTr, the eye beir.g^Jrfi with ^ 

Which is ^rntcT with *fy-gr of which ^TrHR is a f^fT'TOT. Simi¬ 
larly the negation of on is perceived by ■H’JrK- 

()Hfr%fT-( stsiti )KFTVfT~ (HP-vri^r jresPT&KTr; and so on with 
other organs and the negations of their corresponding objects. 
5T=^nTR however is perceived by simple f^PTotcTT, not 
^fTHra^TgoirTT, for is the f^rSrq’rrr of wrer itself as 

the organ is identical with 3TPPT$T which is the real 
of 5T;^rffTg. 5T3?rgrHR' ( e. g, the arnrv of on *???) is appre¬ 
hended by s’RjrrgrrgcTft^rg’ircTr. 1 Both fifsrgaTrfr and ft^trurTT 
are therefore of two kinds, simply, and 

?l%gtf^f€^ 70 TcTr- 3 T<;!jcrc ; the first two in the perception by 
and correspond to and ’TfTffm'Ftgpj' contacts, the 

latter two in the case of other organs and correspond to the 
other three contacts. mentioned by Ann im- 

bhatta is therefore not a simple contact but has five varieties, 
c °rrespondmg to the first five contacts, although all of them 

1 T. K. Bom, ed. P. 9 s , S. M Calc. ei. p. 53 tJ. 
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are comprised under one name as they all have a common, 
element, m^i'Tuwr or 


8. T. D. here introduces a discussion as to why a fifth proof 
called which is accepted by Mi- 

proof. P mathsakas and V e, dunlins is not recognized 

by. the Naiyayikas. The former hold that 
3WPT is not perceptible because there can be no manner of 
contact between a substantial organ and a pure negation, and 
have therefore to account for the apprehension of negation 
by a fifth proof called ( non-perception ); while the • 

Naiyayikas hold that 3W*r is perceptible by the same organ 
which perceives its STradwr, but by means of a peculiar tft*. 
** called So that one party assumes a. 

separate proof to account for sr^rrflT, and the other as¬ 
sumes a separate The arguments on both sides are 

equally specious and interminable, and the controversy is air 
last reduced to a determination of the comparative simplicity 
(5JTW) of the two rival assumptions. The Naiyayikas however 
cannot wholly dispense with eprrq - is not a thing 

that is independently known. The cognition of neces¬ 

sarily depends on the previous knowledge of its counter¬ 
entity (^T7) and its support (*35^). Now the fact that 

we never perceive wherever there is ^ shows 

that there is a relation of contrariety between the 
two, and that the absence of the one must be ascertained 
before the other can be apprehended. This ascertainment 
of the absence of to, or is therefore deemed to be 

a necessary ^ condition for the perception of srptpt • 
that is, 3?gq7?T%r is a tTPmT ( accessory ) of the 
which perceives on W. Now what is thi S 3Wt% ? 

It is not simply the not-perceiving or not-finding • for 
though we do not perceive in darkness, we do not also 

perceive TCPrnr there. The V&Gm ( non-perception ) must 
be that is, must be ‘ inconsistent with 

the hypotheticai assumption of the existence of its snaunfr 
SR - . It is not sufficient that we do not perceive we must 
not perceive it in a place, where, from all surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, we would naturally expect to find it, but do not 
owing to its actual absence. The must therefore be- 

preceded by an ascertainment that no unfavourable circum- 
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stances such as darkness exist which would prevent even & 
present from being perceived. T. D. s expression rfr^rr- 
^ncRrrTOT^R-fr^qrjq-^r?^ has been dissolved and interpreted 
by Nilakantrt'i in two ways both of which really convey the 
same meaning. The simpler method is cUlfcrOTdPTcT srarfij- 
rrf|rrf5r?fr ‘ that non-perception which is. 

inconsistent with the assumed existence of STT&TFfr. ! is 
an assumption or hypothesis ( a redudio ad absurdum as it it 
sometimes called ) which is for a moment taken for granted 
for the purpose of proving the contrary. So here we first- 
assume the M'io*T i. e the existence of '4?, in the 
place, and then reject it as false because that trnWn rftlxM- is 
not perceived although all the conditions are favourable. 
Our reasoning is wrz uif-S^TWiir ^arfrnrrxrsrrFr ‘if there 
had been 'ST? here, we should have necessarily perceived it 
jusfc as we perceive ‘hcT^,* fche perception of showing* 

that the usual conditions for ^rrajWc*T3T are existing. By this 
fnp we assume the existence of ^ in the place. But 
this assumption is inconsistent with the actual fact that 
we do not perceive the T7, aud must be therefore rejected. 
In this way our non-perception of U 7 which was doubtful 
at first is made certain by the intermediate assumption 
and its rejection. It is this fully ascertained non-perception 
that assists the eye in apprehending TirMHT. The compound 
may also be dissolved as HT%frr siRrf^frr srradYRRf 
gr^srtnfc: i%trr%fr ut 

that non-perception which is opposed not to the real exis¬ 
tence of but to its assumed existence. ’ Either way the 
result is the same, that the non-perception must be first as¬ 
certained by a proper enquiry that the does not really exist. 
But even this periphrasis is not enough to guard the definition 
from a fault. Merit (UTT ) and demerit (anm) being qualities 
°f the soul are imperceptible ; if therefore one after looking 
for them in vain concludes that they do not exist at all, one 
■will be quite wrong, for the imperceptibility of merit and 
30 
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demerit is inherent and not due to their non existence. 

is therefore qualified with drmr, so that the ascer¬ 
tained non-perception must he of a thing capable of being 
perceived. In the Naiyayika view therefore 3TWT3T is perceived 
by the m ^ m N (t. e. as a property of its 

support -JjcToS ) with the accessory aid of a that 

is, an ascertained non-perceptible objeot. The Naiyayi/cas 
have thus to make two assumptions, one of a new •tin*'* 
and another of its accessory 31375^; while the Mimamsakas 
are satisfied with one assumption only, namely that of a 
new imp* or T. D. thinks that the first two being 

only subordinate, there is greater 5TTPT in assuming those 
two than in assuming the last one ; because it is simpler to 
assume two operations (=trpnr ) than to recognize a separate 
instrument ( ). Besides the relation f^ST'T^riw^tnTR' is 

not really a new thing ; but it is identical with the 
^ itself, for when we say that there is nrsnrnr on 
we really mean nothing more than that there is 
and nothing else. Hence NUakantha defines 

as The only new 

assumption is that of 3^1% which is also common 

to the Mimamsakas. The difference between the two 
schools is simply that the one calls it accessory, the other 
principal. 

9. It may not be out of place here to notice a distinction 
between a cognition and its appropriate proof. Cognition 
resulting from perception is a percept ; but the 

contrary is not true ; a percept does not’necessarily arise 
from perception alone. It may arise from another kind 
of proof, such as 5T5? or Both Nyaya and Mi- 

mamsa agree in holding that is an object of 

perception. But the sranflr? of a thing according to Mi- 
mama does not depend upon its resulting from WlTWroi 
A Vedantic writer remarks on this point, «T f| 

•5T?tr3T<% 
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( Perceptive knowledge is not necessarily 
•caused by perception ; it may be caused by or 

by ^TsnrpJT, just as in the sentence, “ Thou art the tenth/* 
the cognition of being the tenth, though a percept, is not 
caused by perception, but by word. 


10. The remark of the Vedanta-Paribhasa quoted at the 
^ _ end of the last preceding Note is important 

• Of Perception 16 ^ as showing that the Nyaya ideas of percep- 
distinguished from tiou and percept materially differ from 


'that of others. 


those of other schools, and that Annam- 


bhattu’s definitions of them will not at all be accepted as 
correct by Vedantic writers. The Naiyaijika theory of per¬ 
ception and in fact of all knowledge is essentially physical. 
-A-ll cognitions () are conceived to be merely qualities 
residing in the soul which is a substance, and exactly in 
the same way as the quality of blueness or whiteness resides 
in the jar. These cognitions again are all primarily 
derived from perceptive experience which is again founded 
on the physical contact of senses with external objects. 
There is nothing idealistic or supersensuous in this 
matter-of-fact and almost mechanical theory of the origin 
of our ideas. This is the reason why the Nyaya-Vaisesilca 
system has become so thoroughly realistic, and why it is 
strenuously opposed by the ideal and pantheistic philo¬ 
sophers of the Sa fnkhya and Vedantic schools. The Nyaya 
'theory of perception has a very close resemblance to 
Locke's doctrine of sensationalism and may be described 
almost in his own words. Locke considers that all our 
knowledge is derived irom experience which is tivo-fold, 
observation employed either about external sensible 
°hjects or about the internal operations of our minds, per- 
CQ ived and reflected upon by ourselves. ” These two sources 
our ideas are thus des cribed^— 

1 Vedanta-Paribhasa, Calc. ed. p. 25. 
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First. Our senses conversant about particular sensible' 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
things, according to those various ways wherein those objects da 
affect them ; and thus we come by those ideas we have of yellow 
white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which 
we call sensible qualities ; which when I say that the senses*- 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey 
into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great 
source of most, of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our 
senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I call, sensation. 


“ Secondly. The other fountain from which experience 
furnisheth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of 
the operations of our own minds within us as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got; which operations when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from things* 
without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of our 
own minds ; which we being conscious of and observing in our¬ 
selves, do from these receive into our understanding as distinct 
ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses. ** * * * 

The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim¬ 
mering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions 
they produce in us ; and the mind furnishes the understand¬ 
ing with ideas of its own operations.** 1 

This may almost be mistaken for a translation of a pas¬ 
sage in some Nydya work. Locke's theory of senses has 
now been partially abandoned chiefly owing to the powerful 
criticism of Kant, lut its enormous influence on subsequent 
philosophical thought cannot be doubted. Similarly the 
Naiyayikax doctrine of was afterwards considerably 

modified by Vedantins and others, but not before it had' 
given a decided turn to philosophical speculations in India, 


1 Locke; Essay on Human Understanding, Bk. 11 ch 4, Sec. 3, 4. 
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Inference is the peculiar cause of a judgment; judgment is 
the knowledge that springs from or consideration : con¬ 

sideration is the knowledge of reason as distinguished by 
invariable concomitance , as for instance, the knoivledge that 
tins mountain has smoke which is invariably accompanied bij 
fire is Consideration , while the knowledge born of it that 
the mountain is fiery is Judgment . Invariable concomitance is 
the certainty of association that wherever there is smoke , there 
iS fi re - I he existence of an invariably concomitant thing 
' on objects like mountain makes it the characteristic of a ^ or 
Receptacle . 


I. The chapters on Inference contain the soience of 

r _ Indian logic as developed and skilfully 

Judgment and 

Inference . dovetailed into the general system of 

metaphysics evolved by the Vaisesikas. 
T or inference is the instrument, the resulting 

judgment, and qrmST the intermediate operation, 
is thus said to depend upon TO*#. This occupies a 

^ery important place in Nyaya logic ; because when once a 
valid qrnR^T is obtained a sound conclusion or srjRnff neces¬ 
sarily and immediately follows, just as cloth is produced as 
an invariable consequence of the motion of the loom. 
Hence Nyaya writers mainly devote themselves to a discus¬ 
sion of this qrro^T and its two constituent parts and 

fey or $3 is the thing from which the existence of 
another thing invariably concomitant with it is inferred; 
^TTR is this invariable concomitance existing between the 
and the other thing inferred from it, namely 3TP3T. 


2. It will be clear from the above that an inference when 
t . , simplified always consists of three terms 

n erwceana ywd. j eno j.j n g respectively 53 , *TTW and their 

mutual relation of invariable concomit- 
a Uce, any two of which when given necessarily lead to a 
‘knowledge of the third. Of these the is of course the 

thing which is always to be proved 5 and consequently the 
other two terms, S 3 and the or as it is 

Called, must be known before any inference is possible. In 
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the Aristotelian syllogism they correspond to the first two- 
premises which, being connected together by a common 
middle term, lead to the conclusion; but the Aristotelian 
syllogism is defective in so far as it merely implies this con¬ 
nection between the two premises, and has no separate 
premise to express it. The Nyaya syllogism on the other 
hand actually expresses this connection by joining the two 
premises, or rather the two terms denoting and 
into one ; that is, it does not merely state the two terms or 
premises separately, and then at once jump to the con¬ 
clusion, but after stating them fully gives a third premise 
which combines the previous two terms, and thus gives a. 
unity as it were to the two separate cognitions of and 
This combined premise is called the qTTffsr, which 
immediately gives rise to the conclusion and is therefore 
said to be its r. 


3. qRTJT^r has been said to be a combination of two dis¬ 
tinct notions, those of and ^rulr. But 
Pciraviars'a. bow - g com bination effected ? Not 

simply by placing them side by side, nor 
by putting them in a sentence as sub;ect and predicate: but 
by joining them inseparably as T^r^t^T and T^vi^nT or subject 
and attribute. The being indissoluble is the 

closest union between two things, and consequently the 
perfect unity of qrnR5T is attained by making the f^T- 

<T<JT of %rj, that is by making the A 

may therefore be defined as the knowledge not merely of 
and but of 


4. The author however defines as the knowledge 

, . - v . Of ^rT%(%T%CTaTWrrr. Does this latter 

W Wn 'definition differ from that noted above? 

In other words, does differ from 

what we have called the ? Really not, for gareifrU’ is 
nothing more than a particular kind of fgctt; or rather it is 
j£3?rr under particular circumstances. It is not any $3 that 
will give rise to but only such a one as besides being 

sq-rrfff^W is also As a matter of facfc 

a is always and is already stated to 

be so in the ^mfNrnpr, just as in the major premise- 
of the Aristotelian syllogism. When for instance 
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we say tr=r ^r=r WFrli} rra' or “ all men are 

'mortal, ” we always lay down the invariable concomitance 
of cpr and or humanity and mortality ; that is, we state 
W to be 5n%an*amr-( )r5rT$re, and to be *Tc*r^- 

^TTt m reT^Tg. But this alone is not sufficient to produce a new 
conclusion, for besides the major we also require a minor 
premise in which the range of $5 is restricted, that is, we 
speak of it not generally as in the major premise, but in 
connection with a particular place or a particular occasion 
only. Hence in addition to being ^TTTtTnn^rs, the must 
also be qualified by another limitation, namely ( the 

fact of its being a property of or place^).^ For a proper 
conclusion therefore the ijfJ must be c ^liHI3W^T, and must 
also be known as a *<TO residing in ; in other words it 
must be known to be invariably associated with the mm 
and must also be cognized as being in a particular place 
( q^-) # So that we have two separate cognitions respectively 
expressed by Aristotle's major and minor premises, namely, 
that the is invariably concomitant with mm and that it 
exists in a particular place. These separate cognitions 
combined together produce the joint cognition that that 
fe which is known to be invariably concomitant with mm 
exists in the particular place ; or to take a concrete ex- 
ample, that the smoke which is known to be 
ists on the mountain. This joint cognition 
q*r: which is formed by the combination of the hvo in¬ 
dependent cognitions of *r as WW and as is 

called ^rr*T5T. Annarnbhatta s definition of hovs r 

ever requires some further elucidation before it can be fully 
understood. 

5. The preceding remarks are equally applicable to both 
the Aristotelian and the Ncuyuyika syl- 

Comparison of the j • tic 6 y S fcems; and they are intended to 
thTNaiynyika %l- show that both systems, though widely 
differing in their ultimate forms, are really 
founded on identical analysis of our thinking process. The 
two systems materially agree with each other until we 

arrive at the two cognitions expressed by Aristotle m 

form of major and minor premises, and by the 

as surf* and <W<TT respectively. But from this point they 
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diverge, chiefly on account of their different ways of combin¬ 
ing these two cognitions ; and the divergence, though slight 
at first, ultimately leads to the different forms of syllogism 
in the two systems. Aristotle first cognises as invaria¬ 
bly concomitant with rTT’c^r ( in the major premise ), and 
then finds this invariably concomitant fg in a particular 
place in the minor ;'that is, he first makes sure of STUH 1 as 
a general truth, and then determines the existence of this 
^rrcqwr^rt^ on the *T3T. The Naiyayika reverses the order, 
by first determining the on T?r, and then joining to it 
the notion of invariable concomitance, which, being derived 
from past experience, is remembered as soon as the is 
perceived on the In Aristotle's system, ctrTTff is deter¬ 
mined first and then in Nyaya first q’^TWcTr of the 

is known and then the recollected notion of is added 
to it. To adopt Sanskrit terminology, the combination of 
•the two notions, i. e. the Trmi is expressed in Nyaya as 
; while Aristotle would probably have 
described it as if of course he had laid 

‘down any third premise corresponding to qrra^iqq*. As a 
matter of fact we do not find this last form in Aristotle’s 
syllogism, because the mixture of the two notions of 1 1 R 
and designated qvrawr is only implied and not ex¬ 


pressed in the Aristotelian inference. If however we 
introduce a premise into the latter syllogism corres¬ 
ponding to qtiw, w e shall find that it assumes exactly 
the form indicated above, viz. q^TOTTf^ri*fpr. Take for 
example:— 


All men are mortal ; 
Socrates is a man ; 
Socrates is mortal. 


A Naiyayika will put this as •— 

Humanity (sr^qc#) is invariably concomitant with 
mortality ( ) ; 

There is humanity in Socrates *, 

There is mortality in Socrates. 

Th ; s syllogism is defective according to Nyaya , because 
just before the conclusion there is wanting a step combining 
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_ premises into one proposition. This would 

bb “ the humanity in Socrates is invariably concomitant 
with mortality; ’’ that is, we cognize not as WcVr^^TTvqr 

generally, but as HfU?=rsn®T in a particular individual 
Socrates. In other words, the <=mIIPT which was first universal 
is here limited by vsTUTraT, i■ <?• On the 

other hand, the same argument put in the Nyaya syllogism 

would be:— 

tr?J: ( ) i 

i 

UT VT VvTVrT: I 

fraT rVT^TS: ) I 

aimvrur (%u5Tffr ) > 

The only difference between this and the former syllogism 
is that here in the fourth step i. e. we predicate wfc*r- 

^vr^rn^frnmET^r of%tr?TT, while in the former we predicat¬ 
ed Tif|?y=U!vcr^ of The result of course is 

the same, and the conclusion is as valid in the one as in 
the other syllogism. 

6 . The above distinction between the forms of the 
Aristotelian syllogism and Sanskrit Nyaya is no doubt rather 
subtle, and caunot be fully grasped by a student ma Prelimi¬ 
nary stage ; but it is very important as it explains the peculiar 
form assumed by the syllogism of the Am yayikas. It is 
referred to here in order to show the exact significance of 
Annambhattas definition of The Naiyayika is 

essentially based on and the form of is largely 

due to the peculiar structure of the Nyaya syllogism. Th' 
necessity and the form of the have been much 

criticized by writers imperfectly acquainted wi th the Nyaya 
■system ; but the above analysis will show that is not 

only natural, but absolutely essential in every process of 
inference. Only it must be looked at from its proper 
standpoint. Persons accustomed to Aristotle’s syllogism 
find it difficult at first to comprehend the Nyaya theory of 
inference, involved as it is in endless technicalities and intri 
oacies extremely puzzling to beginners. These technical¬ 
ities however are not meaningless ; on the contrary they will 
fca found on a proper examination to be the resu 0 a 
31 
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■nd far-reaching analysis of our process of thinking. To- 
understand the Indian logical method, it is quite necessary 
to view all its parts in their proper light. The above compa¬ 
rison of the Indian and Aristotelian syllogisms will therefore 
be useful as showing how both, though starting from the ■ 
same common principles, differ in their outward form owing 
to a difference in the manner of applying those principles. 


J 


7. —The gist of has been succinctly put by 

Kesava Misra in the following statement. 

What is Anumiti. _______ , c ^ ^ 

^TTTrT- ^TrT 1 rT5T 

^TT \ 

\ 1 This means that of the two 

parts of an KiFT and the first proves the 

invariable association of ^rmr with in general, while the 

latter proves the same on q’cjT. The inference therefore consists 

in proving existence of STOT on qsr from that of Vat - 

syayana explains the derivation of stjstr as mr^ 

the ‘ subsequent ascertaining of a thing ( ^TT^r ) 

from a sign already known. 2 3 The same scholiast defines 

as T^rofr^cfr: or rather sr^T^foT 


5TmqT%-. The last definition is certainly the simplest, though 
not very accurate. It describes as the process by which 

from the perceived we get at the knowledge of an associated 
unperceived. It is free from some objections to which Annam- 
bhatta’s definition is liable. One such objection is noted 
and answered by T. D., namely, that the definition of z**- 
ftS ( qTTHST^q^Ur^ ) would extend to wdTrRg-Rr^r, which 
too is produced by a kiud of intermediate qr^ff^r. When. 
one sees indistinctly some elongated substance standing at 
a distance, one first doubts whether it is a post or man. 
Then the observer examines it carofully, and on perceiv¬ 
ing hands and feet to it he concludes that it is a man and 
not a post. This last conclusion ought to be an sr^ffrur 
for it^ is derived from a We reason s^rcf- 

I I dt g: TT 5^?: I *rqT %3“- 

3[fT: I and so on. This would be an 3PjfiucT, although we 


1 T. B. Ben. ed. p. 41. 

2 Vat. on G. S. I, I, 3. 

3 Vat. on, G, S. I, 1, 5, Ibid 11.2,2. 




















usually call it because we actually perceive the man 
'after the intermediate reasoning. Vatsyayanas definition 
would obviously exclude it, for here although we reason 
we do not infer an unperceived thing from the perceived , 
both and being actually perceived. The answer 
given by T. D. is somewhat different. Similarly there will 
also be on which is got after some 

sort of an unconscious process of reasoning. We first see 
a thing indistinctly and cogDize its property 
separately ; then we infer from the latter that the thing 
Is a jar. Similarly cognitions derived from and 

also fall under and are actually so included by the 

Vaisesikas and JBauddhas . But we cannot include these 
cognitions under sigfsng for they give rise to a different 
consciousness rfsigsraTO?-) such as ^r^RTTO or 
while in an the consciousness is The 

definition of is therefore faulty, in as much as it 

a Pplies to cognitions that are not srgmm. T. D. gives 
one answer to both this and the former objection, viz., that 
although there is in it is not 

accompanied by which is a necessary condition of an 
inference. It is therefore necessary to understand what 
really signifies. 

8. <r$mrr :—An inference has been already described as 
the application of a general truth to a 

Paksata. particular instance. When we infer that 

Socrates is mortal, we simply realize in 
Socrates that property of mortality which we already know 
generally as being invariably associated with humanity. 
This particular instance is called <T3T and may be an in¬ 
dividual, a substance, a place or any other thing, of which 
an inferrible property can be predicated. T<HrTT is the 
characteristic which distinguishes the for the time 
being from other things of the same or of different nature. 
Thus any mountain is not <T$T, but it becomes one as soon 
as we observe smoke on it, and desire to infer fire there* 
from. <t§t is first defined as ‘possessing the 

&on-ascertainment of a thing’, that is, having on it a 
thing ( ) which is unascertained but which is to be 

inferred. Why not then simply say mxnTR WS rather 
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than saying fh^PTTWR; ? Because although the <?$r, 
• as a mountain for instance, may have fire on it, we do not 
know it at first. In the beginning we simply know that the 
fire is not ascertained, that is, we know of the non-ascer¬ 
tainment of the ) ; but not of the itself. 

Where fire is actually perceived its existence is ascertained 
and there is no knowledge of non-ascertainment, and conse¬ 
quently no But suppose we desire to infer fire from 

smoke even though we know of its existence from another 
. source. There is no here, but the inference would 

be still valid. In a again the is already 

previously ascertained by the speaker ; and so if q'^TcTT were 
simply defined as all such inferences would be 

•excluded. The ascertainment ( f%i% ), therefore, the 
absence of which constitutes is qualified as being that 
which is accompanied by ‘absence of any 


desire to infer/ The compound is to be dissolved 

as srr r%r%*. awr and not w 

that is, forqsrar there is required^ not^ onj.y an 
absence of r%l%, but also an absence of or 

rather the absence of a which is In 

a or in the case above mentioned where fire 

though actually perceived is sought to be proved by infer¬ 
ence, although there is the T%f%, it is not accompanied by 
i ww rerr%¥ > and consequently there is still an re of 
such a i%r% as is This latter wrre 

results from the non-existence of either of its constituents 
*( viz r. or ) f and exists both where there 

is no r%li£ as in an ordinary and also where there 

is nrr% but there is no i. e . where there is 

I%qiqiqqi. Of the two conditions therefore mentioned above, 
namely, non-ascertainment of and a desire to infer, 
either may suffice to constitute q^rfr. In a 
there is no such q^fTT, because the man and his being 
perceived simultaneously there is no arsqr left to be ascer¬ 
tained and also no desire to infer it. The above definition 
of q^rrr, which is taken by Annambhatta from Tail va- Chin- 
tamani of Gangesa, is the most common one ; but it is open 
to an objection. When a man in the interior of the house 
hears a loud noise in the sky, he at onoe concludes it to be 
"thunder. This is undoutedly an inference, but there is no 
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t0 th ? above definition, because there is no 
ai , tae asc ertainment of thunder instantly following 
D . 16 p of the sound ; nor is there any IWgTgqr on the 

o lehearer, as there is no sufficient interval between the 

earmgand the f or such a desire to arige> The 

e operation is instantaneous and almost involuntary 
definition w °uld have the effect of excluding 
n--, 1 , nferences from the class of sPTmrg. Nor can they be 
nlvpr ecai ^ e the hearer being in the interior of the house 
Rf „, , S , e u es the c *ouds. Hence N. B. on Sect. 51, having 

zrJLj he ob i?i tio °* remarks : i%nr 

S , ***** This new definition of g^r 

bv aI 3y moderns j n Preforei^to the one accepted 

As rl b ® lngver 3 r wide is not dkely to exc'ude anv thing, 
add r^ 8 the dme-honourerl definition it is necessary to 
JJ^remark of S M. ,*****.. 

•OTRRmTOT raw that 

. the ascertainment spoken of must be of the particular 
ore intended in the infere- ce, so that although one might 
ave ascertained fire upon a aountain from light, he should 
not be debarred from further . 'erring the same fin* from 
smoke. In Sect. 51 farther on <, .. e defined as iTRvvpTT'iggR; 

a thing on which the existence o •'■mar is doubted ; ’but 
the definition does not differ from the ne given above as 
the word trfgrvr implies both the absence <_r and 

Presence of T%grvrrirgT. 2 3 

"ISThridl: g^cTT being thus determined, it will he com¬ 
paratively easy for the student to under¬ 
stand gsruwu the knowledge of which is 
said to constitute ggu#. It is defined as 
!^TT : ) or W*: ( V. V.) ‘the residence of 

^2 on g$g’ ; but this does not convey the idea accurately, 
-mere are many things on the mountain such as trees and 
8 fc ones, but smoke alone is called g$rvni because smoke alone 
* e ads to the inference of fire in the particular case. There 


9. 


P ak$a-dharmata 


IS. M. Calc. ed. p. 69. 

2 For further remarks see Note on Sect. 51 ivfra. 

3 B. P. 69. 
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.-may be other things such as light or burnt-up ashes which 
.may equally conduce to an inference of fire; but they are ir¬ 
relevant in an inference from smoke, and bo are not 
Again as all things on the mountain are not so all 

.smoke in the world is not also although the whole of 

it be srf g-am gr. Only that particular line of smoke which is 
seen issuing from the top of the mountain is because 

the knowledge of that alone is effective in giving an infer¬ 
ence of fire on the mountain. All our previous knowledge about 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire will avail 
us nothing if we do not observe a particular 
on the top of the mountain. This is the reason, as has 
been already poinV.’ out, why qTRTST is defined as the 
knowledge of and not that of merely ; for it is 

not any smoke but smoke wloen cognized as a *RT of the 
that produces Nor in it sufficient to cognize smoke 

on any mountain, but the cognition must take place on a 
mountain which is a that in, which possesses the 
as abo* e defined. Hence maybe fully defined as 

which; is paraphrased as %*TT* C — 
W&XZ TWTT *TT ^TcffrU rT^TT 3^ ^ TCW 

sTCd’R ^4 -^t TT, ‘the smoke aftf conditioned by the mountain 
which determines in case the sphere of The 

knowledge of smoker" conditioned leads to srjfsnft when 

additionally quali r -a by a knowledge of the ^Tm. 

cannot be dissolved, says Nilakantha, as 
^cfrqrArrr rTWT qtWfu;, ‘cognition of q'^riHrrr in a 
smoke tha* is already known to be wfff&nvj.’ This would 
accord w r ith Aristotle s method, as has been already pointed 
out, which first states the ^TTTrT in the major premiss, and 
the* 1 realizes it in the thing denoted by the minor term but 
such a dissolution, says J^llakantha would exclude an 
inference of the o/RRTSa kind which is always based on a 
contrary negative concomitance, and in which the 
belongs not to the thing which is ^ntffirT^nr but to its 
contradictory. The compound therefore must be taken as a 
being dissolved vjjfkmsvz ^ know- 

ledge cf as qualified by the (knowledge of ) ^TRU". , 

Mere knowledge of ’T^TWrTT is obtained by perception when 
one sees the line of smoke on the mountain top, but it alone 
does not produce srsftrnr. It becomes TOWJ when combined 
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“with a knowledge of ^TTTK after cTrfcT**TOT. Hence the remark 
of T. D. Technically expressed 

is not a Tqfi^ur of. 53 TOH ( smoke ), but. a sr^K of the 
WmWT ; it is a property of the perceptive knowledge of 
smoke on the mountain, and not a quality of the smoke 
itself. The reason is obvious. ^TT&is a subjective-conception, 
not a material quality residing in an external object such as 
smoke. ^ itself cannot therefore be but 

can be ^ q^(< cTtR^R' d. Hence the complete definition 

of <TTT*T^T is *b I I fa ^ 

f^nr: ( Nil. ). This qrm^T is illustrated in the 
cognition which always precedes the 

‘TOfr qfgsrrV 

10 . There is no English word which can convey the 
exact notion of Ballantyne trans- 

nghsh equivalents. j a ^ eg ^ ’ D y 'logical antecedent,' but the 

rendering is not appropriate. The expres¬ 
sion ‘logical datum* is also not very happy as it implies that 
is an assumption made to serve a logical purpose and 
is not a necessary step in eveiy natural process of thinking. 
The word etymologically means consideration , but the 

latter word does not convey the full idea of qrm^f as used 

by the NaiyUrjikas. It is however issued by Roer and Max 
Muller, and I have adopted it for want of a better one. For 
srgroftfl have adopted the term Judgment on the authority 
of Whately , 1 while its instrument the 3 TJWT is denoted by 
Inference, TTnlT is ‘invariable concomitance,' and not 
‘pervading inherence’ as Roer renders it, because it is not 
an inhering attribute of a material object, but a relation of 
the notions of two things. There is a difficulty about the 
proper rendering of It is n °k correct to translate *13? 
by ‘minor term’ as Roer and others, probably misled by 
notions of Aristotelian logic, have done. ‘Minor term’ 
Would be a proper equivalent for ^, and not for 

•<t$r it se if. The rendering of by ‘subject’ is perhaps 
better as <T?T like Aristotle's minor term is the subject 
in the conclusion, but it also is liable to misapprehension. 
I have therefore contented myself with the ordinary word 



1. Whately Elements oj Logic Bk. ii, t h. 1, 1 
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‘place* to express the idea of <T$T. For the same reason it 
is misleading though not positively incorrect to translate tg 
by‘middle term/ as some have done. or rather 
as a part of the five-membered syllogism, can best be render¬ 
ed by ‘ reason. 7 and corresponds to minor premiss, while 
can be translated by 4 sign Terms of the formal syl¬ 
logism ought not to be indiscriminately applied to things 
which form part of the previous process of thinking. The 
same caution is required in applying other terms derived 
from European logic to their Sanskrit counterparts. 


cqrnt-—The word cgTTTT is perhaps the most difficult 
as it is also the most important terra 
Vyapti. occurring in connection with the subject of 

inference. snTlr has been translated as 
invariable concomitance ; and the author defines it in the text 
as (invariability of concomitance) which means 

the same. But what does concomitance mean, and what 
does its invariability signify ? The illustration ( ) of 

sqTCr, “ Wherever there is smoke there is fire, ' gives no 

doubt some idea of this invariable concomitance, but it 
does not furnish us with a sure test as to how is to 

be found out and under what conditions it is valid. We 
must therefore further analyse the two notions involved in 
a viz. that of ‘ co-existence ’ or ‘ concomi¬ 
tance, 7 and that of ‘ universality ’ or rather the ‘ invar- 

ability ’ of this is the co¬ 

existence in one and the same place, of and ; and 
when this coexistence of one thing with another is observed 
wherever the other thing exists, the is called W IcT 

( fiiqwT htcHTR ) or invariable, and the thing so found co¬ 
existing is said to be cqiw of the other thing. Thus fire is 
always found where smoke exists, and is therefore 3 TTW of 
qp ; while as smoke is not always observed along with fire 
as in a red-hot iron-ball, smoke is not the srrre; of 
There is no doubt a between fire and smoke, but the 
ssnnr is of fire on smoke, and not vice versa ; for fire, besides 
existing in all places occupied by smoke, exists in others 
where there is no smoke, and is thus more extensive. The 
therefore not only means co-existence or concomitance, 
but also involves the idea of a greater extent. A is* 
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ly greater in extent than the though not neces¬ 
sarily so; for in the exceptional case where both may be* 
co-extensive, both are cqqw and of each other. T 

cover this exceptional case Naiydyikas define ^TTTH simply 
as invariable co-existence, which is of course found both 
when the is greater than or equal in extent to- 

the htvr. 

12 . The words extent and extensive are ambiguous as 
fchey are likely to be misunderstood in the sense of volume* 
such as bulk or quantity or area. Thus a field of 20 acres 
would be said to be more extensive than another of 10 
acres as it would include the latter and would still leave 
some of its parts unoccupied , but it is not in the 

sense in which the term is used in Nydya. This will be 
clear by another example. Of the two sums of 100 and 
rupees respectively, the larger obviously includes the 


50 

smaller, but a Naiyayika would call the smaller sum the 
of the larger, because it is found in a greater number 
of places than the other. The number fifty exists wherever 
there is the hundred, and in many other places, besides, 
e • 9 . where there are numbers between fifty and hundred. If 
for instance, webring together twenty people having salaries 
above fifty, of whom only five get a hundred rupees or 
ftiore, the sum of hundred occurs in five instances only 6 
while that of fifty is found in twenty. Fifty invariably co¬ 
asts with hundred, but not vice versa ; and hence the Nai- 
yayikas would say that fifty is the cUTTcF and hundred 
the 3TP2J- Any inference from hundred as a to fifty 
as a urar, such as A has fifty cows because he was seen with 
a hundred, would therefore be valid, so far as 
}s concerned. Of course, being immediate inferences, 
they may not perhaps be called deductions proper, but 
the sqrnr is true all the same. therefore, 

though primarily involving the ideas of extension 
Un d inclusion, is often the opposite of them ; for it is not 
the bigness of the thing itself, but the number of instances 
Xn which it is found that makes it vrntf:. Hence is 

^ e fined in terms of co-existence or concomitance, and not as 
^tension or pervasion. 

13. Except in the rare case where and are co~ 
^tensive*. is a unilateial relation between them ; that 
32 
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is, if any two things are taken, one of them is at once deter¬ 
mined to be the amr* of the other, and their 
does not vary so long as the two things are a _ en ^ _ 

same sense and with the same qualifications. The W7S 
fjfr* is therefore the invariable co-existence of with 

the an** and not vice versa ; and as in a valid inference the 
W* must always be the WPW of %S, that is must be more 
extensive than or at least co-extensive with the 53, the 
definition of arrfa in T. S. must obviously be taken in a 
limited sense. This limitation is fully brought out in the 
enlarged definition of am* given by T. D. , 
^TUT^mm^rm^mrHr^^m. which is explained by 

Nilakantha thus: 

•utsfrornror: (TORrmmR:) frruicfi-imr ( ), ^crmmRnsr- 

T-TW vjnru%, WR TFFmvmT: The mm*rm;*ag, ac¬ 
cording to this definition, is of the mw on the i- e. of 
the HTPT^ on the srrmr. But how do we know that the 
is the cUTW ? To clear this doubt a qualification is added 
to the HT«r, that it must be ‘ a thing which is not a counter- 
entity ( gmrdrrfr ) of any absolute negation (t. e. an a so u e 
negation of anything ) co-existing with the «* Smoke for 
instance can co-exist with the wnwncwrf TO, or TO, or m 
fact of every thing that is not necessarily associated with 
it • and hence those things are counter-entities of gf ~ 
while* fire is not so, because there can be no smoke m tee 
absence of fire. The expression RmmRqmmRRmnnW- 
Siflt n is nothing but a paraphrase of the word OTH which 
occurs in T. S. , for the invariable presence of a thing is 
the same as the absence of its co-existent negation. Com¬ 
mentators however are not satisfied even with this circum¬ 
locution, for there is still a doubt as to whether the #3 
and BTcg are all things denoted by the words or only in¬ 
dividual things referred to on particular occasions ; or in 
other words, whether the smoke said to be gf^rrcT is 
smoke in general, or the particular ^tr>^r observed on the 
mountain. That the former meaning is to be taken is made 


clear by the insertion of the word and the definition 

is thus enlarged: 

, Nij )_ sirtt is thus a -m om (%3«lJTOt?S ) residing 
' \ )iQ a thing co existent with a that is distinguish- 
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^ ) by an ( 31%^ ) which characterizes 


the tTT*<£T ( ?. e. resides in the ^Tcir ), but does not pertain to 
*a m&rmr ( qrmfmT) of any of the ( countless ) ab¬ 
solute negations coexisting with ?ft ( ). This frightful 

periphrasis is intended to signify nothing more than that 
the lies between the generalities of fire and 

smoke and not between the individual 3% and ; that is, 
fee is the zQWffi of smoke as fire in general and not as a 
particular fire in the kitchen or the hearth. 


14. Before adverting to the question how this anfR is 
known, it may be useful to consider a few 
-tions^fVyip^i 1 2 3 ' definitions of given by other writers t 
in order to further elucidate the Naiyayilca 
notion of ^nr%, as well as to indicate briefly the general 
character and drift of the endless controversies carried on 
about it. There is in fact no other single topic in th sNyaya 
philosophy, which has evoked such an amount of subtle 
hair-splitting from scholastic disputants, as the definition 
•of cqrTH’. Whole works have been written for the purpose 
of settling a correct definition, and every writer of some 
pretensions has endeavoured to start a separate school ad¬ 
vocating a particular definition. Visvanatha gives two 
definitions of wtih*, of which he prefers the second. He 
first defines ^TTtIt as 4 absence of the 

on any thing except the one having *TTW. # 1 But this 

definition is as it does not apply in a 3*3*rr?r, 

such as 5T3R=rr<J[> where and 5T^Tc^ being pro¬ 

perties of all knowable things, there is no object that can 
be called and hence in such cases cannot be 

known. Consequently this definition of the ancients is 
abandoned by modern writers. The other definition of 
Visvanatha is which 

is identical with the one given by T. D., cor¬ 

responding to %fHirrHTT^T0n3t5TTt»Tf?r. Here also, as in 
T. D’.s definition, the BPSTOW is to be understood as OTaf- 
and Again the 


1 B. P. 67. 

2 P. B. 68. 

3 See page 35 1. 4 and the preceding Note 13 on p. 246. Supra. 
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is to be by the same such as either or 

Otherwise fire not residing in the parts of smoke by intimate- 
union will not be with it. Now, an objector 

may ask, will not the definition be inapplicable to an. 
inference like 3W 'kiM-d* 11 * 11 , qd^STc*!Iu 1 where dfi'FU' being 
an si£?TpaT 3 T% both it and its srunr are with 

the of the tree ? The answer is no, because it is a rule 
that swrsr and its menftm are never cr-XTr-J^rtir. in this way 
rival disputants go on starting and answering objections, 
most of which are technical and scarcely add to the know¬ 
ledge of the student. 


15. cgrnr is divided into two sorts, and sqnprqr- 

amt, of which the first again is of two 
Kinds of Vyapti. kinds> 5 ^^ and 

is the one already explained, 
where the has with 55 . Its two subdivisions,. 

and I u-s.InTi%^[Stj 1 fg, seem to be invented chiefly 
for dialectical purposes and are of no scientific value. Each 
of these classes comprises a number of definitions arranged 
on a system of gradation, the simpler preceding the more 
difficult. Of these the fh^r??n%^ 5 TTTH's are comparatively 
few and simple; but the other class comprises those on 
which Indian schoolmen like Raghunatha and Gadddhara 
have exhausted their whole dialectical ingenuity. The class 
of ^^nnfWs comprises in all twenty-one definitions, of which 
five form one group called g^jarnfT, fourteen another group 
called and the last two are independent, having 

the quaint names and respectively. The 

five definitions in <TW<jfT together with the last two, being, 
like the first of Visvanatha noticed above, based on the Uf 
or of *r®r, do not apply to inferences, and 

are accepted only by the school of Gangesa. The fourteen 
definitions comprising ^ST^vfr are applicable to all the 
three kinds of inferences, as they are based on the doctrine 
that things might be as well defined by properties they do 
not possess as by those they do. The doctrine was first 
enunciated by SautidadopadhyUya, and is technically known 
as 1 w-* d lWT’TI ^ 1 uiy. These details are quite sufficient 


1 B. P. 141-3. 
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to frighten away an ordinary student from the tangled w'eb 
of dialectic subtlety, named that has been woven 

round the broad and quite intelligible rule, 

^ TTT * r; * Annambhatta has wisely kept clear of all this mass of 
superfluous refinement by contenting himself with a simple 
definition suited to a manual for beginners. 

16. The other kind of is and is the con- 

A _ . verse of the is ex- 

Vyati^kavyuptL ^ Pained by S. C. as VTmV- 

rnsruT^uT ( ) ^rrlrr:. 

Every has a corres¬ 
ponding to it, because if exists between and 

Y***' ^ mu st also exist between their negations taken in the 
inverse order. Thus if the proposition q*=r q^r Tjjrerar rT^^f%: is 
true, its converse tfHPTFT: must also 

be true. The difference between the two is that while in 
is and tg ^rrcir, in a 

the %fcT¥TTq- becomes ^TIW, and ^TTc*q7*rTqr becomes TqrF^r. 
In other words the premise stands as if we are 
actually inferring from ^p*vrnr. It is clear 

therefore that the same proposition S3T 
would be anw^sqrinr if the resulting srgmTcT is 
and would be an sT^nr^niu if the ^\i\m is 
the ' in the latter case being Udayava according¬ 
ly defines as 

which VisvanUtha puts in simple language “ 

1 There is much difference of opinion about 
'^nH^qrrH’, which will be noticed when we come to the 
srgjTFf ; but it may be remarked here that according 
to many Indian scholastics, and according to European 
logicians generally, is not a different WTm but a 

ftiere restatement of the SF^rtr obtained by a sort of conver¬ 
sion of the major premise. The process however is not 
simple conversion, but corresponds to what Prof. Bain calls 
Obverted Conversion or Contraposition . The predicate in a 
Universal Affirmative proposition being always more ex¬ 
tensive than the subject, it requires to be either limited or 
diverted when the proposition is converted. Hence the con* 
Ve *sion of an A proposition always requires two processes * 


1 B. P. 142. 
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first Obversion and then Conversion. Ob version is the denial 
of the predicate, while Conversion is the transposition of the- 
subject and the predicate. Thus to give Prof. Bain’s own- 
example of the Olvirtive Conversion of an A proposition , 1 

All X is Y 

gives by Obversion 

No X is nofc-Y 

which by simple Conversion ( of E ) is 
No not-Y is X. 

Or 

All men are mortal 5 
by Obv. =No men are immortal; 
by Conv.— No immortals are men. 

Now let us put the Nyuya stock-instance into the* 
genera] form All X is Y, and we shall see how the same 
process gives us its 

qr rnr ST tt^JTTC^AH smoking things are fiery;. 

By Obv .—qt *TT qWTf* 

*T TT?T qf§r*nar 3 rrcr = No smoking things are non-fierv ; 

By Conn .—*ff -a i *1 ) 

( =No non-fiery things are 
* * * or l smoking, 

qr qT ^STTHTTS 1 

It will be thus seen that asqm^oqrrK is only a repeti¬ 
tion of the 3 T«-qq cM'iir in another form of language, and con¬ 
sequently no change is made in the nature of the proof or in 
the STrjrm^ by its substitution for the ST^qqwTfH'* Sometimes 
and especially in a qiqtfcqifTrrq; inference where 3T?qqcqTTCT 
cannot be had it is very useful, and hence it has been re¬ 
cognized as a distinct species. 


1 Bain, Deductive Logic , p. 116. 
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Inference is of two kinds' — One’s Own and Another s* 
Of these One’s Own is the source of one’s own inference , 
since a man having himself ascertained by frequent ob 
servation the generalization, wherever there is smoke then'e is fife 
as in a kitchen, approaches a mountain, and suspecting fit# 
thereon and seeing smoke on the mountain, remembers 
the. generalization, wherever there is smoke there is file*. 
Then the knowledge is produced that the mountain has smoke 
accompanied by fire. This is called Consideration. Thence 
arises the inference, viz. the knowledge that mountain ?s fieiy .. 
This is One’s Own inf erence. When, however, after infer ting 
fire from smoke oneself, a five-membered syllogism is employed to 
enlighten another per son,it is Another’ s inf erence: e. g. Mountain 
is fiery, because it smokes; whatever smokes is fiery as a kitchen ; 
this is so; hence this is fiery. By this means even another man 
apprehends fire from a sign (so) propounded. 

L The division of signpr into and <PPT, though not 
found in the aphorisms of Uotama or Kona- 

Inference for ore- ^ is considerably old, being first mention- 
S otiier and f0r an " ed in ^ Prasastapddas scholium.. Ety' 
mologically FTPJ and respectively mean what is intend¬ 
ed for oneself and what is for another ( 3T 3TCP W- 

; but they can be better named Informal^ and 
formal, or primary and secondary respectively. 
is useful for removing one’s own doubt, while is 

employed when a conviction is sought to be produced in 
the mind of another. qmrrgmJT therefore presupposes 
and is based upon a WPTr^PT, for one man cannot con¬ 
vince another without being first convinced himself. 
The distinction between the two is founded on the 
presumption that as in a we deal with pre¬ 

mises immediately knovrn to us and derived from our own 
experience, we do not require them to be stated with exact 
formality, while in a the premises which are 

discovered by one man and imparted to another through 
the medium of language are liable to be misunderstood 
or misconstrued, and therefore require to be stated with 
c hecision. The speaker cannot express himself fully and 
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^clearly, or the hearer may be incapable of comprehending 
his meaning, or he may be misled by his own pre-conceived 
notions, or the words used may be ambiguous or- incorrect, 
too general or too narrow in sense. There is in fact a greater 
likelihood ofwhatw'e call fallacies of language being commit¬ 
ted and other fallacies being disguised in a than in a 

WT4 sjrpTFT ; and hence the condition is laid down in the 
former that each proposition must be stated in a prescribed 
form. The etymological sense of the two words has therefore 
merged into the later and more intelligible distinction 
between the two kinds of inference, namely, that 
is syllogistic or formal, and that RT r 4 is the opposite of it. 
K B. defines them as rqwsrqr^ and ?gfq’TSRTW respectively, 
meaning that RR or syllogism is essential to a but not 
to a RR stgHR. Similarly Dharmottaracarya , the 

commentator on NyaycirBindu , remarks I 

Prasaslapada also says 

2. Of the two kinds the term is properly applica¬ 
ble to the only, for it is the real of 

Whether we take the to be or 

qRTJT^TqTR, it is undoubtedly *TRrc*rer as the RTO is, while 
being should naturally fall under But 

'^H^TRJTR is included under ^9HR for the sake of con¬ 
venience. The explanation given by the author of Nyaya 
Bindu is grnrnT qrraTT^TTTcf/the word3Tj?TR is used in a second¬ 
ary sense to denote which is because the 

{syllogism) is the cause of conveying to the hearer's mind 
T^jTR which is the real sigRR. ’ The sagfirR in a 

is the notion TRT generated in the hearer's 

mind. This notion is not conveyed to him directly by words 
as in but he is made to infer it from a previous 

notion similarly conveyed by the words <Rrf*. 

This latter notion exactly corresponds to the in a 

and is likewise a combination of RTIH" and 
fTT^TR. Hence the definition of ajffirR, viz. <ttt*u5 VHR 
applies to a vicarious ( ) judgment as much as to an 

■original ( RTO )one. The real of this is then 


1 flyaya-Biudu-Tika, Bibl. Ind., p. 21, 

2 P. B. ed. p. 231. 











"the notion of qRTET^T or ^TTH' or as comprehended by the 
hearer ; but we have no knowledge of this notion except 
through the or syllogism which produced it. Hence the 
which really belongs to the notion in the mind 
of the listener is attributed to its cause the by 

a sort of ^tutt or Nilakantha therefore remarks:— 

^TTT^TK ^rqvqT qT^WdId 1% H^TfOT: * 3fcT ^T^TT- 

1 cimfq- qTraT^frTfTW^ ^raTg^^^rr- 

^TTT^ : s;*tpt 57% TRT%5 ar n^H^cTRm%. Nilakantha means 
that the author is not inconsistent in calling here the q^3T- 
the ^TT^frlflR, and again in stating subsequently 
that is the w.m of both VU^i and aigfft T H , 

because the use of the word qrroi^JRnFT to denote the syllogism 
is only secondary. Except in this one particular, both kinds 
of inferences agree in all respects, and the same rules and 
conditions apply to both equally. The distinction between the 
two is useful for no other purpose than to emphasize the fact 
that, though in practice the syllogistic form, i. e. the Tnsng*TT?T, 
absorbs almost all our attention owing to its being subject to 
rules of logic, the mental process called ^T^lTgHR, whether 
original or induced by words in the hearer’s mind, constitutes 
the real inferential operation. Practically every mental 
operation can be clothed in words, while on the other 
hand every syllogism presupposes a mental inference : so 
both are one, or rather they form two parts of the same 
process of inference. Consequently Aristotle takes account 
of syllogism only, ignoring the altogether, and 

the Naiyuyifcas also have done the same. Prof. Max 
Muller is therefore totally wrong when he remarks : — 
What is called by Annambhatta the conclusion for one¬ 
self, corresponds tolidern verbis with the first form of 
Aristotle's syllogism. What is called the conclusion for 
others seems more irregular on account of its five members, 
&nd of the additional instances which seem to vitiate the 
syllogism. 1 It appears that Prof. Max Muller like many 
other Western scholars failed to understand the real signi¬ 
ficance of the division of and <T*r*T. 


33 


1 Thomson’s Laws of Thought Appendix p. 293. 
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3. Annambhatta gives a circumstantial and fairly accurate- 

description of the process by which we first infer fire on 
a smoking mountain, and then communicate our knowledge 
to another in the same order. We first observe smoke on 
the mountain, then suspect that there is fire, and then re¬ 
member the ; at last joining this with the 

garoiftnsrPT got by actual perception, we obtain the complex: 
qrrosT denoted by ran. This is 

variously called or rrarq#^gTfH^T. S. C. explains 

the former term as JiFtOrnw T&W ^ TO- 

ucHs f r ‘ knowledge of in the peculiar 

form defined as a gnnsT.’ It is also called fTrfnirn^'GIHif 
because it is the last of the three cognitions of smoke that 
are requisite for the inference of fire. The first cognition 
is the knowledge of smoke as associated with fire in the 
kitchen room (); the second is the perceptive 
knowledge of smoke on the mountain and the third is 
the complex and derived knowledge of the same smoke as 
invariably concomitant with fire.’ This <mW5T necessarily 
gives birth to far. When this process is put in the 

form of a syllogism for the edification of another it be¬ 
comes a 

4. There are however other classifications of which 

are based on real distinctions. Gotama 
other divisions divides sfgPTR into three kinds:— 
of inference. ^rq^cf and ?TNTr?*TrTf This division 

appears to be the most ancient as well as the most generally 
accepted. is # ‘ reason¬ 

ing from cause to effect, 7 as an inference from the appearance 
of thick clouds that a shower of rain will ensue, because 
clouds are known to cause rain, is 

an inference of a past 
shower of rain from the overflow of the river, because the 
latter is known to be the effect of the former. ^rTRT^rSr 
comprises all other inferences that are neither from cause 
to effect nor from effect to cause. Vatsyayana adds another 
interpretation of the words, according to which the distin- 
tive marks of the three varieties differ slightly. Accord 


1 S. C. loc. cit. and T. K. Bom. ed. p. 10-1. 
2 G. S. 1,1, 5. 
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ing to this second interpretation, 1 2 is an inference from 

a precedent, i. e. , an inference of one from the other oF 
two things that were formerly observed to be closely asso¬ 
ciated together. The ordinary inference of fire on the 
mountain from smoke, and in fact all deductions proper are 
of this kind. ^rq^rT is the inference by elimination, i. e . 
the determination of an object to be something because it 
is not any other thing, just as sound is proved to be a 
quality because though a product it is neither substance 
nor action. ^UHT^Tcif is the deduction of the nature of 
an invisible thing from a general law previously known, such 
as the law of causality. Soul for instance is invisible, 
but its existence is proved by the necessity that and 
other qualities must reside in a substance according to the 
general law that every quality must have a substratum. 
*n«RTcfr ££ is thus in one sense opposed to the latter,, 

as Vacaspad remarks, being while 

the former is is the inference 

of an object whose peculiar property (^^rar), which is also 
the common characteristic ( ) of its class such as the 

of is previously observed ( ££), while the 
of an invisible object inferred by is never 

perceived. Vacaspad classes these two kinds under one 

head, that is, an inference through an affirmative 

generalization ( ) ; while differs from them 

both in being based on a negative generalization (sqicTC^cqrnr). 


5. Another division of srgrrrfT is into three kinds, 

^nr, and h q -< 4 tuvt%, the fundamentum divistonis 

being the affirmative or negative character of the tg or 
rather^ f the -quit, A judgment derived from an or 

a alone is or while one 

to which both kinds of If are applicable is or 

The difference between this classification, 
and the former one is that while the former is based 
partly on the nature of the conclusion or and 

partly on the mode of reasoning employed, the latter is 
entirely based on the character of the or The 


1 Vnt. on G. S. I, 1, 5. 

2 Saftkhya* T, K. p. 16. 
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distinction of and pertains to the alone and 

not to the resulting judgment which is the same whether 
derived from an or a ^cT?l %Annambhatta therefore 

very properly treats this last classification as a division of 
and not that of The first classification also 

seems to have rather gone out of fashion with the modern 
school of Naiyayikas , owing probably to its vagueness and 
want of a common principle of division. The distinction 
between and w-sr inferences was probably invented by 
the Vaisesikas. 

6 . Prasastapada sub-divides srgsfR into and 

the difference between the two being that, in 
^ the inferred thing is exactly of the same kind as its 
prototype, as when we infer a cow from our previous know¬ 
ledge of cows having dew-laps, while in a property 

is inferred in a thing from its observation in a quite different 
kind of thing, as causality is inferred in dead matter because 
it is observed in animals/ There is probably a confusion 
of ideas here, for the illustration of ZZ is more like a case 
of or a mere than an inference proper, 

while the example of the second is only a particular 
application of the general method of inference as described 
above. 

7. Having noticed the different kinds of mentioned 

by Sanskrit writers, it will be useful to 
NynyafysZiH e com P are these classifications with those 
of Aristotle and the modern European 
logicians. The most obvious defect in the Nyaya system and 
one that has been chiefly dwelt upon by its European critics 
is the non-recognition of anything corresponding to what 
we now call inductive reasoning. The same objection formed 
the gist of Lord Bacon’s indictment against Aristotle and 
the logic of mediaeval schoolmen ; but a closer study of 
Aristotle s work has now shown that In did not actually 
ignore induction but attached less importance to it than 
we are prone to do now. The same thing is true of the Nyaya 
system. Like Aristotle, Naiyayikas were aware of the 


1 See Sect. 48. Notes 3 & 4 p. 287. Infra . 
2 P. B. Den. ed. p. £05. 
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uctive method, but considered it as subservient to the- 
purposes of deduction which was the proper. Every - 
deduction is based on a generalization, and this generalization 
is obtained by an accumulation of particular instances by a 
piocess known as induction. A Naiyayika would therefore 
value induction only as a means for discovering which 
is necessary for a proper How then is this Induction 

treated of in the Nyaya system ? To get an answer to this 
Question we must consider the Naiyayika doctrine as to how 
a is obtained. 


8 . 


Vyapti. 


It will be remembered that sunt was defined as T%TrT- 
of §3 and TO; and the exact 
meaning of this phrase was also explain- 
ed - But how are we to make ourselves 
sure of this ? What is in fact the means of arriv¬ 

ing at, and the test of determining this invariability of 
concomitance ? Annambhatta supplies the answer to this 
question in Sec. 45. In describing he says that 

^rra- is obtained by repeated observation of the association 
of fire with smoke, or in other words by the accumulation 
of numerous instances in which this association is found. 
But this would certainly not suffice to give us a valid anfa - 
Observation of a fact, howsoever often repeated, is no 
guarantee against the possibility of the existence of a 
contrary fact. We may observe the association of fire and 
smoke in ninety-nine cases, but we cannot from thence 
conclude that it must exist in the hundredth case also. It 
is impossible for one man to examine all the cases of a 
particular nature, and our widest generalizations are there¬ 
fore based on a limited number of instances. The possibi¬ 
lity of a contrary fact, therefore, still remains and the sung 
remains at best a doubtful hypothesis. To prevent this 
STPTOrr, t. D. adds that the knowledge of produces 

not by itself, but when combined with the absence of 
the knowledge of ( contradiction ). The Rmr of 

which constitutes cqrfff is therefore defined as smtU'- 
^^ rf 3 r> ‘ absence of any contradiction that is, in order to 
tioiTor rUfr not 0 n l y * s it necessary to observe the associa- 
f P ^ re an d smoke in numerous instances, but there 
i - 8 E °t also be a single instance in which smcke is found. 
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dissociated from fire. and are 

therefore the two causes of the knowledge of -yrm, and as 
such correspond to the Method of agreement and the Method 
of difference that are employed in Induction. These two 
are not however collateral or independent causes of 
■Knf the latter is subservient to the former, and both constitute 
The process therefore closely resembles 
Mill’s Joint Method of agreement and difference. 


9 Now ==qT«RTWR may be the certainty of a contrary 
fact or a mere suspicion, because both are 
Contradictory equally effective in destroying the certainty 
Instances. of Again, the RTURTTTfepT may be 

well-grounded; or ill-grounded ; if the former, it is true, and 
the amw is invalid. If it is ill-grounded, or.if there is only a 
suspicion of it can be dispelled either by reason¬ 

ing or by a sort of intuitive knowledge. Instances of the 
latter are what we call necessary truths, such as the axioms 
of Geometry which are self-evident and require no proof. 
When they are not so, they con be proved to be rue by the 

r.ductwvdvbmriummv&oivi reusoumg which IS caUed 
Take for example the surra, TO <1*. 

is not true, its contradictory, viz that smoke is 
sometimes not accompanied by lire must he tree. Then 
inttose cases where smoke is found without fire, it must 
have for its cause something else. Hence lire is not the 
invariable antecedent of smoke and it cannot therefore he 
its cause, which is inconsistent with our knowledge that 
fi T e is the cause of smoke. The conclusion being thus absurd, 
the assumption from which it was derived must be wrong ; 
and its contradictory, namely the arrffr, must be right. In 
this way by means of an assumed hypothesis (SPP), which 
when carried to its legitimate ‘conclusion leads to 
-qr^orjff of fire and smoke, we prove the invariable conco¬ 
mitance of those two things. The reductio ad absurdiun 
reasoning consists in taking for granted an hypothesis 
exactly opposite to the proposition to be proved and then 
drawing from it a conclusion which is evidently false, and 


1 Mill : System of Logic. People’s Ed. p. 25Q. 

2 See Sec. LXIV Note 3, p. 361 infra. 
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falsity of which vitiates the hypothesis and thus proves 
.its contradictory. In this way ^TTrlr too may be said to be 
indirectly obtained by srgSTFT. In the particular instance 
of fire and smoke, we can indeed derive the generalization 
of their invariable concomitance from a still wider generali¬ 
sation, namely the law of causality, by the direct syllogi¬ 
stic method, thus:— 

Every effect is invariably associated with its cause ; 

Smoke is the effect of fire ; 

Smoke is invariably associated with fire. 


But this syllogism is quite different from the ere des¬ 
cribed above and is practically useless as it involves an argu¬ 
ment in a circle. If smoke is invariably associated with 
fire, because it is the effect of fire, how do we know that it 
is such an effect ? This of smoke and fire can 

only be deduced from the observed invariable concomitance 
of the two, and hence the syllogism is defective as assum¬ 
ing a minor premise that is really derived from the conclu¬ 
sion. The cqTHT therefore must ultimately rest on the ^rr^snr 
with its accessary 

10 . The <re by which sqrft is obtained finds its analogy 
in Aristotle’s system where he attempts 
Inductive syllo- j. 0 p r0 ve that induction is only a variety 
of syllogism. The central idea of the 
syllogism, as defined by Aristotle, is that of a conclusion 
following from given premises by nzeessiry sequence, an 
idea, by the way, which is already implied in the Naiyayika 
doctrine that qTHT^r is the of To bring induc¬ 

tion under syllogism it must be shown that the generaliza¬ 
tion follows as a necessary consequence trorn the premises, 
viz. the accumulation of particular instances. The proposi¬ 
tion for instance that all bile-less animals are long-lived is 
deduced from particular cases of a horse, an ass, etc. Here 
Aristotle assumes that we have ascertained the attribute to 
belong to all the particulars, and that the inductive in¬ 
ference consists merely in passing from all Oi. them to the 
"Class-term, animal The passage from premises to con- 
fusion is here necessary, for to grant the premise and yet 
to deny the conclusion involves a contradiction, t. e. the fre 
°f NyUya. The fallacy of this reasoning evidently lies in 
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the deduction per salturn from a few particulars to the whole- 
class. Mr. Grote’s criticism on it is so just and so pertinent" 
to our subject that the passage is worth quoting: 

«< We can never ” says Grote “ observe all the particulars of 
a class, which is indefinite as to number of particulars and definite 
only in respect of the attributes connected by the class term. We 
can only observe some of the particulars, a greater or smaller pro¬ 
portion. Now it is in the transition from these to totality of 
particulars that the real inductive inference consists : not in the 
transition from the totality to the class-term which denotes to¬ 
tality and connotes its determining common attribute. In fact 
the distinction between the totality of particulars and the mean¬ 
ing of class-term is one not commonly attended to; though it is 
worthy of note in ap analysis of the intellectual process, and is 
therefore brought to view by Aristotle. ” l 


11 . This is exactly what is implied in the objection stat¬ 
ed in T. D. 

The Nyaya ex - The objection shows that the Naiya- 

P edtent ■ yi ] cas clearly saw the error into which 

Aristotle fell, and they tried to escape from it in a way 
peculiar to themselves. The difficulty is two-fold. In the- 
first place, there is the obvious impossibility of our observ¬ 
ing all the particulars denoted by the class-term ( e. g. ) ; 
and secondly, even granting that we have ascertained all the 
cases, how do we arrive at the general notion of sniK, com¬ 
prising those cases but certainly distinct from them ? '<3*T- 
may be seen to exist in this case, and in that, 
and in a third, and so on ; but how do we get the superadd- 
ed knowledge that it exists everywhere ? The notion of 
everywhere is distinct from and additional to the totality 
of particular cognitions. The expedient by which this 
two-fold difficulty is avoided by the Naiyayikas is very 
characteristic, and at once distinguishes them from Aristotle, 
who regards induction as a mode of syllogism, and also 
from modern logicians like Mill, who regard it as an inde¬ 
pendent method of reasoning. J. S. Mill defines Induction 
as “ that operation of the mind by which we infer that what 
we know to be true in a particular case or cases will be true 
in all cases which resemble the former in certain assignable 
respects.” 2 Like Deduction Induction too is a process of 

" 1 Grote’s ^Aristotle, Vol. I, p. 278. 

2 Mill; System of Logic, People’s Ed., p. 188. 
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inference, p$!ceeding from the known to the unknown, the 
'•now n in its case being the general notion which is derived 
irom ihe inown particulars. Naiyayikas however will not 
accept this, because they regard Induction not as an infer- 
enoe in as a kind of extraordinary perception ( STrUTOTW.). 
J-- D. says that although we can never actually observe all 
t-he cases in which fire is associated with smoke,the invari¬ 
able concomitance obtaining between the class fire and the 
class smoke Js known by the 3 ^i%cpsrf^T calkd 
02,017 ^ vwMTtT. lliis kind of extraordinary perception has 
already been explained as the process by which after perceiv¬ 
ing an individual thing such as a TC, we at once cognize 
its srnar w?r5r, by the law of association. When two things 
are closely associated together, the perception of one neces¬ 
sarily leads to the immediate apprehension of the other 
This is nocan inference, for there is neither TOWfF, nor anv 
•3; \ C 1 S ? ofc als0 ord inary perception, because there is no 
with smoke in all the cases. The process is there¬ 
fore something intermediate between perception proper and 
inference proper, quasi-perception, or a guasi-inference. 

is thus a kind of immediate inference, and is there¬ 
fore more akin to perception than to argmw which is concerned 
with mediate truths only. But how is this explanation to 
be reconciled with the preceding statement of T. D. that 
is proved by cMF or reductio ad absurdum mode of 
reasoning ? The answer is that it is not sttiIt that is known 
by Hqt or any other syllogistic mode of reasoning, as Aristo¬ 
tle seems to say, but it is the arfawrof that is so known 
is directly produced by CTf^ire which is the result 
of actual perception, while the ?np which proves smNr^rra- 
^ is accessory to it only soifar as it dispels all doubts 
and makes the knowledge of a certainty. It i s not 

herefore correct to say that •Naiyayikas did not know 
inductive reasoning. They were quite aware of it and have 
even described it pretty accurately ; but they included it 
under This is quite clear from Kesava Uisra's 

statement, fwr ^rn^sTf^r- 

^rr?=spfjfngon 


ls essentially a mediate judgment, and cannot therefore 


34 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. o5. 
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include a generalization which is known immediately. Again 
this generalization has no use of its own beyond serving as 
a basis for a further deduction. Whether they were wrong or 
right in thus excluding Induction from inference proper is a 
different question, and need not occupy us here. 

12. Other varieties of mentioned in a preceding note 

may also find their equivalents in Euro- 

r ietiesTn Indian P ean lo S ic - is deduction proper ; 

and Western logic . while is either a deduction, or 

induction in the wider sense of the term 
used by Mill, namely, inference =from several particulars, 
not to a generality, but to a distinct particular, 
is the process of elimination, which closely resembles 
Plato's method of Logical Division. Aristotle regarded 
Logical Division as only a fragment of the syllogistic pro¬ 
cess ; and similarly Naiydyikas class under *ttS*F£ 

3TSWT 1 . The three-fold division of 3F?TFT into 3T^n?, 

and chiefly concerns the tg, and is suffici¬ 

ently accounted for by the obversion and conversion of 
propositions 2 . 


Sect. XLYI 

Trie five members are:— 1 Proposition , 2 Reason , 3 Examples , 
4 Application and 5 Conclusion. Mountain is fiery— this is 
Proposition. Because it has smoke ,— this is Reason. Whatever 
smokes etc . — this is Example. This is like it,— this is Appli¬ 
cation. Hence it is so, —this is Conclusion . 

1 . Having distinguished the TOsugRR from the in 
the preceding section, the author now goes 
syllogism. ' memhered W to enumerate its five component parts. 

WTsAgRT* is technically called a* 1 TFT, which 
is defined as ‘collection of the five proposi¬ 

tions. srfifoT.etc. in a regular order.' Gahgesa defines J^rr^T more 
accurately as 

‘ a proposition or a series of propositions producing the 


X Visvanatha: Gotama-Sutra* Vritti, 1, 5. 

2 See Note 16 under Sect. 44, p. 151, Supra . 
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verbal knowledge which gives rise to the gGfitiJT (t. e. in 
the hearer’s mind) which is the last and immediate cause of 
’ In other words fgr* is a series of propositions that 
produce in another’s mind the same kind of gffg&TTfTPT as 
has already been produced in the speaker’s mind by nis own 
mental reasoning. This fairly corresponds to Aristotle’s 
notion of syllogism which is defined “a speech{ov enunciation' 
in which certain things (the premises ) being supposed, 
something different from what is supposed(t.e the conclusion,) 
follows of necessity', and this solely in virtue of the supposi¬ 
tions themselves. ” 1 Unlike Aristotle however who gives 
three premises to the syllogism, the Naiydyikas make it 
consist of five parts or limbs ( Sfggg), namely, Assertion 
( ) , Reason ( $$ ), Proposition or Example ( ), 

Application ( ) and Deduction or Conclusion ( ). 

Assertion is defined as ^rns«n«i^<?l • * the declaration of the 
Iffwr as existing on the g^' 2 or as T. D. 

Puts it, ‘ speaking of gar as possessing the W.’ Its purpose 
is to prepare the hearer beforehand as to what thing he 
should expect to be proved by the syllogism, and it is therefore 
analogous to the Problema or Questio of the older European 
logicians. After the Assertion is made, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, whence, or why, or what evidence, and their 
answer to this query is the Reason which declares the mark 
or evidence that proves the existence of on g$T, and 

which is generally but not necessarily in the ablative case. 
Every word in the ablative is of course not a 53, as 
for instance, in the sentence 3Tg *T 5^5 t ^ugyuPT- 
, ^TTgrcf is not a although the word 

is in the ablative, because it does not declare the 
Here it may be remarked that the two words 55 
and though often used indiscriminately, slightly differ 
in meaning, being the mark such as 9TT, while 55 is the 
jrlm* the sentence which declares that mark. 
T he fey as expressed in the 53*^ may be similar or 
^similar to the^W, and thus the 5* is of two kinds 


1 Aristotle Prior. Amhjt. Bk. i, Ch, 1, Sec. 7. 

2 G. S. I,1, 33 
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and cqrcfqr%. When the Reason is given, the question would 
naturally arise, ( Why should the prove that or in 
other words, what connection can there be between the fire and 
the smoke which makes us infer the one from the other ? To 
satisfy this query, the third premise £2FcT or is 

employed to show the invariable concomitance of fire and 
smoke. Well, says the objector, let there be this invariable' 
concomitance, but how is it relevant to the point before us ? 
To show this the cqrre is incorporated with srfcT^rr and tg and 
the combination results in qTTS^T which is expressed by the 
fourth sentence, Application or The last, viz. 

Conclusion, brings together all these several elements into 
one proposition, and thus enables the hearer to comprehend 
the result at once. FRFR is defined by Gotama as the 
repetition of tlie qr%T as proved by the kj, 1 and VaUyayana. 
explains 1 it as 'R*TJ-4«rf ^sre^q’re sTfrfji 

Its purpose, says T. D , is to exclude' 
the possibility of any uncertainty or contradiction, as to the 
existence of ?tm. The last three will be obviously either 
positive or negative according as the S* is or 

2 . The forms of these five premises are also settled by 
convention. First there is the Assertion 

The five pre- crfrfrf <rf gHFf, in which the ^ ( qsR ) is 
the subject, and the rew is spoken of as 
its property. The Reason is generally in the ablative, but 
sometimes in the instrumental also. The eqTm or Pro¬ 
position has two forms ; in one the and whose 

concomitance is spoken of are used as properties of their 
common substratum, which is the subject in both the principal 
and the relative sentences, as in qr qq ^rfgiTR ; 

while in the other form the substratum is put in the locative' 
and the and ^TTW are expressed iD the nominative, 
as in *re qre ere ^T§ : . Of these the first is pre¬ 

ferred as agreeing with the form of other premises, 
although the second expresses the ^THT better and more 
naturally. The ^q^qqTqq’ has of course the q$T for its sub¬ 
ject with the as its qualifying attribute, and it 

is indicated by the general formula crqr ^rq^r, siq^ denot¬ 
ing the q8T and its qualification. The£f?i*UR does not 





1 Q.S.U, 34-5 
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•differ in form from the m%r, but that it is different in 
reality is plainly indicated by its formula fT»rrra, fTSTT, in 
'■vnicli cT>JT denotes the sense conveyed by the sna^TT, and 
sums up the result of the intermediate premises. 


• 3. The five-membered fare as described above considerably 

The Indian and di£fers from the tripartite syllogism of 
We -Aristotelian Aristotle, but a little consideration will 

.Sled*™ C ° m ~ show ' chafc tbe difference lies more in the 

form than in the essence in which the 
tvvo . have been shown to agree remarkably. The most 
obvniU's distinction between the two syllogisms is of course 
ie different number of premises, which are five in one and 
three in the other ; and as both give equally valid conclu¬ 
sions, one is naturally tempted to conclude that either two 
premises in the one must be superfluous or the other must 
be defective to that extent. As a matter of fact, neither 
alternative is true. Human mind being alike every where, 

it is no wonder that philosophers in the East and the West 
independently followed the same laws of thought and 
'adopted the same process of reasoning. But though there 
is no difference in our thinking process, there is much in 
our respective modes of conveying our thoughts to other 
.Hence is it that while the essential requisites of a valid 
inference are the same according to both Ootama and Aris¬ 
totle, their manner of clothing those essentials in the 
form of premises varies considerably. Aristotle’s premis¬ 
es are nothing more than the absolutely necessary consti¬ 
tuent parts of an inference connected together by the 
slender tie of mere juxtaposition. Tbe limbs of the Naiyiu/i- 
fbz on the other hand constitute a fully reasoned out 

argument whose parts follow one after another in their natural 
sequence. Aristotle’s premises are as it were a simple 
enumeration of the several steps in a deductive reasoning; 

, 9 Sanskrit wmr is a regularly constructed debate in minia- 
^ e - Aristotle’s syllogism only furnishes the skeleton, and 
f he reader or hearer fills up the interstices; in its Sanskrit 
c ounterpart, the speaker himself goes through all the steps 
and the hearer has only to follow him. Thus one is rather 
analytical or demonstrative, the other is expository and 
r hetorioal. The fq'RT is more useful in discovering the 
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conclusion ; Aristotle’s syllogism is better fitted to test 
its validity. Each has a different purpose and is best suited 
to achieve it. In this respeot, the Sanskrit is more 

akin to the rhetorical mode of argumentation which was so 
popular with the Sophists before Aristotle and which at¬ 
tained its height in the Socratic method of cross-examina¬ 
tion and Plato’s Dialectics. 


4. A Sanskrit is in fact nothing but a model dialogue 
in which the questions of one party are- 
The Nyaya. omitted and are to be inferred from the an¬ 
swers given. The five-membered syllogism is. 
designed to convince a doubting adversary who asks questions 
and raises objections at each step, which questions 3 nd objec¬ 
tions are answered by the successive premises. It is in fact 
an axiom with the Navyaijikas that there can be no argu¬ 
mentation without an STPPT^r, a sort of doubt accompanied 
by a desire to have it solved. But how can there be an 
in the beginning when the debate is not yet com¬ 
menced and neither of the disputants has spoken. This 
is therefore artificially created by the dogmatic 
assertion () of the proposition that is to be ulti¬ 
mately proved. Gangesa in his Ta>tva-Cintamani ex¬ 
pressly says “ qr 4 T*ri w i+i sr.«iwmrfiTfa' spot 

‘ gvfT: ’ yr+: nr smj% m Hamubu . ” 


This is the reason why the Samkrit firm begins with 
srfHirr and not, like Aristotle's syllogism, with the snft- 
or major premise ; for the ; being an undis¬ 

puted generalization, will not give rise to any amn^TT 
or doubt, and so the argument would never proceed. The 
Sanskrit syllogism seems to be purposely framed so as to 
keep this alive until the conclusion is reached. The 

five members of the Sanskrit thus form a series of 
doubts and answers in a logical sequence, and the 
formed by them is a demonstrative deduction mainly intend¬ 
ed for the enlightenment of another. 


5. The five-membered argument has been subjected to- 

bolh . for 

syllogism criticized. a K a >nst it. lnose seeking brevity and 
compactness censure it as being a rude 
and clumsy form of syllogism, while others prefer it to the- 
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Aristotelian syllogism as exhibiting “ a more natural mode 
of reasoning than is compatible with the compressed limits 
of the syllogism.** 1 Both the praise and the blame however 
are only partially true. The five-membered Nyaya reflects 
no doubt more accurately the actual method followed in a 
debate, but it is for that very reason unsuited to be a test 
of the validity of the reasoning. The five-membered form 
is much more loose and affords greater facilities for falla¬ 
cies to creep in undetected than the compact Aristotelian 
syllogism. It does not provide fully for the correct in¬ 
dication of the quantification, qualification and modality of 
each proposition. The distinction between Universals and 
Particulars is not observed, while the distinction between 
Affirmative and Negative is only partially recognized in the 
form of and sq-fafo. Consequently there are no figures 
and no moods. Aristotle starts from the generalization and 
inquires what conclusion can be legitimately deduced from it. 
He is therefore obliged first to determine the exact scope 
of the proposition that stands as the major premise and so 
the most common fallacies, such as the Petiho Principii , 


which generally underlie the major premise , are at once 
excluded. Not so with the Naiyayika who starting with the 
conclusion as a and having to find out a most 

suited to prove it, does not pay much heed to the wording of 
the or of any other premise so long as his meaning is. 

intelligibly conveyed. It would in fact have been impossible 
to raise uoonthe five-membered Nyaya the splendid super¬ 
structure of Deductive Logic that Aristotle has construct¬ 
ed on the basis of his syllogism. On the other hand as a 
controversial weapon, the five-membered syllogism is far 
superior to that of Aristotle, since it forces the debate to 
run in a particular channel, and thus prevents the adversary 
from straying away from the point. 

6. It is also very well adapted for the exposition 
of simple truths to the uninstructed mind, as it requires 
no assumption and does not tax the brain at all. 
The best illustration of this is to be found in Euclid's, 
geometrical theorems. Euclid's method closely resem- 


1 Sir G. Haugh tan's Prodromus p. *15, quoted-in Ballantyno a 
Lectures on NyQya Philosophy . 













Wes the five-membered syllogism. First, there is the 
hypothesis or enunciation (STT%?T ) that all the angles of 
«a triangle are equal to two right angles. The three 
angles together constitute .the <TST, and the equality to 
two right angles is the ^TT'cST. The particular enunciation 
and the determination. are only a special application of the 
facts declared in the hypothesis. Strictly speaking the 
particular enunciation is the real while the hypothesis 

is a further generalization derived from it. Then comes the 
demonstration which tirst gives reasons (ffjj) and then quotes 
authorities (T^rf^r). The demonstration ends with a summing 
u.p corresponding toqym^r and introduced by ‘Where’; lastly 
comes the conclusion { i%iTfr?r) beginning with 4 Therefore, ' 
and identical with the enunciation. The whole is then 
wound up with a flourish of trumpets in the shape of a 
Quod erat demonstrandum ( Q. E. D. ). Euclid employed 
the dialectical syllogism prevailing before Aristotle, as 
most suited to his purpose ; and a similar one was adopted 
by the Indian Pandits in instructing their pupils. 

7. As already noted, the five-membered syllogism, not¬ 
withstanding the difference of form, is 

P onevtfAe°syi- essenfciall y aam ® aS thafc ado P ted by 

logism. Aristotle and the modern European logic¬ 

ians. In a legitimate syllogism, says J. 
Si Mill, 1 it is essential that there should bo three and 
no more than three propositions, namely, the conclusion 
and the two (major and minor ) premises. It is also 
essential that there should be three and no more than 
three terms, namely the major and the minor terms which 
respectively form the predicate and subject of the con- 
elusion, and a third one named the middle term, which 
acts as a link between the two. Similarly 'there are 
three and no more than three terms in a Sanskrit Nyaya, 
namely, the Hrar the major term and predicate of the con¬ 
clusion, ’TcjT the minor term and subject of the conclusion, 
and T&W the middle, term, which being cognized as a >T^TvnJ 
acts as a link to connect the with the But what 
about the three and no more than three propositions that 
form the syllogism ? A little examination will show that 


1 Mill : System of Logic , People’s Ed. p. 108, 
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•they too have their count i parts in the five members of the 
Nyaya. The and are the same, and so one of 

them, the STTftqTr for instance, may be safely dispensed with. 
It has also been pointed out 1 that the mental operation 
corresponding to and denoted by is a repetition 

or rather a particular application of the and is taken as 
understood between the minor premise and the conclusion 
in Aristotle’s syllogism. Either or may therefore 
be omitted as superfluous. There remain thus three proposi¬ 
tions only, *he Sg or 3WT which is the mia&r premise, the 
which is the naj^r one, and the or con¬ 

clusion. 

8. The component parts of the two syllogisms being the 
same, they can be easily converted into 
Mutual conver- eaoll ot her. Simply by transposing the 

logisms. two renaming premises in the nve mem- 

bered Nyuya, we get a perfect Aristotelian 
syllogism in Barbara o||be First Figure. Take for exam¬ 
ple the hackneyed instance of a smoking mountain . 

(m?r?rr)—q^trr srisnra: j 

(Is)-«i 

( )—tfr =rr vjotrrh it <t h'hr 1 

( hhfT- I 

{ ThhJTT )— hhrT: < 

Omitting the sna?n, the Tghh and the illustration 
trtrr FrgTHTT- appended to the and likewise transpos¬ 

ing the two premises tjj and rur, we get: 

tfr hr hTThtg tt tt hfgrrra; 1 

( By dropping the useless ablative ). 

= qtrarh v JfT : or gh<tr l 

fTTma; <Th<iT ht%rnh 1 


1 See Note 5 pp. 236-7 Supra. 
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When translated the premises will run:— 

Whatever smokes is fiery ; 

This mountain is a thing that smokes ; 

.% This mountain is fiery. 

This is evidently a Universal Affirmative in Barbara , 
corresponding to 


All B is A, 

All C is B, 

All C is A. 

Similarly an Aristotelian syllogism in Barbara cen be 
converted into the Sanskrit Nyaya by the reverse process, , 
namely transposition of premises and addition of STTHarr and 
Thus :— 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 

Socrates is mortal. 


Which is the same as, 


Whoever has humanity has mortality, 
Socrates has humanity, 

Socrates has mortality. 

Transpose the premises and translate :— 

( TFgzr -) 

fmrr^WP&srgra: ( rm-, ) 


and vwj and put the i n the ablative form 
ttie syllogism becomes a full-fledged Nyaya— 


(irgwRrni)« 

*Tt *TT (wror:) y ( WST :) 




frsrr ^rmj i 

dWItfeTT i 


* • 


We might arrive at the same result by taking only the ■ 
first three members, JT%T, Ijand awnr.as the Mimamsakas 
do, and by ignoring the rest; only that in this case we shall 
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have to invert the order of all the three propositions when, 
converting them into an English syllogism. The easiest 
mode of conversion however is to omit the first two propo¬ 
sitions sn^rr and altogether, and then take the remain¬ 
ing three in their order, so that the would be the- 

major premise, T the mir.or, and the conclusion of 

the English syllogism. In this way we shall avoid the 
necessity of transposing the premises, and also remove the 
awkwardness of changing the ablative %5 into nominative. 


9. As to the Second, Third and Fourth Figures, as well as 
the remaining three Moods of the first 
Reduction . Figure, conversion can be easily effected 

by first reducing them to Barbara and 
then converting them in the above manner. The last three 
figures being always reducible to the first may be left out of 
consideration. Of the three remaining Moods of the First 
Figure the two particular Moods, Darii and Ferioque are not 
possible in the Sanskrit Nyaija , as it does not recognize 
a particular conclusion. The reason why particular 
conclusions were disregarded by the Naiyayikas appears 
to be their uselessness. What the Naiyayikas wished 
to gain from an inference as from all other proofs 
was sror, right and definite knowledge, for it is this- 
alone that has any scientific value. A par¬ 
ticular conclusion is obviously a vague and imperfect judg¬ 
ment. The very form of th 9 five-membered syllogism points 
to the impossibility of having a particular conclusion. A 
conclusion in I or O can be had only when its subject, that 
is, the minor term or denotes only some individuals of a 
class; but in the Sanskrit syllogism, the must be a defi¬ 
nite thing, that is, either an individual object like this or 
that mountain ( as is generally the case), or at best the • 
^hole class denoted by a class-name and looked upon as 
one object. Otherwise there can be no and there can 
be no having a particular object like the moun¬ 

tain for its TO In cases where the W is inferred on a 
number of things which do not however form the whole 
class, there is really no particular conclusion, but there ai3 
as5 many inferences and conclusions as there are things, 
minor term being thus always universal, the conclusion t 
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must be universal too. The case of Celarent (E A E ) is 
more complex but can be explained in the same way. Al¬ 
though the Naiyayika does not deny the possibility of a 
negafive judgment (°STTrR 3 ?r ‘STgTFrTrT), it seems that his con¬ 
clusion () is always affirmative in form, the change 
from negation to affirmation being made by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of prefixing the negative particle (sror^), or 
adding the word sprnr to the predicate. Thus a Naiyayika 
will say, not fhcUT 5Trf?cT, but $|p[rsi%*Tn??T or 
srrersnrr. His sn^rr and muTR - , which are identical, must 
always assert something of another thing, even though that 
some:hmg is an 3 T*tpt ; the PTinTT therefore cannot be purely 
negative although the cvrrt or be Besides 

purely negative knowledge cannot strictly speaking be a 
because there can be no nw in 1WJ and the definition 
rH?]TT will be inapplicable. Hence Celarent too is 

not possible in Sanskrit. Whenever therefore we have a 
negative judgment, we have always to turn it into an affir¬ 
mative o^e by the addition of 3T*Tr3* or its synonym as 
is generally done in a snp-ffiT e. g. 

which simply tjanslated means Earth is not anything 
else. It is obvious therefore that there can be only one 
form of syllogism in Sanskrit, namely, the Universal 
Affirmative ( Barbara ). Even Aristotle has shown that all 
kinds of syllogism can be ultimately reduced to the first 
two Moods of the First figure, 1 and the distinction between 
these two is easily removed by the above expedient. This 
explains why the Sanskrit Nyaya , though so much limited 
in its scope, never fails to give a valid conclusion under any 
circumstances. 

10. The five-membered syllogism, though generally popular. 

Other syllogisms <T#n ^ India * 

accepted by Indian iLn anciG nt school of Naiyayikas was not 

systematists . satisfied with the five limbs, hut added 

^ ve more, namely. Curiosity (RT^tot), 
Doubt h Power of the proofs to produce knowledge 

(snprsrrrH’), Aim (irmpTR ") and Removal of objections ( ^rsnr- 
). But they are, says Vafsyayana ; only aids to the 

1. Grote’s Aristotle Vol. I. p, 223. 
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inference, not members of the syllogism, because the defini¬ 
tion of an ) does not apply to them 1 11 * * The 

five-membered syllogism thus became 1 the type for all Nai- 
ycitjikas and was accepted even by the Vaisesikas. Other 
systematists however carried the pruning process still fur¬ 
ther, The Mimdmsakas recognized three members only, 
SJg|il, and while another school recognized 

^T^ox and The Vedantins also insist on having 

three members only, but they are not particular as to whe¬ 
ther the first three or the last three should be taken. Thus 
Vedania-Paribhaqa remarks ’ — q’q* 

^^Tfrnfi^q-RUTR^r 3T ?T 3 I 3RR=RdR 

^T^fr^TTcT. 2 The Buuddhas recog¬ 
nize only two, and S’WT. The author of Nyaya-Bindu 

who was a Buddhist likewise mentions two bnly, and 

$3, making the or RniT a part of the |«t. Thus it will 

he seen that the weight of opinion outside the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools inclines towards the acceptance of a tlnree- 
membered syllogism, which is practically identical with 
that of Aristotle* 


Other names. 


11. Although the. e is so much difference of opinion as to 
the number of the members of a Nyaya , 
there is a general agreement about the 
form and the import of the several mem¬ 
bers ; only that the Vaisesikas have a second set of signifi¬ 
cant names for the five members, viz., srm^TT (Promise). 
SPI^T (sign ), R^R (Illustration ), 3T3*RR ( Scrutiny ) and 
( Repetition ).* Which of these two sets of the 
names is the older one is not known at present. 


12 . The case of one of the five members, viz., or 

is somewhat peculiar, and requires 
bN V caned r vdnha - furfcher examination, as it is likely to 
r a?ia. throw much light on the history of the 

five-membered syllogism. It must have 
been noticed that while the names of other members are 


1. Vat . onO. S. 1,1. 32. 

2, Vedanta ParibhuQa Calc, ed, p. 14. 
3-V. S.Up. Calc. ed. p. 397. 
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significant, there is apparently no reason why the proposi¬ 
tion stating the ssrrrcr should be called or gtrjva’. 

• except the accident of its containing, as a sort of an appen¬ 
dage, the illustration ustt iwr^. It is the first part of the 
containing that is really essential to the syllo¬ 
gism, while the illustration is not only unnecessary, but is 
often omitted. It is certainly anomalous that the most im¬ 
portant premise in the syllogism, on which in fact the infer¬ 
ence chiefly rests, should be reduced to the position of a 
•mere and thus be deprived of its essential character, 

viz., universality. How are we to account for this anomaly ’ 
Nay, the presence of the illustration in the has been 

actually made the ground of censure against the Indian 
syllogism by some superficial critics ; while even those who 
have defended it offer rather an apology than a well-grounded 
explanation of its existence. Ritter 1 2 for instance says that two 
of the five members of Kayada’s argument “are manifestly su¬ 
perfluous, while by the introduction of an example in the third 
the un’versality of the conclusion is vitiated. 1 ’ The conclu¬ 
sion is vitiated because the addition of the example puts 
some sort of limitation cn the general proposition, and thus 
takes away its universality. The most that Ballantyne 
could say to justify the example was that it is “a matter of 
rhetorical convenience, designed to bring to the recollection 
of the hearer examples, in regard to which all parties are 
unanimous, and which are such as should constrain him to 
admit the universality of the principle from whioh the con¬ 
clusion follows."® But this explanation is not at all 
satisfactory. The universal proposition, if true and unani¬ 
mously accepted, does not get any additional weight by a 

stray example, while if it is false or unfounded, the citation 
of a single example only serves to mislead the hearer, and 
is therefore quite out of place in a valid syllogism. The 
example, say the critics, is either superfluous or mis¬ 
chievous, and ought therefore to be discarded altogether. It 
was so discarded by the Vaisesikas who limited the pro¬ 
position to tie merejjtatement of the iirrrsr, but the general 
practice of the Naiyuyikaa has still retained it. 


1. Kitfcer * History of Philosophy VoL IV. p, 365. 

2. Ballantyne : Lectures on Nytiya Philosophy . p. 36, 
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13. Max Muller starts another theory to explain away 
the difficulty. “But if we inquire more carefully/’ says 
he/ 4 we find that the instance in Gotama’s syllogism has 
its own distinct office, not to strengthen or to limit the uni¬ 
versal proposition, but to indicate, if I may say so, its 
modality. Every Vyapti must of course admit at least one 
instance. These instances may be either positive only, or 
negative only, or both positive and negative/' 1 This 
means that the instance is intended to show whether the 
is 3F3Tor The theory is no doubt plausi¬ 

ble, and seems to have been suggested by the two kinds of 
instances, and recognized by the Naiya- 

yikas ; but it neither solves the real difficulty, nor is it ab¬ 
solutely correct. As a matter of fact the and 

are indicated, so far as they can be so indicated, in the cqrra* 
itself, and not the ; while the latter takes its own 

character from the It is the which makes a 

^2T*rT either 3T^rpr or 5*rraTT%, and not vice versa. Take for 
instance the proposition to TO smtsfv TOT 

that is to say, TO TOr srsr^r. This 

is a ri ff, if srrg is the *TT*I and the ^TTO, and 

3R5 K5 will be a But suppose the *TOT to be 

and the TTTTO to be that is, we infer not fire 

from smoke but absence of smoke from the absence of fire •> 
then the same c*TTTCT will be an s^TOcTOFT and the sTSHTO will 
be a OTff rg grer. So it is really the *TTW and that first 
determine the modality of the STOK, and then of the 
The will therefore be practically useless for determining 
the modality of the universal proposition, for when we know 
what sort of gHPAT it is, the modality is already determined. 
‘Of course the may often assist us in understanding the 
scope of the shth 1 ; but the question before us is not whethor 
it may be occasionally useful where it is put, but whether it 
is absolutely necessary. Besides, the theory, even supposing 
it to be correct, does not explain the anomaly how the 
Universal proposition came to bo called a mere or 

In one sense, however, Max Muller is right, probably 
without being aware of it. We shall presently see how. 


1 Thomson’s Laws of Thought , Appendix p. 296. 
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14. The real explanation, if a conjecture may he hazarded, 
is- rather historical than logical. It is 
suggeste P d. a * qtl ° n no *'^ ie instance was tacked to the 

universal proposition for the purpose of 
satisfying some logical necessity; but it appears more 
probable that the instance was the original part, and the 
generalization itself is a later addition. There seems to have 
been at first only the instance and nothing pise in the third 
member when the five members received their designations, 
and that the portion stating the cirnrr was added afterwards 
when its necessity came to be perceived. We can clearly 
discover traces of the process by which this enlargement 
of the third member was brought about, if we examine the 
various references to it in different works on Nijtuja. Modern 
writers like Annambhatta define as 


3TPF7^, but there is no trace of this in Golama's 

definition, cf^OTnrT which 

means that ‘ the is an instance which possesses an 

essential property of the PTP2? by similarity. ’ This definition 
obviously applies to the alone which possesses the 

WTand not to the sqTTH^PFT. At the time of 
Gotamas Sutras, therefore,^ the^ five-membered syllogism 
seems to have run thus * TOTT I spjr TT5T- 

\ i cT*OTrP:rT * This primitive form of the 

syllogism at^nce explains two things. First it accounts 
for the third member being called or f >Tr-?T, because 

there is obviously nothing but the instance in it. Secondly, 
it explains why the ^rqr^ which follows began with 

cTOT, which seems to have been first used as a correlative of 
£n#T in the "HTT^Tgt. The and the otvrt appear in 

fact to have formed one complex sentence, *T4T 
^<T. ( As was the kitchen so is this mountain smoking ). 
of which the ^rfrnr beginning with srsrr formed the relative 
half, and the beginning with cnn was the principal 
part, On some such supposition alone can we understand 
why Got 21 m defines otjpt as 3>T£Tott- 

says I utsy ay ana, means 4 depending on the 

^TfT^r, 4 depending of course in the sense that the co- 


1 G. S. I, l, 36. 

2 G. S. I, 1,38. 
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relative sentence from 'tin- can be properly understood 
«niy from its relative antecedent TO JTfTfPT. But this 
oes n . ofc convey the full idea of OTmr ; so it is further called 
a Q3'q%iT, • a summ i n g up ’ as it wer e, i. e. an application 
ot the sense conveyed in the to the present case of 

the mountain, which application is of course implied by 
the word fTur. Gotama’s definition of is however quite 
unintelligible if applied to the syllogism as it stands at 
present, for the which begins with ^Tira cannot be 

the relative antecedent of the 3WT, and so there is no word 
of which fTSTT might be a correlative. 




l->. The above hypothesis as to the original form of the 
syllogism is not conjectural only; for the skeleton syllogism 
mentioned above is actually found in all the ancient works 
on Nydya , which rarely mention the snm. Dharmaktr/i, 
or instance, the author of Nyaija-Bindu, gives, as an illus- 
ration of a faulty fSTPrT, the syllogism, 3rr%u: 

I 3ti+;rsr^' ; while in another place of the same work 
he quotes the stock instance thus, I qvmmrfr- 

' urr i ( p. 109 ). This was therefore the 

original five-membered syllogism, but it was soon found to 
he imperfect. There was nothing in it to determine the 
^r*«qrjrqrTW of tjj, that is, to show the invariable concomitance 
of the Trrwr with the . At first the itself was made 
to convey this sense, but it was obviously inadequate to 
serve the purpose, and a door was opened to many fallacies 
arising from imperfect generalizations. To guard against 
this danger the universal proposition tra’ urr: etc. was 
inserted. If a guess can be hazarded, the was 

Possibly at first inserted in the as a of 

^Gr-rpar gg, as is shown in the above quotation from 
A yaya-Bindu , and later it was transposed to 3Tfgrw. Being 
thus originally a subordinate adjunct of %-t, it became later 
on ^an in dependent and the chief premise. Before the 
!-+'-( had come into the syllogism, the and 

of the f?r were determined by the fjrffr, according 
as it had similarity (BTgrg ) or dissimilarity ( ) with 

; but it was rendered practically useless'after the 
had settled do wn as a necessary part of the syllo- 


36 


1 Nyj-ya-Bindu-Tikli, Bibl. Ind. p, 118. 
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gistn. Max Muller’s theory about the instance being indi 
cative of the modality may therefore have been true when 
the was the sole member of the The com¬ 

mentator of Nyaya-Bindu declares in fact the same thing 
when he says, * Wtr 

‘ the 3*v*nr or of the cannot be indicated 

except by the tCT? fT. ’ After the ^3TIK had become the chief 
and necessary part of the 3-3TPTJT, this function of the 
was naturally shifted to it, and the gradually 

sunk to the level of a useless appendage. The conservative 
Naiyayikas have persisted in retaining it, but a modern writer 
Laugdksi Bhaskara in his Nyaija-Siddhanta-Manjari- 
Prakdsa, has the courage to declare ijwlW 


ffiq rp, 1 2 the employment of the instance is purely conven¬ 
tional and not necessary. ' In this way the which 

was at first the gist of the came to be positively 

ignored. 


16. A singular analogy to the Naiyayika is to be 

found in the Argument from Example, noticed by Avistotie, 
and apparently very common before him in Greece. Aristotle 
gives as an illustration: 


The War of Athens against Thebes (T?T) was mischievous 

< ftw ); 

Because it was a war against neighbours ( fg ) 5 


Just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was 


Both the ancient Sanskrit syllogism and the Greek Argu¬ 
ment by Example appear to be cases of an inference from 
particulars to particulars which, according to J. S. Mill, was 
the original and true type of an inference. 3 


1 iV yaya-Bindu-Tikft . Bibl. Ind. p. 90. 

2 Grote Aristotle Vol. I. p. 274. 

3 Mill: System of Logic , People’s Ed. p. 12$. 













Consideration of the sign is alone the cause of both Judgment 
for One's Own sake and that for Another's. Renee Considera¬ 
tion is the Inference. 

1. has already been explained, 1 2 3 and ^it has ^also 

been shown why it is called or 

The proximate 2 Annambhatta purposely 

cause of Anumiti . 4 ^ _c . , j ^ 

uses the word raipFCmSTt instead oi simple 

in order to emphasize his view that the real of 
snjirriH is the and not merely, as some^say, and 

that the name argOTT is properly applicable to the 
alone. In T. D. he briefly notices the three views that 
have prevailed about the real proximate cause of 'STgrarcf. 
The according to these three schools of opinion, 

is either TSF^^nvr, s^rnl^M or TTPTxr. The hrsHs the view of 
the Vaisesikas, who accordingly name a^rTOT as 
Sankara Misra the author of Upaskara sums up this view 
in the following couplet:— 


h?*tpt 3 1,3 

‘W is the because it is connected with 

( sprmi) on the <t$t, is known to exist wherever exists, 

and is never found where DrCT is absent.’ Sankara Misra 
argues that <w*T?T. having no ^TTTTf after it cannot be the 
sprur which is always while if be the 

VDDST itself becomes its arraTT. This view is summarily 
rejected by Annambhatta on the ground^that it leads to the 
absurdity that even a past or a future that is, smoke 
which was once observed but does not now exist on the 
mountain or smoke which is not yet seen on the mountain, 
would produce the eiffrrfff of the present existeuce of fire. If 
smoke alone is the r.m of there is no reason why the 

smoke of yesterday or the smoke of to-morrow should not 
Produce an inference of a fire existing on the mountain to- 


1 Vide Note 3 on Sec. 44, p. 234, Supra. 

2 See Note 3 on Sec. 45. p. 255. Supra. 

3 V. S Dp. Cftlc. ed. p. 392. 
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day. Hence the necessity of the condition that in order 
to be effective for must be first observed as a TOW, 

that is, as a property of the mountain actually existing at 
the time of the inference. In other words it is the TO*n^m5rRV 
otherwise called TOW\ and not merely, that is the 

real of s^THTcT. 

2. But one might ask why create a new qRnr of in the 

form of the composite qyTW which is a mixture of 
and qrsrWcWTO, when you can as well look upon the last two 
themselves as severally the SRffTs of srgmfH’. To this Annam - 
bhotta replies that it is simpler to hold the complex TOJTsf 
as the one of than to recognize two separate 

in the shape of syand TOW^r^R. Besides we 
might have even agreed to this latter alternative if the TO- 
could have been altogether dispensed with ; but that is 
not possible, because TOW is necessary to account for the 
cognition which is conveyed by the in a TO?TTgmq\ 

and which thereupon produces the srgrETlH in the hearer's 
mind. If then TOW must be recognized as the of a 

qwfdffifo wh y havea separate for the TOTOrgmrt, 

when the same can do for both ? This reasoning is faultless, 
except that according to those who define as ^rnn^?- 

^rreT^JT 3TOJT, q^TW cannot be the as it has no 
coming after it. Hence the advocates of this definition of 
<ETOT, namely, the ancient Naiyayikas , propose feo 

be the and TO*T3T to be its °TOTt, while the moderns 
who deny the necessity of and define cRot as q^T- 

^ITTJT regard TOW itself as the qw. Annam- 
bhatta seems really to be vacillating between these two 
views, although in the text he has made the emphatic decla^ 
ration T%lfTOW TO and his vacillation is due to 

his non-preference for either of the two definitions of • rot. 
At least there is a glaring inconsistency between this pas¬ 
sage and the concluding remarks of Sect. 43 where he de¬ 
clares to be the srot of TOTSr. 1 Had it not been for 

those remark?, it could have been said with much plausibi¬ 
lity that, notwithstanding his obvious indecision as to the 
rea l defini^ on of a Annambhatta adopted the modern in 


1 See p. 32 ; and Note 3 thereon p, 224, Supra. 
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the ancient view. Probably he did so, and 
the statement about the Wt of STc*$T was made simply in 
deference to the popular convention which from time im¬ 
memorial has regarded to be the of and Jias 
thereby made the very word synonymous with 

The book being intended for beginners, the author appears to 
have avoided all fruitless controversies as much as possible, 
and hence sometimes fell into inconsistencies. 






3. The reading in the first part of this section is 

obviously wrong, although it is found in all Mss. except two. 
It is probably an emendation of some later copyist, who 
having noticed the inconsistency of this passage with Sect. 
41 thought of removing it by improving the text. 


SECT. XLVIII. 

Mark or Sign is of three kinds : l positive and negative, 2 
. purely positive, and 3 purely negative. That tvluch ptrv ides both 
. positively and negatively is positive-negative, as for instance, 
smokiness when fire is to he proved. “ Where there i< smoke, 

■ there is fire as in a kitchen ’ is positive concomitance. VI here 
there is no fire there is no smoke as in a lake ' is negative con- 
comitance. Purely positive is that where there is positive 
• concomitance only , e. g. pot is natriable because it is know- 
able like cloth. Here there is no negative concomitance of 
namability or knowability as all things are knowable and 
ncimable. Purely negative is that which has a negative concomit * 

' ance only , e. g . earth differs from other things because it has 
smell ; that 'which does not so differ has no smell , as water ; 
"this is not like it ; and hence it is not so. Here there is no 
positive instance ( of a thing ) tkat has smell ( and yet ) 
"differs from others, because the whole earth forms the subject . 

I. Having described the typical syllogism, the author 
now proceeds to treat of the mark or 
^Jhewsonor ‘middle term,' which determines the 

character of the syllogism and also makeb 

he inference valid or invalid. A mark may be true or fal&e. 
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and accordingly a is either or the latter be¬ 

ing usually termed fr^nn^. Before adverting to this dis¬ 
tinction, it is necessary to tell what a markin general means 
and how it usually stands in a syllogism. The author 
therefore first describes the three kinds of T&lfr. “ The mark 
is of three sorts, positive and negative , merely positive , anu 
merely negative. Of these the first is in invariable con¬ 
comitance with the rlTCT both affirmatively and negatively , 
as smokiness is with fire. The second has the invariable 
concomitance affirmatively only ; and the third negatively 
only. An instance of the second is ‘ A jar is namable, for 
it is knowable, ’ because both the m'&T 1 namability ’ and 
the ‘ knowability * being here co-extensive, a negative 
concomitance of theirs, that is, a concomitance of their 
absolute negations is impossible. The properties of nam¬ 
ability and knowability reside in all things, and so there is no 
on which the WTHT of exists, and hence there 
is no The example of the third kind is ‘ Earth 

is distinct from all other padarthas , because it has odour.’ 
In this case there is a where there is neither 

odour nor fdTWT as in water or air, but there is no 
where both and are concomitant. In the second 

case therefore we can have only an such as 

g i r <re r rr^rmto *T«rr but no such as *r3T- 

srnTcTOfqr owing to the impossibility of 
finding a corresponding In the third case we have 

a ?<TOTTr rttccT ?m%, because 

we have no less than 14 odourless things (the 8 dravxjas 
besides earth, plus the remaining 6 padarthai), on which 
the SrTWf ( difference of earth from all other things ) does 
not exist; but obviously we cannot have any 3T^q-~qrm in 
this case, as neither nor which is the same 

as exist anywhere but on srshfir. In the first case 

however we have both kinds of cirrnT, because we can have 
both similar and contrary instances. We can say qr^T 
3HXTT as welt as *T5T cHT 

'Ttfr The chief test therefore of discovering to which 

of these three kinds a mark belongs is to see whether there 
is any that is, an instance in which the co¬ 
exists with the fiu, and also a or a contrary in- 

tance in which *TTwrnrpr co exists with If both 
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Muuss of instances are available, then thefg as^well as the 
inference in which it is employed are - secondly 

if the first kind of instance alone is found and not the 

second, they are ; and lastly if the secon y 

found but not the first, they are 


2. ^ is defined by T. D. as the invar iablejmncomitance 
of and while literally 

Anvaya and Vya- meaning einr*. is a similar concomitance 
“• of their absolute negations. The *TT*T and 

interchange places in the * s ’ 

3W* of grf which is the in the ^T^raqTm becomes 

^ of the of ** the original This can be 

best illustrated by three squares drawn with two sides of 
each coinciding thus 


t* 

. vj^ruru- 

F 

* 

1 K 





•-OT 




L G 


D 


Let the largest square A C represent any class larger than 
such as m. the intermediate figure A F «*•■»{ ** 
sphere of *if[, and the smallest A K represent that of W. 
Now it is clear that the whole space of 'JW is cover*> . 

that of srr§?, and so we can say usr JWv- T D 1 ** as 

A K will therefore comprise all similar insa, ftU 

TOK, etc. The gnomon E K (i t 

6U ch » »h«» “ 6 ™ bU ‘ 
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_moke. In a contrary inference from to re, the gnomon 

. K Cl Wl11 correspond to an TOTTW ( TO^TOTTOTPr) w hicb 
vitiates a sfrffr like re re TO^tre re-'. The gnomon B F D 
comprises instances where WTO is co-existent with 
^rnpar. ^This is the region of msrrerTO which will justify 
the wrr%, re renrrv:. The figures also 

show jthat the square of being larger than that of 
is =anre of rer. Similarly, the Gnomon BED 
representing 'JUTWr is larger than the gnomon B F D 
which represents *«**!*, and hence rew-? i s rew 
of ^rgsmnr, the intermediate gnomon E K G again 
representing the ^ if the wmr is reversed. The pro¬ 
per srenwror therefore runs re re rerow 

* 9 

3. T. D. defines a 1% as ‘ that the tow 

whichis%reTWlVandaTOWis'tn 

when its exists nowhere, that 

is, when the fw, «. g. is co . 

terminous with the whole class of existing things. It 
should also be noticed that the %reTTOrqro. which T D 
defines as ^wre^rTOTOremtw, is that pertaining to the 
TOW, and not that of the jfc, for the total absence of an 
STWroTHW of the is not necessary for a %rerww 
For instance, ttm syllogism ^rrTOW: I \ is Iwi#’, 

as there is no WTOWTWTftr, rerwrew TO!% ag- TOt% : 

but the in it is not ^TOTTOTOTOTOfTm, since ex¬ 

ists in many places. The essence of a « therefore 
consists in the tow being co-existent with all existent 
things But an objector might say that the illustration in 
the text » incorrect, since there are many things in the 
universe which have no names, and which we do not and 
cannot know, and yet of which the rem of tin* or 

tiS^JSfi'”**- But - sa ^T.D., the nffipi* and 
r 0 are no ^ t^ose determined by our own 
limited capacity ; they are absolute, and bo though a thing 

may oe unknown and unnamed to ns, it is still the object of 
the omniscience of God, 

4. The case of TOwf^ is rather com pii ca ted. Its 
„ , , .... essence consists in the TOW being coter- 

“ V ’ minous with as in the example, sr%fr 

i Here we can- 
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not have an '^v^rrfK, W vs fre SWJPITUV:, be¬ 
cause everything that has as well as ^'4VRTW?, t. e. 

SmvrFV, being included in T itself, there is no 
•apart from the VST. There are plenty of instances, however, 
on which the Tnvtrmv, i. e. or ’JMTVTcTTPV, is 

found coexistent with U^TTUTV. Any of the eight sub¬ 
stances other than >£T%fr or any of the remaining six cate- 
Rories will serve for such a 

5. Here T. D. indulges in a little argument which is 
typical of the scholastic subtleties for 
How earth ispmv- w hi 0 h Naiyuyikas have become so famous. 
'°Lr d subs7ances fr ° m An objector starts up saying that 

cannot be proved by inference^ on ’iTW. 
«,nd he puts down a dilemma. The TT^ W t. e. ?cTT*T3[ is either 
previously known or not; if it is known to exist somewhere 
( elsewhere than earth of course ), then the 53 ( ) ei er 

co-exists with it or not. Now if the S3 co-exists with the 
*nsr in the other thing, thon that is clearly a TPRT^TTcT and 
there is an 3 TV=ht=vhk ; but if the %3 co-exists with it in no 
other thing than earth, then it is a peculiar characteristic 
of the VST, and there cau be no and no inference based 

on it. On the other hand, if the OTW itself is unknown, 
then of course there can be no ; andfortlas reason 

an such as vvm is a wftWt. that m, 

knowledge of a mountain, not pure and simple, but as vrg- 
‘ characterized by fire. ’ But there is a maxim that a 
thing cannot be known without the previous know¬ 
ledge of the : for how can we know a un less we 

first know what a is- The knowledge of can¬ 

not therefore be had without our first having the knowledge 
of the But by our hypothesis the ^POTj!. e. is 

Unknown ; and hence there can be no sprfRTS like ffTTU^VfTt 
Similarly as the knowledge of an awv depends on 
the knowledge of its srfflUtUT, the is also un¬ 

known, and hence there can be no ssridW^nff, 

nwnnrv. A syllogism is therefore an impos¬ 

sibility. 

6. The above dilemma is fairly nettling, although ou 
author does attempt to give some sort 
A passage in & rep i v to it in the concluding portion 
- arka-Dipika ex- * . ftCQ is involved 

Plained. the commentary. 1 he passage 
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m considerable obscurity. As read by all copies except one- 
orratbertwo.it is quite unintelligible, and is probablv 
corrupt ; and I have therefore ventured to correct it. on the 
high auth ority^o f Nilakantha and the Ms. J, by transferring 
the. words ^i»^nif^TOrurnniq- to the preceding sentence, and 
splitting into srnr^rr. Read 

thus, the gist of the reply is briefly this. The mvx in the 
inference in question is not the cumulative difference of 
fourteen padurthas ( 8 substances +6 categories ) from earth 
which being unobserved on anything other than earth 
may be unfit to be a Wm What is really intended to be 
proved on earth is the simultaneous existence of th e thirteen 
mutual negations of those fourteen padurthas. Mutual nega¬ 
tion exists between two things, and so there are thirteen 
mutual negations, corresponding to the thirteen couples that 
can be formed out of fourteen pad art ha*, water etc. . and 
residing in thirteen things, excluding that of which the 
negation is spoken of. Thus sradt resides in the thirteen 
things, light etc. ; and resides in all things excepting 

light. Thus the thirteen mutual negations! reside in thirteen 
things at a time, but on none of the fourteen things do all 
of them exist at one and the name time. They do hovrever so 
exist on earth, and in this respect earth is distinguished 
from the fourteen things. Our uiw therefore here is =nfr- 
irqn 41 ti-Nh, * the simultaneous exis¬ 
tence of the thirteen mutual negations on one thin°- 'And 
as no instance is known on which the existence of this fTTiar 
is previously ascertained, we cannot know whether the *t$ 
exists there or not ; and having thus no knowledge of the 
m Positive or negative, we can neither call it nor 

J h m, the firSfc h0rn 0f the Actor’s dilemma, is 
disposed o . The second that the ^ being unknown 

there can be no is also weak, because we have 

seen that die m which we have taken, namely 

^gate of the thirteen mutual negations of water 
etc. , is already known by the previous ascertainment of 
its thirteen components, the thirteen mutual negations 
severally. But, the objector rejoins, though your thirteen 
negations may be severally known, their aggregate is still 
unascertained ; how can then the *rr®r be called srt% 3 [ ? 
Well, replies the undaunted Ncuyayika, I do not recognize 
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an aggregate () as a separate thing from its com¬ 
ponents, and my m&T here is not a fictitious thing like 
but the several negations themselves, which , being 
ascertained on their respective substrata (sT^nTQ r -hTul nrS<-^f), . 
may be inferred conjointly on earth. Consequently there- 
onghfc to be no difficulty in obtaining a RlenjiRTfi* as 

well as a WTH&XVTTW. The inference is there¬ 

fore quite possible and valid. 


7. We have followed the tedious argument in T. D. 

simply to show into what absurdities the 
vala~vycitireki. Naxyayikas have fallen by recognizing a 

SFgJTffi. The essence of it, as 
is pointed out above, is that the *nw is co-terminous with 
The mwr cannot therefore be anything but a peculiar 
characteristic of Now how can the peculiarity of a 
thing be known except by actual observation? The syllogism 
is quite incapable of discovering it. The conclusion in an 
inference is a particular deduction from the general proposi¬ 
tion, and, being already contained in it, is not a new piece 
of knowledge. But an is ex hypothese a new 

fact, and capable of being known only by observation or by 
induction. This is the gist of the dilemma stated above 
while the answer given by T. D. is most unsatisfactory. 


8 . Why then did the Naiyayikas at all recognize 
SfiPTR which involved them in so much absurdity. Two 
reasons might be suggested for this ; one is historical while 
tlie other is purely dialectical. The three-fold division of 
and is comparatively modern, but it is derived 

from Gotamas division of 55 into and i^riroT . 1 The 

two kinds of 53 made the TOPHT and re mre also two¬ 

fold ; and thus the whole syllogism changed its character 
according as the fjcj was through similarity or dissimilarity. 
The ^rrwr or referred to was that of fSRrT, and thus, 
the was as it were the key to the whole syllogism. 
When the f SRcT was enlarged by the addition of the ^TrH^FT, 
and thereby itself sank into insignificance, the became 
the means of determining the character of the 53 and the 
as regards their ^TP***? and or, to use their 


1 G. S. I, I, 34-5. 
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modern equivalents, 3P*n%3r and So Jong as the 

distinction was confined to there was nothing absurd 
or unintelligible about the doctrine ; but the modern school 
of Naiyayikas in their zeal to carry each and every doctrine 
of the ancients to its ultimate result, discovered three ways 
in which the two kinds of smft might be used in a syllogism, 

namely, either eacn alone by itself, or both optionally. In 

this way the mark (.raif) became three-fold, according as it 
was followed by a that was purelv or purely 

smFPCPJL or both alternatively. Hence modern writers like 
Annambhatta define a ft* as one having an sjRWanft or sr- 
™ !r or both - As most inferences have both kinds of 
•wrrm, the class of ft* is the largest and also 

the most general one, while the other two are exceptional 
cases which are classed apart because they cannot be included 
m the general category. 


9. In one sense both the and may be 

■Objections. saiti fco be defective syllogisms, as lacking 

one or more characteristics that are re¬ 
quisite for a sound deduction. Properly 
speaking, a deduction ought to be the inference of a particular 
or aless general proposition from a wider one; hut in a %=r- 
the is not only no particular case 

included m the am*, but the is actually co-terminous 
with the wid est gene rality, namely. Existence (*m). 

+1 U1 ° be * ng oo-fcerminous with 

the w, there is no middle term between the two, or, if there 
ppens to be one, it is co-extensive, with and ( as 

o°o , i e J a "’ P,e ?, i T inth,i Th ° 

co-extensive, all the premises become equally wide and 

CtZiV » tol0S °“ S ' Tbe twelve, seem to 

Wbeen half oonecous „f the preoarlous csse Qf ^ 

time a ’d ? e rep ? e y give to a strong objection, some 
times advanced against it, is anything but convincing. The 

objectionis directed against atftfeaifft itself, is the 

result of^f. and <Tmr*T is that is 

which can arise only when the 
is known to reside in Now in a the snan- 

is the cqTOr of and hence the s q rcq f^r or 

resides in ^rwnrrar. But how can a cSlTTar, residing in one 
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thing, namely be the I'tfST'TaT of a quite different 

thing, namely ^rTtPT or , and thus produce the 
’T^Wfrr^frq- ? The Naiydyikas try to meet this difficulty by 
making sqr , Hr'.<'%2cg a property not of garw but of 'TfTWfTr- 
The force of the objection is not however thereby 
much lessened. The difficulty in short is, how can we infer 
fire from smoke from the invariable concomitance of their 
negations ? Or to make it still more clear, if a 
he put in the English Oelarent, ( E A E ), of which the major 
premise, i. e. cUffrftFsUTrfr is negative, the conclusion also 
must be negative, wbile in the Sanskrit Nyaya, we derive a 
positive conclusion ( raff ^f|nrR) from a negative major 
premise. This is absurd. The reply of the Naiyayikas is that 
though the cTfra - may reside in ftrwmmr the is still 

known as the m«qff*r of its 3W3T which is SirpreF ; and that 
sort of knowledge of the frru’fT being an accessory suffices to 
produce the requisite qnrr^f. Hence S.C. says msqrwra*iiT<ig?r- 
^rurq-sriKqrnrr^ ftrwtr ?r£-:prfr. But this is a 

lame explanation after all. 


10. The true reason for recognizing a r>ne 3T5»rr<T seems to 

, have been to avoidthe necessity of having 
vyatircki. a fifth proof called (Presumption). 

The instances which the Mimamsakas give 
of are all included by Naiyayikas in their 

The analogous reasoning from ftp or Reductio 
ad absurdum would also come under the same head, and in 
fact all conclusions that cannot be proved directly ( e. g, 
5RTf ^7^74? UiCTTfSjTxgRI) will be proved by the Naiydyi- 
kas by %g5jaifrR%. Those of course who , like the Mimafusa.- 
kas and the Veduntins, accept STOTTra 1 as proof, dispense 
with not only the and but the whole 

*nS?T% altogether. The strictures passed by the 

Vedauta-Paribhasa upon the Nyaya doctrine of fife- 
inference are instructive and deserve to be quoted in full:— 
h 5 %^rKrra- 

( 35|<rwd ) ^ a^^sT^fcrrurg!TtFtdTfJrc%rrcq^Trui^ru-mdrrJrfrrw- 

Tn^Mfr ^rvm3mtn-gs<muT7 i w4 


1. Vide Note P* 243, Supra . 
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riff sm^^inrraivirjgifflfc < r ^i 

*Tf%smnmT?fiT u 1 


SECTIONS. 5L, L, LI. wv srq£t r«mF- 

^ subject is one where the thing to be proved is doubted 
as mountain ivhen smokiness is the reason. 

A similar instance is one where the thing to be proved is 
ascertained, as kitchen in the same case. 

A contrary instance is that where the absence of the thing 
to be proved is ascertained , as a lake in the same case. 


1. In these three 6hort sections, Annambhatta defines three 
terms which constantly occur in connec- 
Paksa , Sapaksa £j on with the syllogism. A <T<£r, place 
and Vivaksa. ^ . g that on which the existence 

of the thing to be ascertained is doubtful, as the mountain 
in an inference of fire from smoke. A ^ or similar in¬ 
stance Is that on which the existence of the thing to be 
ascertained is already known, as the culinary hearth m the 
same inference. A frPF or contrary instance is that on which 
*„„« s „ho» Of the thing to be ascertained IB definitely 
known a* a great lake in the same inference. Annambhatta 
has given the simplest definitions of the terms, probably 
opied by him from Gahqesa's Taitva-Cintumnni , while 
most of the others such as that of N. B. are merely 
variations of it. The NT2T and of the later Naiyayikas 

of course correspond respectively to the instances by simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity mentioned by Uotama, and 
are employed to illustrate SRprermT and res¬ 

pectively. 


2 The definition of is however open to an objection. 

It is prima facie incorrect because it does 
j n objection. not apply to cases where we infer a thing, 
even though it may have been previously 
gained by other proofs such as Perception or Word. We 


1 Ved. Pur. Calc- ed. p 14. 
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have for instance the injunction of the Sruti , ^ 

^cTT*- sfarafr x re r si Tr ref foq T KTcre r: 1 \ in which stt^TT is first 
directed to be heard and then reflected, and then contem¬ 
plated upon, snrnr is acquiring the knowledge of the Soul 
from the Vedas, while comprehends reasoning or in¬ 
ference. But how can inference work if the Soul is already- 
ascertained by snrar, and is therefore no longer ? And 
yet the injunction being that of infallible Sruti cannot be 
groundless. It is not necessary therefore that the in an 
inference should be Besides even in ordinary life we 

often practise inference, although the UTW is actually ob¬ 
served or otherwise ascertained, as when we wish to corro¬ 
borate our observation of fire on the mountain by the addi¬ 
tional evidence of an inference. The definition of c T^r is 
therefore inaccurate. The author’s reply to this objection is 
not quite clear. The true definition of says T. D., is 
“a thing which is the substratum of the <T8?rH as already 
•defined, viz. ’ '. 2 That is quite true, 

but does the author thereby admit that the definition of <T$T 
given here is wrong ? And if so, why did he insert it at all ? 
The difficulty will, however, be removed by taking the word 
in the sense of, not doubtful absolutely, but 
doubtful for the time being, or doubtful in the precise 
way in which an inference ascertains the ^rnsr. The sJlrRT 
for instance might have been known from Sruti, but mere 
verbal knowledge of a thing is not sufficient to dispel all 
doubts and questionings which often obstruct the free 
working of the intellect. Arguments of both and 

kinds are needed to remove these doubts and make 
our knowledge absolutely certain. Similarly though fire 
may have been actually observed, our senses often mislead 
us, and there is no positive certainty until independent 
reasoning corroborates the evidence of our senses. In this 
sense of course the UTW is still doubtful, even though it 
has been previously known. 

3. It is rather strange that Annambhatta, after having 
described the general nature of a mark 
heti / hat lS a g °° d did not, before proceeding to the 

or invalid reasons , mention the d istinctiv e 

1 Brhad. Ar % Up . IV. 5, 6. 

2 Vide Note 6 Uoder Sect. 44, p. 240, supra . 








characteristics of valid marks. The desideratum however 
has been supplied by the writers of other manuals, such as 
Tarka-Kaumudi and Tarkdmnta. These essentials of 
are five, and are thus described in T. K. grrrujt nm 
u gsa^gfggm qg ut-utth i sir <m wr% 

<rerru?gu, ugar Urgu, MgS 8 i*«u?T%.-, siu?sri$- 

qsTf# %!%.’ The five requisites of a good t<J are ••-(!) existence 
on the g^T, of course at the time of making the inference ; 
(2) existence on ugsr ; (3) non-existence on the igg$r; 

( 4 ) non-contradiction of the subject matter by another- 
stronger proof ; and (5) absence of a counterbalancing reason 
on the other side, proving the negation of UTig. The first 
three conditions are obviously deducible from what has been 
already said about the nature of the g»r, UU 2 T and igg^T. The 
latter two belong to the matter rather than to the form of 
the inference. These five requisites are necessarily present 
in an 3Tvgg?gicTUg> Iff; but the other two, gigeSTvgjg and 

being exceptional, are by their very nature wanting- 
in one requisite each, and therefore pass on with four only. 
The cannot have iggaT^rm^ because there is no 

iggSR- in its case ; while a cannot have ugs^u^q 

owing to the absence of ugifr itself. With these two excep¬ 
tions, the requisites are essential to all inferences, and the 
absence of any one of them gives rise to the several fallacies. 
Thus the want of- VSU-WV produces STraUTTU^ and Tg^gTm^r ; 
that of and ^ggtffTK ; that of 

firr^ruvg, ?utvg;gnu^-, and ; and the 

absence of the last two gives rise to giTUfT and U-gfag-g 
respectively . 1 2 This will be fully understood when the nature 
of the several fallacies has been explained. 

4. The author of Nyaya-Bindu mentions only the first 
three as the requisites of a good 55 , 
Another view. omitting the last two, perhaps because 
they pertain more to the matter than to 
the form of the ? j, and involve what are called material 
fallacies. He describes this ruvsgjj?r thus •- Vn- 

( *’• e - ) ’TPtUg I Ug?T qg grW I ^TOrg- 

1 T. K. Bom. ed. p. 12. 

2 V. 8. Up. Calc. ed. p. 160. 
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^jirfsrfPT . 1 The Vaiseszkas too would seem to recognize- 
a T3T^q%g. The whole Nyaya theory of valid reasons aiid 
the five kinds of fallacies is as a matter of fact deduced from 
this three-fold character of the 


Sect. LII. 

There are five fallacies , viz. :—1 Discrepancy , 2 Contra¬ 
diction, 3 Ambiguity , 4 Futility and 5 Falsity . 

1. The next six sections deal with the five groups of 

„ „ . fallacies, an accurate knowledge of which 

fallacies. • , . . . 

is necessary to ensure sound reasoning. 

It is often as necessary to know what we 
are to avoid as to know what we are to accept, and lienee 
a treatise on Logic can never be complete without a descrip¬ 
tion of the various fallacies to which an inference is liable. 
The word ^rcrpTTCT is capable of two derivations and two 
meanings. It means a fallacious reason , ( IpTf ), if dis¬ 
solved either as 34441*^' ‘ that which looks like a %ft but 
is not If, * or as tmrnTRT* ‘that which resembles a tg;’ 

if dissolved as trTT the word would mean a 

fallacy (trRfa: ), l e. the error which underlies the ap¬ 
parent fr£ and makes it invalid. The difference between 
the two meanings is important, because it must be 
noted that the five-fold division of fallacies is really based 
on the different kinds of and not on those of 

The reason of this distinction is that a single 55 may often 
be vitiated by two or more errors occurring at once, each of 
which would fall under one or other of the five classes; 
but their combination will not make a separate kind of 
Such a might in fact be classed under as 
many heads as there are fallacies involved in it. Thus if 
we take the syllogism, WTc* i the fg will 

be found to fall under all the five heads of §>*3T*rnT. Simi- 


38 


1 NyTiya-Bindu- Ttka, Bib. In. p f 104. 
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larly in VZ: reTSRff ^Tc^rra;, the fg has fallacies of 

all kinds. In *?r Wff, the is of three kinds? 

^nT v Tff, ^TrsrmT^r and ^^<TrT*n£; while in ^rt 
the would be both ^rerr^^nr^ir and cqixqr=nT%^. If 
the division had been applied to instead of %5fhr, how 
could these mixtures of several fallacies have been classed? 
They can neither be put under one only of the possible 
heads, nor form an independent class. Hence Naiyayikas 
have adopted the better plan of classifying all the fallacies 
or errors that are possible in a%g, and then denominating a 
$5 which possessed one or more of them as fallacious in 
so many ways. The author of Didhiti remarks to the same 
effect: ‘ li+t*!'* ‘ fsj^ : ’ ffUrifT^r^- 

^TT: ^ — ‘ tt 7 Ilfl 

; that is, 

the fallacious reasons are divided into five classes not be¬ 
cause only five varieties of them are possible, but because 
the errors which underlie them are of so many kinds. f The 
correct method for a Nyaya writer would therefore be to 
classify and define the five or fallacies and then to 

define a as one that is infected with one or more of 
them. 


2. Annambhatta has avoided the difficulty by simply 
enumerating in the text only the five kinds of without 

defining ) in general and then adding the 

definition of a as added in T. D. The remark of 

Nllakantha shows that the word ^FcrnTPET i s used by the 
author in two different senses in the text and in the com- 
menfcary. In the test it means a , since the five class- 
names given are names of the ffs while the definition in 
T. D. is that usually given of a ta£rr. The five errors in a 
S3 corresponding to the five fefos mentioned in the text 
are given by N. B. as arfam ( discrepancy ), ntfrs ( con¬ 
trariety ), !Tr%aT ( counter-balance ), 3Tr%f% (inconclusive¬ 
ness ) and srr* ( absurdity ). The five apparent reasons which 
derive their names from these errors are respectively called 
( discrepant, or inconsistent), ( contrary ), 

^r?srmq-?T (counter-balanced), 3T%^ (inconclusive) and srrfaer 
( absurd or futile ). 
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3.. T. D. defines a sgfp? as 

Errors o ' That su W«3t of a right know- 

of reason?' de * ects ledge which prevents a judgment. ’ The 
errors named above prevent a conclusion 
"that would otherwise follow from the reason given. Thus 
in the syllogism ?<fr =gi%J?R; UTffij;, the judgment that the 
lake is fiery would follow in due course, if it were not for 

our certain knowledge that there is no smoke on the lake. 

This knowledge becomes therefore and the 

■ subject of that knowledge, namely the absence of smoke on 
the lake, becomes a But why say memfsTR ? The 

word iruT«r is used to prevent an erroneous knowledge of a 
?PT from obstructing even a valid srjrffrfr. As for example, 
our familiar syllogism <T#cft tfWR. may be opposed 

by an erroneous perception that there is no fire on the 
mountain. The however being only a tTH 

Ought not to make the tg in q^itfr sTOUrT etc. ; and 

hence the restriction that the knowledge of str or any 
other must itself be right knowledge, and not a srrr 

merely. 

4. The definition however is imperfect in another way, 
because it does not cover those fgf'PTs, such as RT*Nif, 
^ruiTTUwnj and which do not prevent an 

SdjfrffR directly but only indirectly, by preventing RTR 3 TR 
or S 5 ?tR or gTTHST, and are thus 3RmrRiR[ themselves so 
far as oTdlWfTSTrfRV'T is concerned. Nilakaritha therefore 
remarks, i ^ 

srnsqnt:. The word 5 TJWR in the definition is to be 
enlarged so as to include that is gw#, RlTW^TRor 

whatever it may be. In this way and other 

TPTs which directly affect the SRmfffcprnr only but not the 
will be included in the definition. The same result 
might be obtained, says the author, of the Didhiti, by taking 
^3WR to mean not a simple judgment Tgcff , 1 q’flffTra, but 
as <re<rr Other writers 

like T.K. avoid the difficulty by actually introducing the word 
’dfqrm after 3TJTRR in the definition. 
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5. After knowing what a 3g£r? is, it is easy to define a 
=£253 as Wrhf l'TTra- Another definition 
Erroneous reason s 0 f a given by T. B. and Sankara 

■fallacies. Uisrrr is *TW tHraUTUcT ^TTTOT W 


Misra- is *TW ^moT urr* 

wanting in any of the five or 
four requisites of a good tjj\ 1 This latter definition is 
simpler as well as more scientific, because it takes away the 
necessity of recognizing so many i&THTs, all of which can m 
fact be reduced to the absence of one or more of the five 
requisites of a 3^3- 


6. Although all writers are practically agreed as to the 
definition of a %c^i*rrcr. there is no such unanimity about its 
number. The chief divergence of views is between the Nai- 
yayikas, who on the authority of Gotama recognize five 
fallacious reasons mentioned by Annambhatta, and the Vaise- 
sikas, who following Kariada accept only three, namely, 
and The divergence is not however 

radical, for the last two, Tumult and urfucT. which Gotama 
enumerates separately, are included by Vai&isikas either 
under Or under ^T^rrr or as it is 

often called 2 3 Again the names of the several 5?3THWs are 
not the same in all books. Gotama names thefive as *arw- 
^ uT-totutt, UTtfWW and arnid+'IW. 0 Of these 

the* first two are identical with those given by Annambhatta. 
H'-Huma is defined as that which leaves the conclusion 
doubtful, owing to the opposition of an equally strong argu¬ 
ment on the other side, 4 and is therefore the same as our 
A is that^which is as doubtful as the 

^P2T, and which is therefore 3Tr*T3*. ^r^TffrfT corresponds to 
our SHTUrT- Kariada’ s aphorism 5 is a little obscure, but his 
doctrine is unmistakably summed up in the verse of an un¬ 
known writer, quoted by PrasastapUda, 
qjrSUqtssrePT 1 ‘ Kdsyapa or Kariada declared three false 
reasons, f^g[, siUT? and ’ Of • these and smr? 


1 V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 159. 

2 Ibid p. 150. 

3 a. s. 1 . 2 , 45 . 

4 G. S 2, 48. 

5 V. S. III. I, 15. 
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as ours > while W* corresponds to b^rtr- 
'+Tlm^. A fourth one named 3PT«nrrecT is also added 
v .j; 0me ^ r ^ ers ’ ljut it is* says Sankara Misra, identical 
,, . and therefore comes under I. Bud- 

ls *’ '^'" e author of Nyaya-Bmdu, adopt the enu¬ 
meration and terminology of Kanada. The sub-divisions of 
and "in H '4 appear to be the work of modern 

writers. 

It is obvious that the difference between Gotama and 

Formal and Mate - Kn ^ da main, y lies in the recognition of 
rial fallacies. WSTHTT^T and crrfufT. These together form 
a separate group of material fallacies, as 
bl llif U , 1 ! hed r0m fcheotherfchree - which may for convenience 
1T ,/Z" ial fallacies - Man y European logicians regard 
na ullacies as being out of the province of logic, and 
^similar reason may have prompted KanUda to exclude sar- 
fr °m his list of frmma. The exclusion of 
and 3RTOR ( which correspond to the two 
fi ' 'mrs irflnHq-aT and qtnjrr ) by some writers from among the 
Ve requisites of a good tf may be accounted for on the same 
^loitnd. It must however be stated, to prevent any misunder¬ 
standing, that there is in Indian Logic no such clearly marked 
i vision of formal and material fallacies as was laid-down by 
Aristotle under the two names of fallacia in dictione , and 
.allacia extra dichonem. It will be found later on that some 
neties of and 3T%5, when reduced to an English 

Zu- Bm, Ju SC J 0Se maferial faUacies ’ others are formal 
sviw eS ' i8 that the P6CuIiar form of Sanskrit 

mater Tf n ? 0t permifc a clear demarcation of formal from 

M (j :ro1r llaC,eS u n0 , rarethetW0 S0 s0 P aratcd in practice 
c ost of the so-called formal fallacies involve material miscon- 

ceptmns or overstatements, while almost all the material 

a ades can be avoided by a strict adherence to the syllo- 

b 10 {° m ' T ,\ e dl ®tinction is purely artificial, and has not 
oeen observed by the Naiydyikas. 
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The discrepant reason is one that coexists partially. It 
is threefold , over-wide, peculiar and non-exclusive. One that 
coexists with negation of the thing to be proved is over-wide ; e. g~ 
mountain is fiery because it is knoivable f since knox ability- 
exists with absence of fire on a lake. Peculiar is that which is 
not found either in similar or contrary instances ; e. g. Sound 
is eternal because it is Word. The genus ivord is absent 
from all eternal and non-eternal things , and resides in Sound 
only. Non-exclusive is that which has neither similar nordis-- 
similar instances ; e. g. Everything is transitory because it is 
knowable. Here eveiything being the subject of inference, there 
is no separate example. 

1. is tTf rem*: ‘ that which involves 

or discrepancy of the with the- 
Discrepant rea- . It is defined as or ‘ co¬ 
existing with the only partially/ 

Thus if one says frer re rer^W*TT^( 

) re reTTrere rer the will be or- 

because there are the earthy atoms which though 
are frer just as there is gr% which is both and- 

3rr?far. Hence the --reff is not correct; that is, the co¬ 

exists partially with the ^TT^T, partially with the ^ mrere r 
and entirely with neither. Vatsyayana explains the worth 
as, K \ hi 'f,\ «-ci: \ finpT 

The word 

rerfrerr implies the same thi^ng, for or 

that is, ‘ it is a property which leads to the proof of both' 
and its negation, and thus causes doubt about the 
The rerfreir has a tendency to prove both and its^ 

negation because it is coexistent with both; and the > 
simultaneous knowledge of these two extremes, produces 
of the mw which is Hence Kanadcn 

calls 3Titerf?re by the name of 


1 Vnt. on. G. S. 1, 2, 56. 
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2. gran'll =gnrc: is subdivided into three varieties WTORtJT 

( Over-wide ) , smrairnr ( Peculiar ) and 
its three varieties . ( Non-exclusive ). Of these m'ZWST or 

the over-wide mark is ‘ that which is found 
both on the and the r^FT^T, that is, which co-exists both 
with and its negation'. Annambhatta defines a wquui 
simply as one that coexists with but the full 

definition would be that given by T. K. The 

reason why Annambhatta omits 
Over-wide mark . f rom ^ definition is that it is necessarily 

implied in an 3P3 t 3%5, such as the 
is, and need not therefore be particularly mentioned. A.s an 
illustration of ^Tvnvnr the author gives “ Mountain is fiery, 
because it is knowable ” $ where the reason, ‘ knowability,* 
exists both in things known to possess fire as the ordinary 
hearth, and also things that have no fire, as a lake. The 
being thus associated with both 31% and there* 

is no reason why one should be inferred from it and not the 
other; but both cannot exist together and hence^ the is- 
fallacious. Similarly in <rsrar the i s 

being found to co-exist both with in and with 

in 

3. The or Peculiar is just the opposite of 

being found neither in nor in . 

Peculiar mark. j tg a fi senco \ u the is of course natu¬ 

ral, because even a good is non-existent 
in j?Tc*T ; but the fallacy of consists in its being ab¬ 

sent in TO also. If the ^rTRUT is overwide, owing to its 
trespassing on the forbidden region of this is not 

wide enough as it does not even cover the legitimate 
ground of *TOiT. One errs on the side of excess, the other on 
that of defect; and thus both are equally falla¬ 
cious. The 3TFTWW, in fact, as its name denotes* 

is a peculiar characteristic of the which exists nowhere 
else, and for which therefore no can be found. 

As for example, if we say, 44 Sound is eternal, because it has 
the nature of sound," the nature of sound, isapeculair 

characteristic of sound ; and being so, can lead to no valid 
conclusion. In this case the instances, e. g , those 

having the *nw would be ether and ether eternal 
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things, while fche instances would be all non—eternal 
products, such as a jar. The tg exists in neither, and 
hence it is called ^ur-TROT. 


4. The third variety of ^rfwrr is 3 re q *fefR (Non-exclu¬ 
sive ) which is defined in the text as 4 one 

mark!' edifusnt llas neit her a nor a T%T8T 7 

that is, which is never present where the 
*rrc**r is present, excepting of course the <T8T itself. Now 
this can happen only when all things in this world are in¬ 
cluded in <T$T, and so nothing is left outside the range of q^r 
that can be denominated or rrear. The definitions 
given in T. K. and T. A. make this quite clear. They are, 
cr req<*T$;:, ‘ one in which the universality of 
things is the q*3V that is, one in which the HTW is unascer¬ 
tained (HFR’I) of all things in the world, and there is there¬ 
fore no or where the ^FTTW or its negation might 
be said to be ascertained ( ). The example given in 
the text is “All things are transient, because they are know- 
able,where re being the q$?, there is no re$T or fre$T 
apart from it. But why cannot the individuals, says an 
•objector, serve as re<?T or fre^r ? that is, why cannot we 
argue, reraRre \ rerere i re re rerer renrere i rer ^r 
■q% ? It cannot be said that the ^TTW being in 

re, it is necessarily so in ^r, T5T and ; for first the 
( uirre ) may be rarfire in the q^T at one time, and be 
at another ; and secondly uncertainty as to the whole does 
not necessarily imply an equal uncertainty as to individuals 
or some parts of that whole, to and <r* therefore which 
are certainly transient might very well serve as re 
to prove on re. To remove this objection modern 

Naiyayikas define an as ‘ 0 ne in 

which the ?rr^T is only positively connected with the &g, * 
and so there is neither a nor a But 

this latter^ definition also is faulty, as it would apply even to 
a *%g. The proper answer to the first objection 

would be that in an ~RjPRT^Tf?, although there may be indi¬ 
vidual things in which the ig ascertained, there is 

no either of the srercr or of the a nlftfc kind, since 
the conclusion itself constitutes the widest possible genera¬ 
lization. The name ( Non—exclusive ) is given 







to this fallacy because the <T 3 T being universal nothing is 
-excluded from it. 

5. Now it may be asked, why are these three fallacies, ap¬ 
parently so dissimilar, and the last a quite anomalous case, 
classed under ? A closer examination of the 

definitions and examples of the three varieties will how¬ 
ever show that there is a common principle underlying 
the division, and that principle is derived from the general 
definition of itself. 

A or discrepant reason has been defined as 

‘ one which is not uniformly concomitant 

vision. 1 explained.^'' with ****•’ that is > wllicl1 uniformly exists 
neither with nor with ^IwnTR. It 

is neither purely nor purely cqrRTfl%, nor both com¬ 

pletely, but half of this and half of that. It is thus 
defective in either or both of the two requisites of a 
namely, and Now there are four and 

only four ways in which the two properties may be pre¬ 
dicated of namely, both may be present, both may be 
absent, or either may be present when the other is absent. 
Thus we have four cases • (1) presence of both and 

; (2) absence of both of them ; (3) presence of 
but absence of ; (4) absence of ^qr^RT^r 

hut presence of f^T^n^Trr. The first is undoubtedly a 
case of as both the requisites are present, and may 
therefore be left out. In the latter three cases the ^5 is 
obviously defective, and is respectively called 

and swnrrevr. has been defined as one that 

has neither a *PT$T nor a lifar$r ; that is, there is no 
on which the sg co-exists withOTOT nor a from which 

the $$ is sqr^rf just as the mwx is. has therefore 

neither of the two properties ^PT^^T^ and T^^nr^Trr. The 
third case is that of a which is defined as existing 

both on the *Pft*r and the T3T ; that is, there is 
but no The fourth is STOTOTTUT which, as non- 

existing on both and i^T^T instances, possesses only 
but not ^PT^WTq’. Ths three varieties are^thus 
nothing but the three possible ways in which the 
i defectiveness ) of a may occur. 
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[ SECT. Lilt. 


6. One more point remains to be noticed in connection 

Kevalanvuyi and 6S P Bci ^y the last two 

Kevalavyatireki and namely, in what re— 

distinguished. spect they do respectively differ from %*- 

and R% s . The in¬ 

stances of grjRur and ^rtorut given in the text are very 
similar to those given for % ^i^ i Tr and and no¬ 

distinction can at first sight be made between the two pairs.. 
.A. comparison of the illustrations will however show the ■ 
difference. Thus <r£if i s a UTURcr, while 

<TRR$Rm: is a The difference be¬ 

tween the two lies in the ms? which is co-extensive with 
the frM^n the latter case, but not so in the first. Similarly 

or irr^rrg- j s 

v.hile ST«nrr will be smrnmir, the difference 

being the same, namely, that the rtwt in a %^rra>r% is 
co-extensive with the Sg, but not so in the SRTTvrRrrr. Now 
why should this difference make one a good and the other 
a bad inference ? The reason is obvious. When the Rivg and 
tj| coincide with each other, there is no or discre- 

pancy between the two, although we cannot always have a 
or The essence of fmjHifl and SRmnwr lies 

not so much in the absence of or l%r^ SHRfT, but in the- 
imperfect generalization, the absence of the only indi¬ 
cating the arf^iRR or defect in the rotr. 


Sect. liv. 

Contrary reborns,hat which is pervaded by the negation 
of the tinny to be proved, e.g. Sound is Vernal because it is- 
created Creatahhty is covered by the negation of eternity or 
transitorineas. 

1. or contrary reason is ‘ that which is less ex- 

n * tensive than the negation of rtot and 1 r 

never coexistent with rtwt.’ As when we • 
say,' Sound is eternal, because it is artifi¬ 
cial, the reason,‘artificialness'coincides with or 

sffffar?* and not with font*. We have the anfw, «nr w 
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tlaUHWTc# *HTT tfl', but not 9=T ^ 

The la being thus i^T^nn^n^, it^becoraes a RTW 

or la of that 3T*FT, and not of its that is, 

the artificialness of sound is exactly the reason why sound, 
should be noa-eternal. Thus the fallacy consists in drawing a. 

conclusion just contrary to that which would bo justi fied y 
the reason. This accords well with Gotama s definition 
Rwl'-g Hflfpfr T^?: 1 ‘ a 1%^ is that which is contrary to* 

the conclusion desired to be drawn. 


2. differs from trrvrrcnr in never existing: 

on the tPT?r as the latter does ; while it differs from SRTTORST 
' in existing on the unlike the latter which does not. 
The chief distinction between RarfvrerR and 1%^ is that in, 
the former the cgnft is only imperfect or defective, while in, 
the latter it is actually contrary. There is only a discre¬ 
pancy iji the first; there is direct opposition in the second. 


Sect. LV. ^rSJT5r*isf : - 

The ambiguous or inconclusive reason is that wherein 
there is another reason proving the negation of the thing to e 
Woved ; e. g. Sound is eternal, because it is audible like any 
other sound ; and sound is non-eternal, because it is a creation 
hke a jar. 

The ^firr^T^r differs from the in this, that while in 
the latter the very same If which ought to» 
cArbai a anced° r prove ^narrow is given as a reason for- 
reason. proving the UTW, in RfUTnTiT the If which 

proves trrcmrr* is different ( |?RtR ) frorn- 
that actually given. For example, if we say ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is apprehended by the organ of hearing, ’ the If 
given, namely srranrsr, does not prove ; but neither 

does it prove ra?g?3T*rr?. The 3TT%fU7g however is proved by 
Another If in such an inference as, * Sound is non- 

eternal, because it is artificial. ’ In the If is incon¬ 
sistent with BTVg in the same inference; in it m incon¬ 

sistent with the tTTCT in a contrary inference. tnM/lfaST ia- 


1. G. S. I, 2, 47. 
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issed by Vai&esikas under smuff, of which, it is in one 
sense a species ; but there is a clear distinction between the 
two. In grTPJcT the of the inference in question is actual¬ 
ly disproved by a stronger proof of another kind, such as 
perception ; as for instance, if one says “ Fire is cold be¬ 
cause it is a substance, ” the srguJT^r i s proved to be false by 
our actual perception of the heat of fire, according to the 
maxim In Ufgm'TST there is no such srru 

of the inference by a stronger proof, but only a counter¬ 
balancing of two inferences, which, being of equal weight, 
are mutually destructive, but neither prevails over the other. 
This peculiarity of ^TfSrWT^T was well expressed by the more 
significant name ( Inconclusive ) which G'otama 

gave it. Gotama s definition of spfrrtjt is hronf tr^irrr%?cTr 
ROTUT'urrq-p^j: qvgroimjT: 1 i U-4JT0T is an argument and its T%ffrr 
is the curiosity (fir^wr) or expectancy (^rr^fSTT) which is creat¬ 
ed in the course of the argument, and remains until it is satisfi* 
■ ed by a certain and well-grounded conclusion. An inference 
which is inconsequential owing to being counterbalanced ( or 
opposed by a contrary inference of equal weight ) does not 
remove this sr^rctRr^TT ; and hence a srspronm is defined as 
‘ a which though propounded for the purpose of giving 
a certain conclusion ( ) leaves the expecta¬ 

tion of a certain conclusion unfulfilled.' It is therefore gJTUT" 
fnr, that is, as Vatsyayana explains it, s p Er umiHi l tNd ffPP 
‘ always remaining in the stage of a non-concluded argu¬ 
ment. ’ The word *r«ri?r<T3r also conveys the same sense, but 
rather distantly. The author of Didhiti interprets it as 
( ) n ■»! ?T'<nf5 wrrhT fa - : fq^fpJTfW^fr 


qr uw tarr^r *ari?nr$T:. To understand this 

derivation, it must be observed that when there are two 
mutually destructive inferences containing the two 53 s that 
are i* of each other, the judgment is impeded because 
the two % 3 s give rise to distinct qrongs leading to quite 
• contrary conclusions. It is needless perhaps to point out 
that a*h«ld<i$T&j is such, only so long as it is of equal 
weight with its contrary ( 

m«jH ; ). As soon as the becomes stronger by any 

rreason, the former ceases to be a and becomes 


1G. 8.1,2.48. 
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..Thus if there are two arguments, one in harmony 

with the Sruti or any other amrfRFfj, and the other opposed 
0 the latter is *in%r on account of the greater weight 
of the former. 


Sect. LYI. arr%^: 

Futile reason is of three sorts : having non-existent subject , 
non-existent reason, and non-existent concomitance. Non-existent 
su-jject is thus- Skyey lotus is fragrant because it is a lotus like 
a lotus in a lake. Here skyey lotus is the subject, but it does 
not exist at all. A Non-existent reason is this -—Sound 
is a quality because it is ocular. Here Sound is not ocular 
as it is audible. Non-existent concomitance is one which in¬ 
volves U limitation or condition. Condition is that which 
Pervades the thing to be proved, but does not pervade the 
reason. Pervasion of the thing to be proved means not having 
absolute negation co-existent with the thing ; ivhile non-per¬ 
vasion of reason means having absolute negation co-existing 
u dh the reason. In ‘ the mountain is smoky because it has fire ’ 
contact with wet fuel is the condition. For instance wherever 
there i s smoke there is contact of wet fuel. Where there is 
fire, not necessarily is there contact of wet fuel; e. g. there is 
710 contact of wot fuel in an iron ball. Thus wet fuel is the 
condition because it pervades the thing to be proved and dues not 
Pervade the reason. Fieriness is a futile reason owina fa 
condition. 

1 . The fourth ff^rwrra' is ‘ inconclusive or unproved 

■ AHddha or Incan. , Whi ° h Gatm f l Calls «"*«*(similar 

elusive reason. t0 >< on account of its being as doubt- 
fulasthetfTST . 1 An |ij i s one that 
uas tll e called and 3 ?t%f% i s defined by Udaya 

JScS^aaswraw 'VUV&m Wiw: nrr%*a?*R: ‘absence of 
5t »e 1%^ which consists in the true cognition of the ?mv- 
^753 as a property of the ; ’ or, briefly speaking, 
ls the non-production of qrm^. Hence 3 Prtt% has been 


1 G, 8. l, 2, 49. 
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defined as any cause, other than a anSrTO (which gives rise 
to *T*nSreTT ), which obstructs the knowledge of qvn^T. As 
’qrrT^T ( snr^^’eTO’nfcnqTT* ) is composed of three elements, 

corresponding to the three terms of the syllogism, namely 

.^jrRr and or the obstruction to the 

knowledge of «RTW will he caused by a defect or error in 
the apprehension of any of its three constituents. Thus an 
naturally resolves into three varieties, formed 
according as the error lies in the knowledge of TO, or of %5 or 
•of amt. The first is called 3TT«nrni%^, the second 

and the third 



2. Anmmbhatta only enumerates the three varieties, 
without defining either in general or 
First kind of j£ g grst two varieties. etT^dilW'^L is defined 
Asiddlia. as that is, a ‘ %ar 

the subject or place of which is devoid of the distinctive 
character of the supposed *T^. ’ Thus in the example, . A 
sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus, the reasoning 
would be correct if the TO sky-lotus were a real thing; 
but being only an imaginary thing,it is devoid of the essence 
of the supposed TO, namely wfrm. Here the TO is not 
simply, but or and 

•hence'the or the essence of TOHT is*T*pfMr which 

never exists on an In this case, being misled by the 

metaphorical application of the word to IWfH we 

attribute the qualities of a real lotus to a fictitious thing, the 
existence of which is quite hypothetical or unproved. Here 
il e is *nr#T^T, because it distinguishes WTPt- 

rbv»- the TO in this case, from other lotuses; and as 
* feel f is a real thing, the falsity of must be due to 

the non-existence of its the nunrro, according, to 

the maxim, when a property predicated of a, qualified thing 
/ ) cannot reside in the qualified (JTOW - ) it ^is^ attri¬ 

buted to the qualification ( ^ 

). In the present instance there is on the TO the 

Son-existence of the TOHr^fTOW, that is, An 

or q^ however may he 5 TT%^ in two ways, either by 
rltogether non-existent, as in the above example, or 

lw wanting the character of TOTT, that is T%<TP*ftqrrror etc. 

Take, for'example, TOmTOT SWfSHrPn STOTHWTOt. 
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iHere the gg being identical with the WTW ( g*cfiis«TW ), the 
argument is mere t%:^pjw, ‘proving what is already proved. • 
As there is no f%^nrR here, the is wanting in the 
essential character of gtfrwr, and is therefore Hence T * 

IX remarks under the next section that according to ancients 
comes under srragrwg, while moderns regard it 
as a separate and not a fallacy. 

3. The second variety non-existence, is so called 

J ,. , because in it the m itself is 5Tit^, i. e. 
non-existent on the g8T ; as in the example 
given in the text, the gw does not 

exist on Other examples of are gwt 

1 CTT<T, gW: ITOVT gWcgTcT, Or 5T5TTTg= 

5*31 TtgnvrfgTg;, in all of which it will be marked that the 
% is non-existent on the g^r. It differs from arm u T HCg in 
this, that in the latter the sffsnr is either false or not a proper 
g^r, while in the former, both gw and errsrw may be real 
things but there is no connection between them, or rather 
the negation of gff, and not the If, resides in the g$r. 
gn%5[ has many sub-varieties, such as Smriwgj, grwnvngr, 
T^TguiiKt'S; and Tg ii'-qIKi, all of which ultimately resolve 
into the general characteristic that the gw, as it is taken, is 
non-existent on the <T$T. In this respect may be 

said to be complementary to wwrfwg<ff and grTgcT. 

The three varieties of as has been already shown * 

turn on the existence or the non-existence of two of the five* 
requisites of a w%<f, namely wgSTWrg and ; while 

and wngw are due to the neglect of the last two 
requisites. is due to the absence of the first and 

the most important requisite, namely gargtTfw. Wot that the 
tg is unreal or non-existent in itself, but that it lacks the 
essential character of tgwr, namely g<*r-Tffwr. The real defi - 
nition of a therefore is gwn g^rr?f%fww;. 

4. arnxgfwrnr^, nan,-existent concomitance or improper 
limitation, is defined by Annambhatta as ‘a 
The third kind. mark which has a ( suppressed ) condition 
(3gTfa), that is, which is true conditionally 
°nlv. T, 35; an d the older writers generally define it as 
gw : ‘ a mark which is devoid of the 
distinguishing attribute that is necessary to make it ffffg- 
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v tj u j. When the |?r, in the form in which it is given, is 
not known to be invariably accompanied by the it is 

not ^r^Tcqrtq’, that is, its is or doubtful. Such 

a 53 is wanting in the proper either by 

excess when it is too generally stated, or by defect when 
it is unnecessarily restricted by a limitation that might bo 
totally false or superfluous. Any way the is different 
from what it ought to be, and its is therefore 

questionable. A 5* does not exist on the <T$T ; 

while a is not invariably associated with 

In one the TOWcTT is vitiated ; in the other the is 

faulty. The stock example is q&fr 

‘ the mountain is fiery because it has golden smoke. Here 
although mere W is ^arrar, is not; for the 

additional epithet makes it a different thing which is not 
invariably associated with fire. In this example the ^TTW- 
qir is not mere WT& but or rather 

which does not exist on the |?t ; and hence W is 


5. So far there is not much difference of opinion, but an¬ 
cients and moderns are as usual divided as 
Difference bet- the exact scope of this fallacy. In tho 

™oderns ientS ^ above example, the epithet ZffZRWf is not 

only superfluous, but makes the 53 unreal. Suppose how¬ 
ever we have q^<TT ^^RfTcj;. Here although the 

adjective shar is superfluous, it does not make the 53 actually 
false, and the argument will in spite of it be valid. Hence 
the moderns regard it, not as a case of but only as 

a fault of language, called ariw (tautology). The ancients 
however include the case under because ?n^, 

being a needless limitation of w, is as misleading as, 
and cannot therefore be the proper 
The reason why this is regarded as fallacy by 

the ancients appears to be that the addition of the qualifica¬ 
tion sft*^ conveys by implication that unqualified is 
not srffpiWf and that it is the limitation that 

brings it within the pale of the W\\% thus becomes 

which it really is not. 
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6 : Now this sn%r% of -qrnr may occur in two ways, either 
when the concomitance is not proved 
is of two kinds * ancc owing to its non-observation in any other 
place, or when it is actually proved to be 
false owing to the presence of some STTP* or condition. 
Accordingly there are two varieties of (1) 3TP*T- 

KcT- ‘ not concomitant with and (2) ^tgmrer- 

^n-qn^vr: ‘concomitant with ^ only conditionally/ The 
instance of the first is l STOT 

where the invariable concomitance of and EfTPWcT 
is not proved. The cases of and would 

also apparently come under this class, because there too the 
is not proved. The other variety is that of a conditional 
c^TTH' and is ordinarily known as #TTriw tg. The familiar 
example of a ^rqrfw is 'T^TcTT where 3% is not 

absolutely, but becomes so only when we add the 
condition *Tm ; that is, fire in general is not 

invariably accompanied by smoke, but fire in contact with wet 
fuel is. Hence the fg in this case, namely is made mw- 
-.q’lxqr only when we add to it the limitation 
The is too widely stated and requires to be restricted 
to make the true. In one sense this case is the 

converse of In that case the fallacy consisted in 

the addition of an unnecessary restriction, while in this, it con¬ 
sists in the omission of a necessary one. In both cases, how¬ 
ever, the is equally false, and hence the general 

definition of a applies to both. 


■ 7. After having comprehended what really 

is, the student will be in a position to 
Annambhafta's understand and correctly estimate An- 
definition. nambhatta’s statement that a tg is 

^regc^up^. There is a difference of opinion as to the true 
meaning of this statement. S. C. takes it as a definition of 
but it will be seen from what has been said 
above that mgTfShr can properly be a definition of only one 
bind of and does not at all apply to instances 

like On the other hand Nilakantha seems to 

take the statement not as a definition, but as a reply to 
those who class as a separate tegnro. The inter¬ 

pretation of Nilakantha would undoubtedly be preferable* 
40 
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as it saves the author from a palpable error ; but there is 
against it the unequivocal statement of T. D. ^nctr^rr!%^[W 
3 T*T. We have no choice therefore but 
to agree with S. C. in taking the sentence as a definition. 
There are only two suppositions on which Annambhatta’s 
definition can be reconciled with the general doctrine of 
Either he included instances like 
and under #rTTT%£ itself, or he 

relegated them to some other head of %c3Tf*Tnr. Both sup¬ 
positions are plausible and may be partly true. In the in¬ 
ference, for example, : ^rfor^: ^r^rd; we can conceive of 
an such as Tcq-finm or dfd, so that 

ether and other eternal things may not be simply be¬ 
cause they exist. Thus the % drd will be Simi¬ 
larly we might regard as an instance of HW- 

since, there being no such thing as in the 

world, the tg is non-existent on the <T$T. In this manner 
we can perhaps justify Annambhatta's definition ; but the 
fact that it is inconsistent with the express views of other 
eminent authorities such as Gaiige^a, Raghunatha , and Vis - 
mnalha is undeniable. On the other hand there is a 
distinct school of writers who exclude even the dPTTTW 
proper from the class of 3*T*Rj[ tg, and put it under 

and their reasoning is very plausible. Sdnu - , they say, 
vitiates win*, which in its turn destroys is 

therefore not a direct cause of pro¬ 

duces ^mrdPC of *nra, and that smNTT obstructs the 3*3- 
TORT. OTTTUT therefore being not itself a 

the real in alHhe dTTTTW fgg being the 3TnNrK which 
springs from dUTPT. Hence tTRTP^ ig in fact only a spe¬ 
cies of The difference between this view and 

the generally accepted opinion is that the former includes 
the TOW under because there is the STPRaTJT, 

while the latter includes it under Hibecause there 
is the 3Tnr%of mrft. 

8. A question here arises as to what distinction can be 
made between sqnN’rr and 3*1%T% of sm#* 
gut/ked from'Vya- distinction is important, because it is 

bhi<&ra, that on which the difference between a *ur- 

and a ^rtfiTGr depends* 
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.Apparently the two are identical, because both of them 
denote the break of the invariable concomitance of *TTcV and 
The distinction is rather nicely drawn, but it is real. 
It is that 57W71T is positive while 5ill«RsrTl%?55 is negative- 
s n'5Nrr is the cause which actually disturbs the invariable 
■concomitance ; 3 H%|% is only the absence of that concomitance. 
WrvRny is the certainty that the SUTTH' is false, srnTTs? is the 
uncertainty that it is real. srf*n7H is therefore stronger 
and more palpable, while straff occurs more frequently in 
practice and is not easily detected. Instances often occur in 
which we strongly suspect that the generalization is imper¬ 
fect, but we cannot positively say why it is so. The example 
^T^-' is of this kind, for we can neither say that 

and are associated, nor that they are not. To 
take a common instance, both gravity and elasticity being 
•common properties of all matter are found invariably 
associated with each other; and yet we cannot say that 
one i6 urrwr of the other. The concluding remark of N. B. 
where this distinction is expressed in a peculiarly technical 
language, though somewhat obscure, amounts to the same 
thing. T. D.’s dictum that in there is a^crft- 

vrnrw, i. e. while in there is 

^TTSrcnrnr, is really the same distinction expressed in a slight¬ 
ly different way. In tTPTTTO we are assured of the non¬ 
existence of *• e. of the actual existence of 

while in we are certain only of the non-exist¬ 
ence of amt, but cannot positively say whether there is an 
actually 57TW. 

9. =V('-Uvg(HT^ has been defined as ^rvrTU^, but the mean¬ 
ing of the latter phrase cannot be under- 
l/padhi. stood unless we know what an TTffa is. 

ffrvrfu^ is a%g that is true conditionally ; 
but what is a condition ? Etymologically the word 7711% is 
interpreted by Udayanacarya as 77 q^T- 

*T7T7*gpf WOTe?J7rob. It is a thing which imparts its own 
property to another object placed in its vicinity, as a red 
flower which makes the crystal placed over it look like a 
r uby by imparting to it its own redness, not really but seem¬ 
ingly. The flower is therefore the TTtfg. Similarly the all* 
pervading Akusa appears to have dimensions and form when 
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circumscribed in a jar, because the TT< iHrfN of its T'TTPT the- 
■5T3- is for the time being imparted to it. is therefore- 

the condition or the surrounding circumstances, individually 
and collectively, which give a thing its distinctive cha¬ 
racter for the time being, and make it look as it appears 
to us. Although therefore a thing may generally belong 
to a class, its specific character by which vve usually 
distinguish the thing from other species or individuals of 
the same class is given to it by its 3yTPT. Thus though 

smoke may be generally said to be produced from fire, the 

specific and immediate cause of its production is the pre¬ 
sence of wet fuel, for it is wet fuel that, when ignited, in¬ 
variably gives out smoke. There is therefore an invariable 
concomitance between wee fuel-and smoke, for the smoke, 

being the immediate effect of wet fuel, cannot exist without 
its cause, the wet fuel. In other words tSJT is q I I cq 

and is the of It is not however a 

general rule that wet fuel exists wherever there is fire, for 
fire may exist on dry fuel or without any fuel at all, as in a 
red-hot iron ball. Therefore is jnot the sqprp 

of mf. Thus which is the 3VTTU of vrrr, that 

is the invariable condition on which the production of smoke 
depends, may be described as that 

is, it is more extensive than V 3F and less extensive than yr%. 
It'is intermediate between the two, and is in fact the differ¬ 
ence by which the range of vjjt is smaller than the range of 
gift If we take the figure on p. 283 it will correspond to the 
gnomon EKG, which added to the smaller square of smoke 
makes the larger one representing fire. When therefore we 
reason «r*<Tf , this 3VTP} invariably checks us. For 

if this syllogism is valid, 'JTT being the firor must be the 
grFTP of the -But is already shown to 

be the *rT<IP of ipi ; a fortiori 3tniNrT#T7»T must be 
the PTTTP of 3T§f. It is however shown to be the at-.gmr 
of The same thing thus becomes both 3TTTP and 

of 3N%, w'hich is absurd. Hence the inference qyat 
cannot be valid, that is, the fjj is not a 
but a scqHI-K. 

We can deduce the same conclusion by direct reasoning. 

is the VTPTP 0 : W and is the -UK-p of the 
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%^TnT. A fortiori Rt% is always the of ^r?T, and can never 
be a proper for inferring the since a tg must be 
always the c^rcq- of its 5RTW. A syllogism, therefore, having 
for its and 3% for its or RVZR, is rendered invalid on 
account of the presence of the STTfa, i. e. which 

being and may be expressed by the general 

formula, ^r^T^3TT^:. This is in fact the de¬ 

finition of given by Annambhatta , a definition which 
be has borrowed from UdayanUcarya. In a valid syllo¬ 
gism, such as <riwr there is no such 

because there 3T1% and ^ being and ^mnr respectively 
is not and The defini¬ 

tions of RTW&mt&R and mv&nRV&ZR given in the text are 
easily understood. The first is the quality of never being 
the sn^qrirf of any absolute negation co-existing with the 7TP2T, 
or more shortly, the property of never being absent where 
the is present. The second of course is just the opposite 
of this. 

10. T. D. notices four kinds of 3WVX *•—(1) that which co¬ 
vers the absolutely ,that is/universal- 
UpMhi kindS ° f ly ; (2) that which covers it only in that 
form in which it exists on the <T$T: (3) that 
which covers it only when it is associated with ; and 
lastly (4) that which exists in the independently, stre- 

is an instance of the first kind, because it co-exists 
with smoke everywhere. An instance of the second kind is 
(manifested colour) in the inference ^T*T: 

because co-exists with 3RT- 

only when it is accompanied by But this 

is not a necessary condition forSTW^TR of all kinds 
since it does not exist in is necessary 

for only that kind of STR^T which is possible in the case of a 
fbing like air, that is, the R'tRZf of external objects. Hence 
is an 3WJ for only, that is, 

as limited by a property (*?{$) residing in the viz. 

The third is still more complex. In the instance 
! ^^r? 3^^, wsnsr is the because the ^TT? 

is true of mR things only, and require* 
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to be limited by the qualification *TK. is a ' 

necessary condition for a thing being 3TW*T, only when 

the thing is a product, since though not a '4IW is 

both 3 T 3 W and 3TT%«T. is therefore the OTTm of the 

3 T f^ Tf g- of products, not of non-products, that is, it is 
*&s?nfH*&**m*. But in the above instance being 

the and s j ftd ra the *m3T, HR?* is 

Nilakantha here reads STnT«T^f T^WTaTT thus making 

instead of the T^T of the syllogis m and add s the 
remark arar 5P*r?t <t?iw h *hmmr xir-Fm vrerrw^- 
But this appears to be wrong, for the syllogism, 
as put by Nilakantha, will be an instance ofWCTircRE where 
§<j does not exist on the 7^, and not of iTPTfTW or itTPST^T 
f^gr. The appended comment is also incorrect, because ne 
jjtrrra- here is not because is not 

a qrsr^nr, but because the T'TIT-J itself cannot be a^ 'TSTTST. 
Another instance of this kind of 3TTTI is nRi?W : 

?UTO:, f ^r r cH^lg , ‘ the unborn son of the woman 

named Mitra is dark-coloured, because he is a son of Mitra 
like his elder brothers. Here sii^r-bd^ is an 3OTI because 
the dark colour is found only in those sons of Mitra who 
were born when their mother had eaten only vegetables and 
not ghee. Other sons of Mitra born after eating ghee are 
not dark-coloured, while eating of vegetables is not known 
to produce dark colour anywhere except in Mifrci‘s sons. 


The fourth kind of is smnTPTr Ttarmf where- 

is ^n# because only those knowable things that are 
M i^(and not 34HJ>dl*rR‘) are destructible. But again 
is a condition for only when the thing is a product; 

that is, it is the ^TTT% of <4 \4 fW 'gT W c^T^ where 

being neither the nor aq*$r*H is an Hence 

in this case the 3WT is 1 


1 For a fuller explanation of the doctrine of Tqrn§ sea B. P. 137-8 
and 8. M, loc . ciU Galo. ed* pp. 133-5. See also Appendix to thifc 
edition* 
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A reason is false where the negation of the thing to be 
proved is established by another proof, e. g. fire is cold as it 
is substance . Here coldness is the thing to be proved , and 
its negation is hotness which is cognized by touch-perception. 
Hence the reason is futile. 

1. The special characteristic of ^TPJtThas been already ex¬ 
plained in distinguishing it from * 

ditteTreason COntra ' Annambhatta defines it as ‘ a designed 
to prove a *rrc*T, the negation of which is 
ascertained by another and presumably a more authoritative 
proof; 7 for if the other proof is not stronger, it will not 
prevail and the first will not be or contradicted. 

Annambhattas definition of 3Tr3cT is in conformity with 
the opinion of the ancient school that the knowledge of the 
obtained by the other proof must be a certain and 
right knowledge ( 3 WE TE.) Raghunatha Siromani and other 
moderns, however, think that it need not be 
definition wmwtwi MTOT- 1 , of which Annam¬ 
bhattas definition is only a paraphrase, is simple and toler¬ 
ably correct ; but it requires one important qualification, 
viz a in order to prevent it from applying in the 

case of an sm. Thus when we say 

the same 3RT will have the i, e. in one 

part ( ), and in another partte<?n^£^r); 

and yet the inference will not be SHTOrT. It is therefore de¬ 
clared that in ^TTPOTf the ascertainment of ^TTtfiPTnr must be 
with respect to the whole and not a part of it only. 
The complete definition therefore is 

The varieties of this STpJcT are enumerated, according 
as the thing apprehended by the other proof is C RT, or *nw- 
or and according as the other proof is 
mr, or 3T*?. 2 


1 Beo Note under See. 54 p. 307 Supra , 

$ BhlmScSrya : NyQya-ko$u, 2nd«d. p 554. 
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2. It may be remarked by the by that there exists much 
confusion as to the correct reading of 
Correct reading . among different copies and 

commentators, probably owing to the 
doubt whether there can be a of S’Gupq-; but there 

ought to be no reasonable doubt on the point after what 
has been already said as to the perception of qualities. 1 


3 The five “ fallacious reasons ’! having been explained, 
we may now take a brief survey of all of 
A classification ^ em together, in order to understand, if 
O/ the fallacies. possible ° whafc general principle underlies 

the classification given in the text and with what limita- 
tions it is to be accepted. In the first place, even a cursory 
glance will show that the five pms do not exhaust all 
the kinds of fallacies that are liable to be committed in the 
course of reasoning. They are professedly l^mms only, 
that is, fallacies of the or middle term of the syllogism. 
But our daily experience shows that the other terms, the 
major and the minor , are equally capable of hiding fallacies 
of their own, even though the middle be faultless. The two 
Illicit Processes of major and minor in English logic are 
distinctly fallacies of this latter kind. Again there are other 
fallacies which are as it were extra-logical, and which can* 
not be said to belong to particular terms, either because a 
premise is false in fact though correct in form as in a 
Petitio Principii , or because the argument is totally irrele¬ 
vant, as in an JgncratiO El&nchi. What place is provided 
for these in Sanskrit logic ? Or is it that they were not re¬ 
garded as fallacies in India ? The latter case is certainly 
not possible, for an argument once invalid is invalid wher* 
ever you go. So that either these fallacies must be includ¬ 
ed in some one or other of the five classes of men¬ 

tioned above, or there must be a separate group or 
groups of fallacies not alluded to by Annambhatta. A 
perusal of the standard works on Nyaya shows that both 
surmises are partially true. Like the fcsrrows some writers 
treat of other kinds of smrrers also, such as a and a 

which are as much fallacies as the and 

many of which hare their exact equivalents in English 


3 See Note 2 under Sec. 43 p. IS* Supra . 
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logic. And that is just; as it should be, for if the is 
liable to be mis-conceived and mis-stated, so are the 
the and the Many of these 3TPTR3S and especially 

those of are enumerated in old works. 1 Again Gotama 

mentions numerous fallacies of argument under the.two heads 
of srrm and of which the tccrnTTOs form only a sub¬ 

division. Apart from these there are found in practice many 
complex cases of bad reasoning such as 3*t*5T?*n3PT, 
and Strictly speaking therefore the so-called ff^WRTs 

mentioned in Nijaya manuals form only a part of the possi¬ 
ble fallacies. 


4. A little consideration however will show that all the 
varieties of 3TPTT^r can be reduced to a 
All fallacies re- A fallacy, in whatever part of 

bhasas . the syllogism it may lie, can by stating 

the syllogism in a logical form be reduced 
to some improper use of the middle term in one or both the 
premises. The middle term , being the link which connects 
the subject and the predicate of the conclusion, determines 
in fact the character of the whole syllogism ; and so if the 
latter is invalid the invalidity must in one way or another 
^arise from some defect in the connecting link. Not that 
other parts of the syllogism may not be faulty, but the 
faults can, by re-stating the syllogism in a suitable form* 
be transferred to the middle term. This is rendered much 
easier in the Sanskrit syllogism than in the English, owing 
to,the peculiar form of the former. The chief thing re¬ 
quired for a valid sTsffilld in Sanskrit is a correct ; 

and a which is composed of three constituent ele- 

me uts, t T$T?rr, and amir, is correct only when its three 

components are faultless Hence all the faults of a syllo¬ 
gism must belong to some one of these three things. When 
the fault lies in the T^-mcTT or tgaT, it is of course a 
Proper. The fault lies in only when the or minor 
t0rm is a totally unreal thing, such as or when it 

is a thing on which thef5 does not reside. Either way the 
7 * or middle term cannot be predicated of the minor, and the 
two oases fall under suwnftn* and respectively. 


1 See for instances of these ^yaya*Bindu-Tik^ Bibb Ind p. 91 et. seq. 
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A third case occurs in English logic, namely that of Illicit • 
Process of minor in which the term is undistributed in the 
premise, though distributed in the conclusion. But this 
case is not possible in the Sanskrit syllogism, because there" 
as has been already pointed out,' the <rar or minor term is 
always universal. The minor premise, i. e. the grpm p r, be¬ 
ing always in the universal affirmative, the minor term is 
never undistributed in the premise. Lastly when the fault 
lies in the suttft, it can always be traced to a K e f or a 

5. Leaving aside all material or non-Logical fallacies 

„ „ . . - which are ultimately reducible to some 
pean Logic . tault m the ^TTfcT, the strictly Logical or 

formal fallacies recognized by European 
logicians fall under four heads. 1. Undistributed middle, 2. 
the two Illicit Processes ( of major and minor), 3. Negative 
premises for affirmative conclusion and vice versa, and 4. 
four or more terms. 2 Now the first of these expressly per¬ 
tains to the middle term, while the Illicit Processes have 
been shown to be impossible in Sanskrit. The Illicit major 
is impossible, because if the major terra is to be distributed 
in the conclusion, the conclusion must be negative • but a 
negative conclusion is inadmissible in Nyaya logic. An 
Elicit minor would require an undistributed minor term in 
the promise which is also impossible in Sanskrit. The 
other two kinds are resolvable into Ambiguous Middle. All 
e semi-logical fallacies also come under Ambiguous Middle. 

So all possible fallacies are reduced to three classes, non- 
irw?/ 1 f^facws coming under armrfrr, the Undistributed: 
Middle and the Ambiguous Middle. Of these the Undistri¬ 
buted Middle is not possible in Sanskrit, as the amlhnw 
which corresponds to the major premise is always in the 
form of a universal proposition, and must have a universal 

middI ® f°f lts sul >i°of- But more of this later. The Ambigu¬ 
ous Middle is nothing more than an or W 

Thus we see that all fallacies are ultimately reducible to 
some defect in the or middle term. The same can be 

1 8eo Note on p. 874, Supra. 

% Whately : Elements of Logic, Bk. Ill, $ 2. 
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shown to hold good in the English syllogism if all the 
moods are reduced to the only valid and proper moo 
Barbara . 

6 . Now let us consider the fallacies mentioned in the older; 

works on Nyaya, which do not apparently 

Fallacies mention- ~ *■-*” 5nT7TB 


ed in old works . 


W UI wu x* ywyw'j - 

belong to the The twenty-four OTTrTs 
mentioned by Gotama' are nothing more- 
than arguments based on false analogy or false distinction 

and can be easily reduced to 6 v 

nfcnjPTRs or points where an adversary can be caught; 
defeated, some like aad m* are me ely 

tricks usually resorted toby a disputant in ordertoconfound 
his rival, and which his rival is ta ^ t0 

at once. Others like ******* 

are only possible m long-con mue » 

and hay. nothing to 

lectical lapses rather than ,, h of Rhetoric, net 

”“»• point,’ viz. 

khz 

are manifestly cases where the disputant s in 

himself and his conclusion does not therefore lollow iro n 

occurs where he employs on. If m 
ggtjnpj and another In the OTlS. All these are oases of 
OTiwihr If. The fallacies proper are theteforo molud^^^ 
the last named Similar^ t 

that there can be no WIXI* or mrenrera 

from the tsrWW. o»l»w or a misleading miner 0 _ 

emmfi™. sonnrrare or false generalisation isn ojhingba t 
Sfror JfiW sot «, and to inclnded in aAtolftw ' 
SSXf aleo falls 

is not a inr in itself, bat act. by vitiatuagtbe <n» ^ 
f^q*: ^r^TaS^f^Tci the examp Q * we say 

becausTneither ««r nor exists on *r. 

^ tha nmn pass- 
because TRTPrtrn being doubtful in^__ 

1 6. B. V, 1,1 ; *ndT. D.t>. «*• 
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ing in the street, the is not ftftmttrercrcc. All such 

-cases of false or doubtful instances give rise to KcT^mlr 
and go under or 5TT%^. There are some miscellane¬ 
ous fallacies such as ^TWr^T%f% etc. which are 

%gs under different names. Lastly the complex fallacies 
known as and are only series of 

two or more invalid syllogisms. In this way the five^Fmrrg's 
named in the text can be shown to include all the possible 
cases of fallacious arguments. 


7. The narrowing down of the circle of fallacies to the 
single bead of has the great advan¬ 
ce fivefold clasli°^ * age °f facilitating their detection. In the 
.fication. English syllogism you have firstto examine 

all the three terms separately, then the 
form of each premise, and then the material truth of 
the major premise. In Sanskrit you ha\e only to look to a 
single term, namely the fg, and see whether it possesses all 
the five requisites of a good If it lacks any one of them 
you can at once pronounce that the argument is-invalid. 
Then find out which requisite is wanting. If qsnmR is 
absent, the fallacy is either zxvsmiTWZ or If 

is wanting, it is 3RTPTRVT or If 

is not found, it is or cUl^RT%^[. In 

*3^ the sqTnt is just the opposite of that assumed, and 
hence you will find both w&XW&f and not only 

absent, but actually reversed, that is, you will find 
Wtqv&lTrrf and The last two %RT*rrcrs are only 

special cases of false or imperfect generalization. Of these 
varieties the two that are most insidious and occur most fre¬ 
quently in practice are and jfi^* and as these are 

caused by incorrect generalization, you have only to state the 
sqrmr in the form already provided or ^ srsr—cRT 

•and then see whether the ssnYir as stated is warranted by ex¬ 
perience. If it is not, it is and the syllogism is in¬ 

valid. In the Aristotelian syllogism the multiplication of 
rfigures and moods only breeds confusion and makes the de¬ 
tection of fallacies often difficult. The NaiyUyihas,' profiting 
.by the vast resources of the Sanskrit language, have con¬ 
siderably minimised this difficulty by providing asingle form 
syllogism which is both the simplest and the most elas- 
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the same time. It is capable of conveying even the' 
most complex ideas in the fewest words possible. For ex¬ 
ample nothing is more difficult in English than to obvert a 
proposition, that is, to change an affirmative into negative 
and ace versa; and yet in Sanskrit you can do this 
at once by simply adding to the word. This has 

enabled the Naiyayikas to dispense with all negative moods 
and thus reduce the syllogism to the single form Barbara. 1 
They have thereby avoided all fallacies arising from non¬ 
distribution of terms. In this way they have narrowed the 
circle of formal fallacies to the single case of ‘ ambiguous * 
middle, ’ and reduced all ma'erial fallacies to a or 

smR: ?*nnr. 



8. It is a useful exercise to convert the Aristotelian and 
„ . „ . the Sanskrit syllogisms into each other. 

yayika ami Aristo- L '/ ley ^ ave ea °k its special characteris- 
telian syllogisms. tics, and allowance must be made for 
them tefore an English syllogism is con¬ 
verted into Sanskrit or vice versa. The principal rule of 
conversion is, “ Always reduce an English syllogism to the 
form Barbara before converting, it into Sanskrit, and 
conversely when a Sanskrit htht is to be put into an English 
garb, make such modifications as are necessary to put it in 
the most natural form sanctioned by the rules of English 
logic. ” In a valid argument the rule may be sometimes 
ignored without much inconvenience, but when the argu¬ 
ment is fallacious, its neglect is likely to mislead the stu¬ 
dent by making the detection of fallacies difficult. The most 
striking difference between English and Sanskrit logic 
is the absence in the latter of any distinction correspond¬ 
ing to the formal and material fallacies, or as Aristotle 
termed them, fallacies in dictione (in form) and those extra 
dictionem (outside form). The reason of this has been already 
explained. The form of the Sanskrit syllogism is so strict and 
circumscribed that am argument put into it is at. once reduced 
to a mere mathematical equation. The chance of any fallacy 
lurking in words is therefore reduced to a minimum Wha~ 
tely divides the formal fallacies into two groups, one of 


1 Vide Note p. 274, Supra. 
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purely logical, comprising the two Illicit processes and the 
Undistributed middle and the other of Ambiguous middle , 
called semi-logical. We have seen that fallacies of the first 
group are totally absent in Sanskrit since they are strictly 
formal. The semi-fcrmal or semHogicalfallacy of ambiguous 
middle is found, exactly because it is partly material ; and 
even that, when stated in Sanskrit, assumes the character 
of a material fallacy, namely The ambiguity of 

the middle term becomes the in Sanskrit, and when 

• once that : 3HTn^r is ascertained, we immediately know that the 
cqTTH' is^rrreiTcr, which is a material fallacy. Not that no 
formal fallacies are possible in Sanskrit. There are some of 
them of the kind known in English as the fallacy of four terms 
or paronymous terms; but when analysed they are reduced to 
^either or 

9. Now we shall illustrate our remarks by a fewexamples**- 
I. Take, an Illicit Process of Major ' 
Examples of Eng - Whatever is universally believed is true ; 
hsh sglloglsms • God’s existence is notuniversallybelieved; 

.’. It is not true. 

Or stated more simply ; 

All universally- believed things are true ; 

God’s existence is not a universally-believed thing; 

God’s existence is not true. 

This is an invalid mood ( A E E ) of the first figure and 
the major term *true ? is distributed in the conclusion but un¬ 
distributed in the premise. As we must have all affirmative 
propositions in Sanskrit, obvert the minor premise and the 
conclusion in the above ; so we have :— 

All universally believed things are true ; 

God’s existence is a not-universally-believed thing 
God’s existence is a not-true ( untrue ) thing. 

Translated into Sanskrit this will run : — 

fcrf^T^ or rcrensnrra; i 

re re ri re rer t i 
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,, f* 6 it W jn Kee n that the amt is not proper because 
,, 6 wo ‘ erms in it do not correspond to If and ^rar. But 
i»^ eD era l P r °P°sition is true ; hence its correct ar fd^fe - 
^ ; that is, 

whi ch is the in the syllogism here is ^Mf^|igr - 

t. e. ^mr^nwr. Thus the If in this syllogism 
s hejnw of and not as ifc always ig in 

valid syllogism ; hence it is ^PTriW or f Or 

a :lV translafcin S the syllogism into Sanskrit, we may supply 
S °I our own that will suit it, namely q'gr t re q Rug r- 
uHere' if we had ^ny 
where the co-existed for certain 

*^he i*** 01 ^’ the ^acy have been 

^rUTTOT. How the 5cmT>^ of this latter amt is ^ ** 

CT5T ^qrrtpra-^u:, which when retranslated into English 
becomes : AH true things are universally believed ”1 but 
this is not the true converse of the major premise already 
«iven, and hence it is false. Thus an Illicit process of major 
ln .English becomes anvqc3rrf%^ in Sanskrit; while a sgpar- 
7 ^.?’ wllen converte d into English will be either an 
«?«£ major or a material fallacy, named by Whately the 
fallacy of undue assumption. 

II- Take now an example of an “ ambiguous middle. 
.All angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 
A B C is an angle of a triangle ; 

• • A B C is equal to two right angles. 

This is called a Fallacy of Division and Composition, be- 
* - the ™ lddle term > ‘ angles of a triangle ’ is taken collec- 
ly ln the nia 3 or and distributively in the minor premise. 
In Sanskrit it will be =— 

flw^roiprTT: i 
fif'it vri%pr^;i uir*n«; i 

u 1 ^ f^%nirr%mr: cprom^ Tttrm E r utmr r: i 


‘ h »°"ce appears by 
S l ng fche ^ correctly tr* u? 

The real *5 is not °#or simply but 

5fW, which does not exist on the <T$T; hence the |j is 
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Or you can say that the real is iirafOTre$rcT3?N 
•UTRJrKcsr, which is not OT^arrcq- 5 and then the fallacy will 
be 


III. Take another example of an “ ambiguous middle, 
nailed Fallacia accidentis or Fallaciaa dido secundum quid 1 
ad dictum simpliciter :— 

What is bought in the market is eaten ; 

Raw meat is bought in the market ; 


.% Raw meat is eaten. 

Which converted into Sanskrit becomes 


wM 1 

Here the is and the sitf? is incorrect because- 

there is an implied condition mH. In the orig- 

inal, the middle term, ‘a thing bought in the market’implies 
in the major premise " as to its substance only,in the 
minor “as to its condition and circumstances.” It is therefor© 
ambiguous. 

IV. Take this argument in a circle.— 

Every rule has exceptions ; 

This is a rule ; 

This rule ( viz. that every rule has exceptions ) 
has exceptions. 

Some rules have no exceptions. 

In Sanskrit it will be?— 

4 reqrrrai# arr^rcr 1 

Td: \ 

This is because there is no on which 

both^nw and are known to be absent. 


Y. Take another case of an Ambiguous middle. 
Water is liquid ; 

Ice is water; 




Notes. 

Ice is liquid. 

This is equal to :— 

srsJtaraTfi; i 

?rar trirraHsn? i 

This is also Hr-Tran, for we know that g Tg fo t ra resides on 
e nrq-^f ^vqpr 1R r w here there is no 5 ^ 3 *. 

VI. Take this syllogism in the third figure :— 

All books are liable to err ; 

Ail books are human productions ; 

.*• All human productions are liable to err. 
Here the conclusion is right but it does not follow from 
the premises, the only legitimate conclusion from them 
being Some human productions etc.,’ when it will be Darapti 
in the Third Figure. The fallacy is Illicit Minor. Translated 
into Sanskrit, the above syllogism will be :— 

5TTn-^-^.ldUld i 

I 

n=r *ra fra fra i 

This is clearly Hlhllti^. 

VII. Lastly take this stock instance of Undistributed 
Middle :— 

All is not gold that glitters ; 

Glass glitters 5 
Glass is not gold. 

= Some things that glitter are not gold ; 

Glass is a thing that glitters : 

Glass is not gold. 

= sprat ?T gwir 1 
\ 

q-=T ^ ?r^TT#r^ rT3* cRT ! 

Here the cTTTR is because there is no on 

^hich is absent, and hence the fallacy is 

42 
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10. To convert a Sanskrit syllogism into English is much 
easier because there you have the argu- 
■krit Syllogism. men ^ already put into a syllogistic form. 

I. Thus take for example :— 

uTwnn othw i 

ur ur fwr www i 

This is wwfe with fwfq^r as 3qnv, and will become 
in English :— 



Animal-killing is sinful; 

A sacrifice is killing of an animal; 

A sacrifice is sinful. 

Here if you insert ‘ all ’ before the subject in the mijor 
premise, it becomes false, and the fallacy is that of undue 
assumption; or the word 4 killing ’ may be said to be used 
in two different senses in the major and minor premises, 
when it is ‘ambiguous middle ’ or‘the fallacy of four terms. ’ 
If you do not insert 4 all ’ in the major premise, then it is "a 
fallacy of Undistubuted middle. 

II. Or take an f&renvr-W?mrwrj;: — 


npjrri%«rvPT i 

Which in English is equal to 


All living things have motion • 
Our body is a living thing ; ’ 

'• Our body has motion. 


Here the major term is not distributed in the premise 

.nd hence the fallacy la an Illicit prccc, of iZ 

illustrations given in this as w Q n • «. / , J ,, 0 

•„ r . “ “ tms as W ®H as m the last preceding 

“ ,° J” h ° W tha * no hard and f ast rule can be laid down 
correspondence of any tfwww with any particular 
English fallacy or Itisthe mode 0 f 0 onversl£ 

that tames them, and cases often occur in which the 
rZ^ Wh6n C ° nVerted differen tly gives different 
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Comparison is the immediate Cause of Analogy. Analogy is 
•Ihe knowledge of the connection of a name with the object 
denoted by it. The knowledge of similarity is its proximate 
Cause. The recollection of an authoritative direction is the 
intermediate operation. 

3. The third kind of proof Is Comparison which is ‘the 

Analogy and Com- “ diate cause of the apprehension (3T5- 
partson. ^ ' known as Analogy. Analogy is de¬ 

fined as ‘the knowledge of the relation ex¬ 
isting between a name (^n-wnt) and the thing denoted 
•by it (^TT-nwj^rpar:). The immediate cause of this is the 
knowledge of the similarity of KW with aft, which is there¬ 
fore called stow. The process of acquiring this srvriTW may 
be described thus = A man who has never seen a gayal, nor 
knows what it is like, is told by some forester ( who being 
daily familiar with gayals is 3Tra ‘ worthy to be believed ’) 
that a gayal ( Bos Gaveas ) is like a cow. He then goes to a 
forestand there sees a strange animal unknown to him before. 
He then perceives in that animal some resemblance to the 
•cow which of course he knows full well. The perception 
of this similarity with the cow reminds him of the former 
direction ( ) of the forester that a gayal is like 

a cow. Then, combining this reminiscence with his actual 
perceptive knowledge of similarity between the cow and 
the new animal, he at last concludes that the animal which 
he sees before him as a gayal. This last cognition namel- 

This is a gayal " is the S’Tfmf, for it is a knowledge of 
the denotative relation of the word gayal with the object 
perceived. “ This is a gayal ( apt jt=pt:) ’* means “ This 
object bears the name, or is denoted by the name gayal 

that is, there exists between this 
object and the word gayal the relation of denotation 

This relation is the and the know¬ 

ledge of it is STfwra. Two previous cognitions are required 
to produce this svfaw, namely, the verbal knowledge of 
the forester’s directun ( wsf ) and the actual 

perception of the resemblance to the cow that was existing 
in the animal gayal . 
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2. Both these previous cognitions are indispensable to a- 

valid analogy ; but the question still re- 
■ The Proximate ma ins which of these is the -UTOT of 

and which is that is, which is 

more immediate, and which is only accessory. The ancient 
and the modern schools of Naiyayikas are diametrically op¬ 
posed on this point ; the former, i. e . the ancients, regard 
^Tcr^T^PTT^TR‘ as the 3RHT and as while 

the moderns prefer just the opposite view. The recollec¬ 
tion of the is of course the =qr<I R according 

to both. Annambhatta here evidently accepts the view of 
the moderns, for he expressly says that the i. e . 

the <4ii i. ^<4M rU is the of STnRTcT. He does 
not however seem to follow the moderns in taking the exact 
form of the to be nWT ttwt^TT^T:, and not 3PT or 

the difference between the two being that 
the second cognition would inform him that the particular 
object alone is denoted by gayal , while the first conveys that 
the whole class of which that object is an individual is. 
denoted by the name gayal . Visvanatha , who is a modern 
in tolOy says *T ^TrSlrP I 

Although the of i s declared to be 

the it is not the sole 3Ror, for an sttotW may 

arise even from a knowledge of dissimilarity or a mere pecu¬ 
liarity. Hence S.^a divides ^rirr ) into three 

kinds : 1 i3Iu^3RrRn^TlT^R- 

=r. ‘ TO, is of three 

kinds, viz. the knowledge of an atnimal possessing (l)a 
similarity, (2) a peculiar property or ( 3 ) a dissimilarity. ’ 
ifiwsfr W: is an example of the first kind; that of the 
second is ( a rhinoceros has one 

horn adorning its nose); the example of a dissimilarity 
would be ; n s 5TR^f^mm^5^nn^TvrT : ( a camel does 
not possess a level back and a short neck like a horse). Thq 
word ini.- 7 ! in the text is therefore to be taken as illus¬ 
trative ( ) of the other, two. 


1 S. M- Calc. od. p, 78. 
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LIX] 

In accepting and as independent proofs 

Annambhatta follows Gotama. The Faz- 
. Comparison as an * ■« n ., . ,, 

^dependent proof. se ^ l ^ as & s well as the Savikhyas do not 

accept as a separate proof. They 

include it under HjfRTn. Vacaspati explains this view 
thus siir usrcr. i dt it 

^^ ^SivMci tll'Hm ?RT I qvjv Pt* 

^l 1 nre^r fit <r^ qng-p 

*TRipr I 1 

The Naiyayikas reply to this argument may be given in 
U akantm s words i 

^m cg^'naTfrf!f<?rt r Jfwm* smiuT^^ftRTg--- i mtR cuirt- 
jrrwRvomg The srwr as 

_ 5 *med by the l'aisesikus would be 3W mtr 1 

i mg m? nrer^t mr umTmRnRRm . But our daily 

experience tells us that such a anft is not necessarily true 

nor is it essential for the knowledge that a certain word 
denotes a certain-object. Hence is different from ^ 
ihe fact is that, the concepts derived from analogy' are 
generally approximate or tentative only, not positive like 
. Os0 f Perception or inference. They are very useful 
in pratical life, and a distinct proof must be assumed to 
•account for them. Udayanacarya from whom Annambhatta 
has borrowed his definition of sqftft has made this clear 
m the following verse in Kusumanjalv■— 

*N«-'rer ttr^: ^imr.- ^tIrt r? i 

The certain knowiedge (qfrftt) of ^ftr^vr is regard- 
i?hVr A D independent proof RRR, because it 
cepHon b btained by any ot her known proof such as Per - 


Sect. LIX. 

™° rd r ° Smt , ence spoken b y authority. Authority is 
person who speaks truth. Sentence is a group of words, e 

meaJnaT P * * P™r\ of con te yn 

J*™1° ' /° l f er J S a con wntion made by God that a certa 
sense be understood from a certain word. 


1 SZimkhya-Tat. K. p, 278. 

S Kus. Cowell’s Ed. Ill, 8. and 81. 
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1. The author now proceeds to the fourth proof, Word. 

It is defined as “the sentence or proposition' 
ord ‘ of (uttered by) a credible or authorita¬ 

tive person. ” An ‘authoritative person’ (3TT?r) again is “ he 
who speaks the truth.” Truth. ( = TSTPJjfrs'U:) is “ an 

object as it exists in reality.” The verbal knowledge (^Tr^rtr'-j) 
of truth is the representation of a thing just as it exists. A 
proposition teWZ) which conveys such true verbal knowledge 
is and he who asserts sue i a proposition is P'gT'T- 

=??ET or -3UR. V. "V. therefore defines an stir as nw=rnF*mr- 
^* 1 1q < 1 nrfM^i, * he who conveys a 

meaning (fflrW), that is the subject of a true verbal 
knowledge concerning the sense of the sentence uttered’; that 


is, a person is 3Tr<T when the words spoken by him convey 
and a is when it accords com¬ 

pletely with the external reality of things. These definitions of 
3TTfT and 3VfT«r are very characteristic because they clearly 
show that according to Naiyayikas the ultimate test of the- 
truth of verbal knowledge was not the authority attaching 
to the speaker himself, but the fact of his words being in 
harmony with the reality of things. Having defined an stTH', 
the author defines a as “a collocation of words such as 
‘ Bring a cow, ’ ” while a word is “that which possesses the- 
power ( ) of conveying a meaning. ” 


2. These definitions of a *rm and a Tf are very impor- 

tanfc ’ because they embody a particular 
MimKihsu ‘theories theory ?rr^tu' which distinguishes 

of verbal knowledge, the Naiyayikas from other schools, and. 

which has become the subject of several 
interminable controversies. The Naiyayikas are on this point 
particularly opposed to the Mimamsakas who hold the doc¬ 
trine of T?WW*-4<4fvr5T% 5Tr%:, while the Naiyayikas maintain 
the contrary view, eng 

3. The Mimamsd theory of the import of propositions is 

rather ; oomplicated. Along with the gram- 
covtrasted theories Brians they hold that the verb is the prin¬ 
cipal word in a proposition ( su^qiHilUPr 

*03*1), because it is the verb that forms the copula as it were 
to connect a number of words into a sentence. If one only saya- 
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irm^, we can make nothing out of those disconnected 
words; but as soon as the verb *T^JTcT is added, the whole 
forms a connected proposition conveying the idea of Deva- 
datta’s motion to the town. The idea of motion is the chief 
significance of the sentence, the word and simply 

serving to specify and define as it were that motion. 
denotes 4 motion ' in general ; the addition of limits 

the sense to the motion of a particular individual, while the 
further addition of HTTCT still more restricts this limited mo¬ 
tion of an individual to one in a particular direction and 
towards a particular place. The whole sentence thus means 

in which T%3T is the 

while the other two expressions simply act as limiting 
qualifications. All the words of a sentence are interdepen¬ 
dent, because the predicate is too vague and general to convey 
any sense unless otherwise determined, while the substan¬ 
tives and other words are nearly subordinate members of 
the sentence. By themselves the words of a sentence import 
nothing, but placed in the sentence they denote the fiferc as. 
happening in a particular thing. Thus re alone signifies no¬ 
thing, but when we join re*?; with sure, we at once know it 
to be that is, we know re not 

independently, but only as standing in some relation to the 
action of ‘bringing. ’ When each word is thus apprehended, 
as related in some way to the rik*rr, we get the meaning of 
the whole sentence in the form of that f^rr as conditioned 
and particularized by the several substantives. This doctrine 
is expressed by saying r%qTRre ^n%:, or as Annam- 

hhatta puts it at the end of his commentary, ??TCT*( T%qr- > 

' srfrFftra’ 

4. The followers of Ootama , adds T. D., deny the neces¬ 
sity of thus apprehending each word separately before 
combining thtem in a sentence, when the meaning of 
the whole sentence can as well be conveyed at once 
in the form of the collective sense of all the words ; that is„ 
according to Naiyayikas the resides inthe3T*re itself, and 
not in the Single words, say they* like re, re etc.,, 

convey no sense, not because they are^FU?re, but because the 
three requisites of smqsfte, namely arr^^nr, tfRTO and *fr*rer, 
are not satisfied. A proposition or sentence is nothing but 
number of significant words fcrore) which possess 3T*ET3^T> 


X 
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and : rTHR; and the collective meaning of such words 
^will be appereliended even though there be no in 

the sentence, e. g. sFfSsari ^TR.*, which designates 

a king in the town of Kaiichi without attributing any 
action to him. Similarly we say although no f§CTT- 

can be supplied there •; for the only possible verbs 
applicable to 3PT : vZWjV. are ^TT*cT or ( stiIr ) =rnrR, but the 
first is inapplicable, as there is no specification in ^TcTT: of 
any particular time, past, present or future, while 
is inappropriate, because ‘time’ is unknowble- by human 
beings. There can therefore be no %qrcqr in WT : and 

yet the words convey a sense because the above three requi¬ 
sites are satisfied. According to Mimamsakas and grammarians 
a proposition is that is, 

would be interpreted as But 

the above example shows that this is not always possible; 
and therefore in such cases a proposition is svrm^^r^rrir- 
W??: only, that is, the illustration would mean ^RS^nr- 
$1 to 5T cPJfSP. The consequence of this nice dis¬ 
tinction is that according to Mimdmsakas a 
or T is alone legitimate, while a i ^1'^ 

which they call 3T2RP, has no independent significance, and 
•can exist only as a part of another ^npr. The 

Naiyaijikas of course consider both kinds of sentences equally 
significant and independent. Hence the definition of a ^PFT 


in the text is (sTtE) which implies, as V. V. says, 

that ^rrf^ VTR: * Verbal knowledge is 

obtained not from one word (such as a Srarflro ) but from 
all the words together.’ 

5. On a proper analysis it will be found that a proposition 
consists or a subject, a predicate and a copula. The predicate 
is always resolvable into an attribute residing in the subject 
and the copula is the connecting link showing the relation 
that exists between the subject and tbo attribute predicated 
of it. Thus in the sontenoe “Man is mortal”, the attribute 
of mortality is predicated of man, and the verb is the copula 
connecting the two. In or J ii Rgf hgf we 

denote substantives possessing attributes. Tliis view is 
very similar to the Naiyayika doctrine. 
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and 3T3T3; and the collective meaning of such words 
will be apperehended even though there be no in 

the sentence, e. g. T 3 S 33 W 5 pr which designates 
a king in the town of ICahchl without attributing any 
action to him. Similarly we say 33= although no T 3 OT- 

can be supplied there ; for the only possible verbs 
applicable to 3m 3T3T: are 3T% or ( 3133 ) =n 33 t, but the 
first is inapplicable, as there is no specification in 3 m mj?TT: of 
any particular time, past, present or future, while 
is inappropriate, because ‘time’ is unknowble by human 
beings. There can therefore be no T% 3 r ?33 in 3 m and 

yet the words convey a sense because the above three requi¬ 
sites are satisfied. According to Mitniamsakas and grammarians 
a proposition is 3Tc3$ig'*S3T3%s33r, that is, 33 f frnr|'ff 3373 
would be interpreted as But 

the above example shows that this is not always possible; 
and t herefore in such cases a proposition is 333 T 333 § , i 53 f 3 - 
only, that is, the illustration would mean : 33 r 3 S , frf 3 - 
3TF3TT-E3rCT-'^siTcfr The consequence of this nice dis¬ 

tinction is that according to Mimumsakas a f%mr 3 r-T-qrq (33 
or I3fvjqid-q is alone legitimate, while a i%^;i«rgT 3 sP 3353 
which they call stsfor?, has no independent significance, and 
can exist only as a part of another fzjT 3 r 3 T v T 3 ; 3133 The 
Naiyayikas of course consider both kinds of sentences equally 
•significant and independent. Hence the definition of a 3 T 33 
in the t ext is 33^3f : , which implies, as V V says 

W«*l *Rmii» ^ ■ Verbal knouledge is 

obtained not from one word fsnob no \ „ 

oil the words together.' “ ° mVKn '™ > b “* 


5. On a proper enaiysis it win be found that a proposition 
consists of . subject, .p„ d i 0ale and a copula. The prod,cate 
6 j uf yB re ,° Va > e an attribute residing in the subject 

and the copula ,s the connecting iink showing the relation 

that exists between the .object and the attribute predicated 
ofrt. Thus 1 . the ..ntenoe “Men i. m„,W, the attribute 
of mortality is predicated of man, a„d the yerh ie the oopula 
connecting the two. In Ww u^e, or 
denote substantives possessing attributes. Tllis view 
very similar to the Naiyayika doctrine. 
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word and an object, that always serves to revive the - 
memory of that object (whenever the word is spoken). ’ This 
definition, says Nilakantka , is purposely made vague so as to 
apply to 3 T1%, whether it is regarded as an independent 
as the Mimdmsakas do, or whether it is identified with the 
will that makes the convention, as the Naiydyikas hold. The 
Mimomsaka's arguments for regarding as a separate 
are summed up in the couplet:— 

r%^vrRr^ rt^r n 

Poiuer is not a subs'a nee as qualities inhere ( in them ) ; it is 
also distinct from qualities and. actions. It resides in genus 
and other categories. It must therefore be regarded as a 
separate category. 

The Naiyayikas however refuse to recognize 3TT% as a 
separate category on the ground that, as each substance e. g. 

etc. is the object of several 3TT%s, to accept the 
independent existence of them all would involve 
3 TT% is therefore properly speaking only apoiver in a word to 
denote the meaning imposed upon it by divine or human 
will. 

8. But the question still remains where this 317% 

is apprehended. In other words, what does 
ries° nfliCtin9 the °' a word like ^ denote primarily : the objeo 
jar, or the common property jar-wess that 
resides in it, or both together? This is an important question 
as it lies at the basis of the several antagonistic theories of 
proposed by different schools. The opinions on this 
point are as various and numerous as opinions can possibly 
be on any single topic. Of these views four are the most 
important, namely and 

The first is adopted by the Mimamsakas , the second by 
modern Naiyayikas t the third by ancient Naiyayikas , and 
the last belongs to the BauddhasI The advocates of each of 
these views look at the significant word from different stand¬ 
points. When one says ^Rrm^qr, the speaker undoubtedly 
desires the thing, jar, and not the class-notion, jar-rzess, to 




1 Mammata : Kavya-PrahUba Bom. Ed. Ch. II. p. 80. 
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bh brought to him. That the sqT% ‘ jar’ must be somehow 
or other implied by the word ^ is therefore necessary, for' 
unless it is so implied the hearer can never fetch the object. 
Modern Naiyayikas rely on this simple fact, and say that the 
word ^T3f primarily denotes the The capacity of 

being the subject of any act ( ) resides in the 

concrete object cqi% alone, and hence it is the 5qi% on 
which the ^«fecT is made. But there are insuperable objections 
to this view. If ^ denotes a particular we would 

require as many separate words as there are jars in the world 
and the on each would have to be learnt separately a& 
they can have no connection with each other. As a matter 
of fact however there is only one word and when we • 
once know its significance as expressing a we 

apply it to denote all objects having that shape. therefore 

denotes not a particular bat the property 

W&x. Further the word ^ conveys many notions besides 
that of the sqf% ; it implies that the thing denoted belongs 
to a particular class of substances having some common 
properties, and it also distinguishes the 3Tl% from other 
dissimilar substances. Thus the word performs three • 
functions ; it points out a particular object jar, it signifies 
that the particular jar is similar to all the jars in the world 
and it distinguishes that jar from all other things, such as 
stones, walls and trees. When we say dt we at once denote 
the *fr=*n%, the class-notion and the peculiarity *TfW- 
which distinguishes a cow from other animals. In other 
words, Uf signifies and 3TRFPT at the same time ; or 

,as a writer puts it, srrcft trlf^ TfRT This was 

the view of the ancient Naiyayikas , and is apparently the one 
preferred by Annambhatta. 

9. According to modern Naiyayikas words denote the ;5tn% 
only, and the attributes come in by implication; that is, words 
are primarily concrete names. But according to the ^ rm ^TT f^ 
Mimanisakas words are purely abstract names denoting the 
^Trra only. The ancient Naiyayikas seem to have adopted 
a middle course between these extremes by holding that words 
denote neither nor but] srrfa fa® 

fhat is, a particular object as possessing the class-notion 
The reason given by T. D. for rejecting the 
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'3Tcf is, that the actions of ‘bringing 7 and ‘binding’, express¬ 
ed in the propositions and are possible 

in the respective ^rfrFs only. If a word signified snffl’ only, 
the sentence would mean and which 

is absurd because and *TTc=r cannot be separated from 
the concrete objects. The M imamsakas however maintain 
that the fact that or *nc3T cannot be separated from 

the concrete object () is exactly the reason why 
the significance of the word or *TT should, for the sake 
of be confined to the while the notion of ^r f vF 

must be conveyed by STTarq - or necessary implication. This 
view of was held by the Mimdm- 

sate, grammarians and rhetoricians, and is rejected by 
Annambhatta. 


iO. The last of the four views mentioned above which was 
held by the Bauddhas was that the primary import of words 
was only 31% or 31fT^rT^r%, distinction of all other different 
objects from it. What do we understand, they argued, by a 
word such as ^ ? Not an external object, because we never 
really know external objects ; nor the snTcT, because W is 
nothing more than a mere conception formed by our mind 
and imposed upon what we call external objects. What ^ 
then really signifies is that a certain thing possesses some 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
never Know what or is ; we only know what it is not, 
viz. thao it is not T-? or i§^r. We have therefore only anegative 

kno wledge of things, and consequently the import of words 

mus a so oe negative. The Vedantinsby way of harmonizing 
the above views, each of which expresses a part of the 
truth, have started the theory that the power of a word 
resides m both the sirm and the arfifc, but in different ways * 
that is, it is active or expressive in 3 TTTH, and passive or 
laten t in the sjTtF. The Vedanta-Paribhasa says, 

Tiw ff 5 STTfTT 1 3TTHt 5 *TT =TT?TT %g:. ’ 

Inis appears to mean that a word primarily signifies 3rrf?r # 
but its capability of signifying the class-notion is derived 
from its acknowledged connection with the concrete objects 
• comprised in that class. Thus signifies the general no- 


1 Ved . Par. Calc. ed. p. 17. 
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tion of a trunked animal; but it does so because the property 
‘ trunk ’ was found in the actual object elephant. 

11. It must have been noticed thatthe distinction between 

the denotation and the connotation of words insisted upon by 
Mill and other English logicians does not strictly speaking 
find a place in any of these views. But if we may use those 
terms as applying to the signification of and 

srrnr respectively, we might say that in words 

are purely denotative, while in they are 

purely connotative. Similarly in the r 6 T%3T^ of 

the ancient Navjayikas they are both denotative and 
connotative, while in the theory of sprtf they connote only 
the differentia. 

12 . A qr^ is defined as ^TrF, but does not exhaust the 

whole import of words. Every word is cap- 
power of words able of conveying two meanings, one 

primary or direct and the other secondary 
or implied. The relation by which a word signifies a par¬ 
ticular thing is called ^T%, which is of two kinds, $ri% 
or 3TT*r’3T ( expression) and ( implication ). The 

first is created by and is inseparable from the word ; 
the second operates in the absence of the first, and, being 
derived from it, is entirely dependent on it. Hence the 
definition of a T? as ^TtF is not 3*=*rm on a ^rfSrcprT, for a 
^ can never be unless it is also ^TrF. Each of these 

two kinds of ^frT or special relation is subdivided into three 
sorts, thus:— 

I 

I 

f I 

5TT%: ^rtrrr 


1 L . L 1 J i 

13. The expressive power ( 317% ) of words is of the above 
three kinds ; and so words are divided into 
power. expresslve three classes according as they operate 
through any one of these modes. *fr*r or 
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• etymology is defined ‘ the power of the several 

Toots or component parts of the words. 1 A sfhrrer is 
therefore one which adheres to its etymological meaning 
an! conveys nothing more nor less than what is implied in 
the parts, e. g. TRT 3 ? which, being compounded of the root 
errand the #dR*TWT, signifies or customary 

•significance is defined as the power of the whole 

word without any reference to its parts. Not that such 
-words have no etymology, for there is an influential school 
of grammarians who assert that all words are derived from 
Toots ; hut these words have completely abandoned their 
original signification and acquired a new sense. Thus TO 
signifies ‘ jar ’ not because it is derived from TO or any 
other root, but because convention has attached that mean¬ 
ing to it. Majority of simple words in Sanskrit belong 
to the third kind, namely, words in which both the 

etymological and the customary meanings are partly re* 
Gained. Words like or have no doubt an 

etymological sense, but it is restricted by custom to a par¬ 
ticular object or kind of object comprised in the original 
meaning. Etymologically <Tjjjpr might mean any thing pro¬ 
duced in mud, such as a lotus or a frog. But custom has 
narrowed the meaning of the word to a lotus. Similarly 
has come to denote only one out of many animals hav¬ 
ing such as elephants^men and monkeys. Some mention 
a fourth variety named such as S% 3 T, which may be 

interpreted either by etymology or by customary sense 
independently. 


14. All these varieties require the knoweledge of the 

How Convention onthe fW* or on the or on 

is known. DOtn '> aud this TORT is learnt by the child 

in various ways of which the 
described by T. D. is one. Eight of these generally re¬ 
cognized modes of learning 5Tr% are mentioned in the 
following couplet:— 


STIrfiSrft iqi^TVTPTTOWsi^l [ff'T(-^-IT3pr=r£(7?t^ i 


The import of words is learnt in any of the following 
ways : ( 1 ) Grammar, as the meaning of roots, terminations 
and cases ; ( 2 ) Comparison, as when the meaning of n?nr 
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is known by the similarity of a gayol with a cow; ( 3 ) 
Dictionary, as of synonyms m»T, ^ etc. ; (4) Express asser¬ 
tion of a credible person, as ilfe; ; ( 5 ) Usage 

of elders as when one elder person says to another 4 Bring 
a cow, ' or 4 Bring a jar, * the child eliminates the common 
word bring and thus determines the meanings of nt and 
( 6 ) Context, as in the vedic text the 

exact meaning of uu is known by a concluding passage ; 

b y synonyms or paraphrase as u?: qrg ; ;;:, 
Tr£ qptrm; and lastly ( 8 ) Contiguity with a well- 
known word as in ^ m M, the meaning 

of rw is known by its association with ms+.K and m?T. 
Some also add signs of hand etc. as the ninth, as when 

one point s a finger to a woman and says to the child 

fr mm, the gesture imparts to the child the knowledge 
of the word mm. 

15. The other kind of ffa is Implication, which is 


defined as m am 

mmrrm) * connection with 
the expressive sense of the word'. It is 


Laksana or Im¬ 
plication. 


resorted to only when there is ‘inapplicability of 

the primary sense in the context.’ In JTfrm trm for in¬ 
stance, the primary sense of mpr, namely the stream, is 
inapplicable because a hut cannot stand on the current; and 
hence *r^T is made to signify the bank of the river which is 
connected with the current by If Annan,bhatta accepted 

the views of the ancient Naiyayikas about mrm.he follows 
the moderns with regard to swcrr. According to the 
ancients the essential condition for mmijr was M g — 
‘ unsuitability of the 3T?=pr or meaning of the 
sentence ’; but there is no such 5 -r-qq i^qqiTt in 

•examples like mu Wr or u* sru^nr, which by 

themselves give a fair sense without any ^err, although 
that sense is clearly not the one intended by the speaker. 
Hence T. D. says sy^rorr is resorted to 

when the primary sense is unsuited, not to the mummq-, but 
■to the The three- fold division of into STffmrsfr 

^3Tffmrur and is also taken from the moderns! 

is that where the primary sense is wholly abandon¬ 
ed and a now one substituted, as in tgfmrm,/ where 
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W£l signifies a child sleeping on a cot and not the cot itself. 
In ^T^^^TOTthe word retains its primary sense and conveys 
something more, as in 'srra^fr m FcT where both those who have 
umbrellas and those who have not are implied, or as in 
c[F$ where all birds including crows are 

to be kept off. The examples of are or 

rTrWW, where only a part of the primary meaning is retain¬ 
ed and a part is left out as being inapplicable. In 
means cRFHoSTR ^TtT: while means 

and so to establish the identity of the two we leave 
out the qualifications cT^r?fPT and cr?R£T?5PT. In cT^nr# the 
rrq; denotes r^fuT^rgr and denotes ^rg'or^fr^r ; so we leave 
out the properties and and make the two 

substances identical. A fourth kind, ^%fT^Tnrr, is also 
recognized by some, as in T5TOT, which primarily signifies the 
word OTT and through it the object, bee. N. B. repudiates 
the last kind on the part of the Naiyaijitos, and ascribes it 


to Vedantms . 


16. Another division of c^r^TT is into or and *Tnrfi, 
otherwise called srqTHqqrfr. Most of the 
Another sub- divi- above examples are of the first kind, where 
Sl0n • the triplication solely rests on the un¬ 

suitability of 3TqF3T r 4. In *TT°ft implication is resorted to in 
order to suggest a third sense called SPTT3R, as in ^KTT qp?: 
the qualities of coolness and holiness which really belong to 
the current are transferred to the bank. This suggested third 
sense is called and is supposed by rhetoricians to be . 

conveyed by a third mode called 


17. is of two kinds and 3*rqr, but Naiyayikasve - 

cognize neither. ^rrsfT, they say as in the 
Vyaiijana not re- above example, is invariably included in 

cognized. ,, 3 * , , , _ , 

the Ron^rnTr and so need not be regarded 
as a separate mode. atissff is found in such examples as :— 

rr?g ft IXI^f I 

wjttp? H5r uar n 

HeTe the maaning conveyed by the speaker is TsppnfRT- 
vtf n stmi%mnr ; but this sense, says T. D., is 

obtained by inference, and so the process becomes 
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According to Naiyayikas therefore ther j are only, 
two modes of c mveying sense, expression ( ) aid impli - 

cation ( ^orr), of which the latter being secondary, is based 
on the former. The deunition of <T? (W i* therefore, 
applicable in both cases. 


<SL 


Sect. LX, avd LXI. . 

Si 

Expectancy , compatibility , a/ic? juxtaposition are the causes 
of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Expectancy is 
the inability of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on 
account of the absence of some other word. Compatibility is the 
non-contradiction of the sense. Juxtaposition is the consecutive 
utterance of words. 

A sentence devoid of expectancy, etc. is unauthoritative ; 
e. g. (the words) cow, horse,'man, elephant are not authoritative , 
being devoid of expectancy, etc. (The sentence) * Sprinkle with fire 
is unauthoritative for want of compatibility \ (the words) Bring 
a cow ’ pronounced at intervals are not authoritative owing to 
want of juxtaposition. 


1 . has been defined as a 3T«FT, but an intelligible sen¬ 
tence cannot be formed simply by stringing 
Three requisites of ^ 0 g e th e r any number of words, as W* 
a proportion. In order to convey the combined 

the words require the aid of some accessory proper¬ 
ties, which are three, 3TT^§n (Expectancy), WTOT ( Compa¬ 
tibility ) and wmv ( Juxtaposition ). 


2. The simplest definition of is 

‘ non-completion of the sense owing 
Expectancy. to the absence of some other word 
or words’. Annambhaita defines it as ‘the 
inability of a word () to convey ( ) the 

whole meaning of the sentence (), which inability 
is caused (*FP7) by the absence (~gFcFF£) of so lie other word 
q^TFcTT). If one says simply a desire is at once 

M - -A 
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created to know what about the jar, and is satisfied only 
when W8 supply some such words as which completes 

the sense. This desire to know is called and de¬ 

pends generally on the exact form of the words used. 
Thus ’srerrrJFT conveys four notions, a jar 0^), the objective 
relation (), the act of bringing ( 3TRT ) and the 
command (the termination of Imp. 2nd sing.); and if any 
of these notions is wanting the sense remains so far incom¬ 
plete. The imperfection cannot however be made up by 
saying although these words import 

the same thing as U^JTr?PT, because no is raised in 

this case. 

3. ^r^TcTl or compatibility is “ the non-contradiction of 

sense.A word is said to have 
Compa bility . with another when the meanings conveyed 
by the two are not inconsistent with each 
other. Thus we cannot say 3TgsTT Rraffif or ^R=r, be¬ 
cause the notions of fire and sprinkling as well as of water 
and burning are inconsistent and incompatible with each 
other. A sentence like this would therefore be meaningless 
owing to the impossibility of combining the two incon¬ 
gruous notions in one 

4. The third requisite is or 3 TTUTtT which consists in 

“ the utterance of consecutive words one 
Juxtaposition . after another without interval between 
any two of them ” A srnprr*I is made 
up by the combination of the several notions of words, 
and it is therefore necessary that the impression made by 
each should remain fresh until this combination is effected. 
If however a long break occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
the previous impressions vanish before the sentence is finish¬ 
ed, and the sense would remain incomplete. What consti¬ 
tutes is, as T. D. remarks, the unbroken apprehension 
of all the words ; and hence actual utterance of words is not 
absolutely necessary. In a written or printed book for 
instance we have no utterance, and yet we understand the 
3Tnprr4 because the words are placed in juxtaposition. 

^p^cTT, and T. D. further adds, are neces¬ 

sary preliminaries fo .-.w comprehension of a sentence 
not in themselves, but as known ; that is, it is their know- 
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Ige that is required irrespective of their actual existence 
•or absence. If a man wrongly conceives them to exist in 
a sentence when they really do not, he will make out a 
meaning of the sentence, while he will not understand a 
sentence possessing all the three, if he fails to detect their 
presence. 


5. Visvanatha adds a fourth requisite Hifqq5TiH T £ know¬ 

ledge of the intention of the speaker, ' 
Intended sense . which is often as necessary for the 

right understanding of a sentence as any 
of the preceding three. For instance, the sentence 
might convey two distinct senses ‘Bring salt , 7 and 6 Bring 
a horse. ' srprorn* and %(^TPT, which are all satisfied 

here, are not in themselves able to tell us which of the two 
senses is to be accepted on a particular occasion, that is, 
which of the two things is intended by the speaker. This can 
be determined only by knowing the ^rjcTfccpr, which ag&in is 
to be gathered from the circumstances under which or 
the occasion on which the sentence is spoken. If the 
speaker is dining he almost certainly orders salt, while if he 
is dressed and is going out, he orders a horse. Without this 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention, it will be impossible to 
interpret a sentence wherever a word is ambiguous or has 
more than one sense. Perhaps this speaker’s intention may 
be included in the second requisite qrnTcTf as compatibility 
of a meaning must always be judged with reference to the 
particular occasion or the probable intention of the 
f speaker. 

6. Although Arinanibh'ilta does not mention ffin 

"this section, his reference to it in connection with ^on- 
in the commentary on the preceding section leaves no 
doubt that he accepts its necessity. His definition of 
crrr<r£, namely is however faulty. 

Words which convey a sense are not necessarily 
uttered with an intention to convey that sense. 
A fool or an idiot sometimes utters words which he 
does not understand but which are intelligible to others ; 
a parrot pronounces words which have a meaning in ordinary 


IB, P, 81. 
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.anguage;and yet there is no intention of the speaker in such 
cases. It may be urged against this that they are not real words- 
at all, although appearing to be so. But what if a Vedic text 
is repeated by a person who understands nothing of it ? The 
text is there and you cannot deny it, and yet there can be 
no Again, if a teacher expounds such a text wrong¬ 

ly the meaning which he intends is at variance with the 
truth and can never be conveyed by the text. Or suppose 
one reads such a text in a book ; there is no speaker here- 
and there can be no mM***6m. It cannot be argued 

that the original intention of the author of the text, viz. 
God, is to be assumed in such cases: because there are many, 
says Vedanta-Panbhasa, who do not recognize God as the 
author of the Vedas and yet are able to understand the 
meaning of them. The Panbhasa therefore proposes as a 
better definition dcgrfffrMHdhd<% hth H^ngHKfNsruT Hrgrc- 
*** mcggir fitness of the words to express a particular 
meaning, while there'is no utterance with an intention to 
convey a different sense. * 1 The second clause is added to 
prevent a doubt in examples like where, although 

is fit to express both salt and a horse, the intention is 
always to convey only one meaning and not the other. Even 
m cases where two meanings are intended to be simultane¬ 
ously expressed, as in the definition will 

apply since HU will comprehend both the senses. 


Sect. LXII. 

( ^ 0/ > kindS ' mCred i or P^fane 

th *. SaCred > b f r '9 Pronounced by Go.d , is always 
US.UO)thy, while a jjrafane sentence is trustworthy if pro¬ 
nounced by a credible person. Any other is untrustworthy. 

1. Having defined^, word, as the fourth proof in general 

Two kinds of * hG . auth ? r d / vides J* two sorts’ 

sentences. divine and profane. The }s 0 

f ur kinds, ^rn, W(H, frHfRT and gmf,' o 


1 Ved. Par. Calc. ed. p. £0. 
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which each preceding is of a higher authority than each 
^ lne ‘ 16 definition * n applies only to the srfj^ 

o uer compositions are of human origin, gra or Vedas 

l T r -^ f ° Ur and each of which 

J-L , 1V1 ;® d \ Dt ° three P arts ^ or and 

toe last including All these being of divine origin 

~JL o e implicitly believed. flirf is an authority only when 
is silent or not inconsistent ( mm rnmrm pj. 

arm ' arid 5,TBT are of comparatively slender weight 

and are brought into requisition only when no higher au¬ 
thority is to be found. 


<SL 


2. The two-fold division of a w into sacred and profane 

The authority of ^ ^j^ 7 , made f ° r the P Ur P 0se of imply- 
Vedas that the rales laid down in the pre¬ 

ceding three sections apply to 

0n 5 r ; but the unquestioned authority of the j s 

not therefore inconsistent with them, since all the conditions 
C validity implied by them are taken for granted in the case 
the Vedas . 


•T- D. here refers to two points which have long served as 
good bones of contention between Mimamakas and Naiyayikas. 

® * s whether the Vedas are eternal or are special com- 
Positions by God. It must be remembered that there is no 
Question here as to the human origin of the Vedas , 
«ince both the schools, being orthodox, agree in repudiating 
he notion of the Vedas being human creations like any other 
hook. The word TT^nr which frequently occurs in this 
controversy solely refers to God ; while means 

oternal, having no author at all. The Mlman/sahus claim 
eternity for the Vedas on two grounds; first, no tradi- 
. ° n known ascribing the authorship of the Vedas to any 
individual, the several Rsis mentioned as ‘seers of hymns 
* liaving onIy seen the hymns and not composed them, 
n the other hand we know the authorship of all human 
Productions, as ^tt * r *ma i jiri :. Secondly, the 

•das themselves declare their ownTewm in several texts, 
fuoh as ‘ y^rr ’ ‘ omr iTfirt vjflm 

The Naiyayika meets these arguments by contrary 


1 Jaimini : Mfmamaa- Sutras. 1 , 3 , 3 . 
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texts, such as t?T snrn^T, and st 

^3T Their strongest weapon however is the 

SPUTPT,'^: Ttwn 7m;7iwn^, or %^ m^r 

The Mimanisakas try to refute this argument by calling it 
the T'Tlf-J being ; that is, they mean, 

that the above reasoning is applicable only to those works 
whose authorship is known. The NaiyayiJcas answer that 
even the authorship of the Vedas was known since it was 
remembered by Rsis like Gotama by the tradition of 
teaching. Besides if the Vedas had been eternal, all the 
words and letters in them would be co-existing, and so there 


would be no order of words ( ^uu^y^r ) etc., without which 


there can be no and no in-v-h'-T. The Vedas there¬ 

fore must have been produced by some one, and as no- 
human origin is possible in the case of works containing 
such transcendental wisdom, they must be the work of God. 
The Veduntin, who is eminently a compromiser, cries to- 
reconcile these opposite views, by supposing that the Vedas 
as they exist at present are , but they are merely 
copies of similar compositions existing in the previous 
cycles, the authority for this opinion being the text, *nKT 
This in short means that the Vedas are 
eternal as to substance ( 3TO ), but non-eternal as to form 
( 3Tt^r).' 


3. The question of the eternity of the Vedas is involved 
in the larger question whether sound is 
Non-eternity of eternal. Sound is a quality of Akasa and 
is eternal like it, and other 

accidental causes only serving to reveal it to our ears. We 
always recognize the letter *T as the same, and so it cannot 
vanish away the moment it is pronounced. The Naiyayikas 
prove the non-eternity of sound by s^HTT'T thus: —l 
winter?# trra r%-7:gf, «ifo+,ucq<rr- 

Gotama gives three reasons for the 
non-eternity of sound •*—1 that it has a beginning, 2 that it is 
perceived by organ of sense, and 3 that the attributes of a. 


I Ved. Par . Calo. ed. p. 21. 
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ascribed to it. 1 2 The identification of one *T4 -:k 
with a former one can be accounted for by similarity 
just as we identify one lamp-flame with another that for¬ 
merly stood in its place. 


Sect. LXIII. 

Verbal knowledge means the knowledge of the meaning of 
a sentence ; its proximate cause is the Word. 

1. Annambhatta winds up the discussion of by the 
declaration that it is the knowledge of 

cause of verbal 6 me &ning conveyed by the whole 

knowledge. sentence which is the real verbal know ~ 

ledge , that is, the mentioned above 
as the fourth kind of apprehension . The special cause of 
^his ^ is the or the sentence which conveyed that 
sense. This emphatic declaration seems to be made in 
order to repudiate the view of the modern Naiyaijikas , that 
it is not the but the that is the real of 3TT^- 

Visvanatha who prefers the modern view says 
in B. P. 80 

srtjt crq qqrshfr i 

fiR ^TT%^fT: II 

He then goes on in his commentary qq 

qqmfbfq If the word 

itself be taken as the q>?nr of sqT^qqpir, how do we under¬ 
stand a verse written by a dumb man without utter— 
ing a single word ? It is therefore tfce knowledge of 
the word, whether heard orally or seen in writing, that 
really produces the ^Ti^qhr. The distinction is prac¬ 
tically unimportant, although it has great historical signifi¬ 
cance, since it marks the stage when, writing having come 
to take a large place previously occupied by oral tradition. 




LXIII. 


product are 


1 G. S. II, 2, 14. 

2 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 78. 
















the absurdity of defining srssf in terms of actual utterance 
was perceived and the difference between writing and oral 
tradition was abolished. Apparently Annambhatta's opinion 
differs from both the above views, since he makes stst the 
5FW and defines as a or and not a qq-. But 

this is not so, because according to Naiyaijikas a is 

not different from its components, the several q^s. Perhaps 
by Annambhatta may be meaning or just 

as m a former section he interpreted 3tf<irn?^n etc. as srrqri^- 

; aa d if this is the case his view will agree with 
the modern one. At any rate his laxity of expression on 
this point shows that he did not regard the distinction as 
very material. 


2. T. D. here briefly notices the argument of the Vai- 

Why word is recognize only two proofs, 

Separate proof. [ erception and Inference, viz. that Word 
is not a distinct proof as it can be included 
under Inference. The syllogism by which the connection 
( ) between a word and its sense is to be known may 

be stated either as T. D. puts it, or as cr Tjr-uf: 

; that is, the <T5>T in the inference may be 
either the g? as T. D. makes it, or the q^nfr as is done in 
the syllogism given here. Either way, the inference is incap¬ 
able of producing for the knowledge conveyed by 

words is of an altogether distinct kind from that imparted 
by an inference, and besides produces the consciousness, ‘ I 
know from words, which differs from the consciousness ‘ I 
know by inference This is not a very satisfactory reply 
since it rests on self-consciousness which may vary w ith 
different persons. UdayanUcarya gives a more convincing 

n inference like the above is impossible ; for the 
conclusion of it can only be a certainly ( ) or a m „ r „ 

ssssiE : int is i,,e r °— «s5ii zsz 

an as a certain conclusion is not warranted 

byfte p r em, Bes ; while if the latte,, there i s „„ ascertainment 
. f*n- , ) of the mw, and consequently no sn^ifn,. Hence sme 


1 Kus. Cowell's ed, Ilf, 13. 
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rnusfc be recognized as a distinct proof, producing a cognition 
•of a peculiar sort. 


3. 


The description of the four proofs is concluded here, 
0thcr and the rest of the passage in T. D. dis- 

lcr proo ^ St cusses two pointshaving reference to the 
whole chapter on * proofs. ’ The first 
point is whether the four proofs, hitherto described, exhaust 
the number of valid proofs. The variety of opinions on this 
head amongst the different schools is almost perplexing# The 
total number ofproofs thus recognized by one or more schools 
is ten, namely, 1 ( Perception ), 2 ( Inference ), 

3 sqrrre ( Comparison ), 4 ^ ( Word ), 5 3 tut<TT% ( Pre- 
•smnption ), 6 srgq^fiu' ( Non-perception ), 7 (Inclusion), 
8 ( Tradition ), 9 ( Sign) and 10 ( Eli¬ 

mination ). Of these each of the known philosophical schools 
recognize only a particular number varying from one to ten. 
Thus, the Cdrvah.s or Atheists accept only Perception , 


repudiating the validity of all the rest ; the Vaisesikas, the 
Bauddlas and the Jiinas accept two. Perception and Infer - 
•ence ; the Sank'iyas, Yojins, Lawyers, and a section of \ r edan- 


tins accept three, the above two with Word; the Naiyayikas 
add a fourth, Comparison; the Mimarnsakas and some Vedan- 
tms accept two more, Presumption and Non-perception ; the 
Pauramkas or Mvthologists add further Probability or Inclu¬ 
sion, and Tradition ; while the ninth, Sign , is recognized by 
Tdrdrikas only. Elimination also, though only a species of in¬ 
ference, is regarded as a distinct proof by some Mimarnsakas. 
Annambhatta having accepted the Naiyayika doctrine of 
four proofs disposes of the rest by short references. 

and ^T£T are easily disposed of by including the first 
in and the latter two in Non-perception has 

been already discussed under a previous section 1 and 
declared to be only an accessory to the perception of 
negation. 


4. The severest contest lies round 3T$fhri%. The 
Naiyayikas strenuously try to include it in Inference, while 
tlia Mimarnsakas as strenuously maintain that it i$ an ind 3 - 
ipendent proof. The stock example of is jtffcfr 

1 Vide T. D. on Sect. 43 and Note 8 thereon, p. 228 Supra. 
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5W • STOT? ^ i * Devadatta being fat does- 
not eat in daytime ; and so he must be eating at night. ’ 
Night-eating is thus presumed on the ground of the known 
impossibility of remaining fat without eating, unless of 
course as Nilakaytha suggests, the fatness is due to disease- 
or superhuman power. The exceptions of course need not 
be taken into account here. This which is advo¬ 

cated b y Prabhalcara Mimamsakas is of two kinds, ggrsT fgM 
and sprpsnqfiff. When the knowledge ^f^rr ? gif on. 
which the presumption is based is obtained by actual sight, 
it is the first; when it is got by hearsay from another 
person it is the second. Both these kinds of are 

deluded by Naiyayikas inSTfiTR. The inference is of the qt^- 
kind, 

*7%^ HvN <T<JT Presumption is therefore 

not a separate proof, for all cases of it are accounted for by 
stgfiTfr. The difference between Nyaya and 
Mimamsd views on this point is only of $rnnr and rfbnr. The 
Mimamsakas recognize a fifth proof 3TOPTT% to account for 
all kinds of presumptions and thereby dispense with the 
%WcrsTf?t>f*r inference, ^ while the Naiyayikas accept the 
latter and repudiate srakfR. The dispute between them is 
therefore reduced to the question which view has on 

its side ; that is, whether it is simpler to recognize a new 
proof or a new variety of inference. Apparently the Naiyd- 
yika* have the better of it; but if we take into account 
the difficulties and absurdities into which the Naiyayikas 
ha J e J n J olv9d themselves by their recognition of 
sqintiq? T^lf, we cannot certainly commend them for their 
apparent ‘ simplicity.’ 

»j>. The second point noticed by T. D. is of the utmost 

The vulidit of importance, as it in fact lies at the very 
knowledge ! V ° root of the whole theory of proofs. We 
see a jar and have the cognition spr 
or 5TRTTJT; but how do we know that we really see the 
and that our perceptive knowledge is not a mis-appre- 
hension of something that is not ^ ? That is, how do we 1 
in practice distinguish a sra? from sra ? We may or we 
may not see the reality of ; but what test is there to 
prove that we see the reality and not a shadow ? A *mr 











has been defined as mfd cTrsr&TO? ^TR ‘ knowledge of a 
thing possessing any property as possessed of that pro¬ 
perty. ' It is thus comparatively easy to define what smt 
is ; but how are we to ascertain whether a given piece of 
knowledge is a snrr or swjtt ? The necessity of this as* 
certainment is obvious, for without it there can be no 
certainty of knowledge and all human intercourse would be 
impossible. The question therefore how to determine the 
truth of our oognitions becomes a necessary corollary to* 
any theory of knowledge. 

6. The question is resolved into the alternatives whether 
right knowledge is ‘ self-proved * or 

‘ proved by something else.’ Madhavdcarya quotes two 
verses which summarize the four principal views on this 
point :— 

^rnfSrcrr- \ 

qrcP ^fTTrTT^TH ^rT : N 
SHOTT qycT- STTg: STTHPnf I 

^r: snf: n 1 

“ Of the two things * authoritativeness (mf*nw) and 4 non- 
authoritativeness ' (surmiw), the Sdmkhyas consider both to 
be self-proved ; the Naiydyikas hold both to be known extern¬ 
ally ; the Bauddhas think that * non-authoritativeness ’ is 
self-proved but the other is proved externally. Lastly, teach¬ 
ers of the Vedas , i. e. the Mimdmsakas maintain that srraunr 
is self-proved but OTOWHJq requires external proof. *' This 
diversity of opinions about may be stated briefly by 

say ing that according to Sdmkhyas both the truth and falsity 
of a cognition are known intuitively; according to Naiydyikas 
both are proved by independent reasoning and therefore' 
neither can be presumed until thus proved $ according to 
Bauddhas a cognition is prima facie incorrect and true if 
only proved to be so by special evidence; while the Mimdmsa - 
kas regard a cognition as presumably correot, but false when 
actually proved to be so. As we are mainly interested in 
determining smtrsr only, the contest chiefly lies between 
the Naiydyika view of and the Mimdmsa doctrine 

of rean scmurcr. T. D. first states the Mimamsd view fully 


1 Sarv. D. 8 Calc, ed. p. m. 
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as a 5 TT 2 T, and then refutes it in order to establish the 
of Nyayn that the truth of knowledge is proved 
externally. 

7. The of srrwu -4 is defined, 


f'^nrrafhrnpc^?, ‘ the property of being apprehended by the 
•same entire body of the means which produce the knowledge, 
but do not prove its falsity.’ Three conditions are implied in 
this definition, that the truth of knowledge is apprehended 
by the same means which produce the knowledge, that the 
means include every thing that is instrumental in producing 
the knowledge, and that they should not include anything 
that affects the truth of the knowledge. The necessity of the 
two latter qualifications is shown by T. D. The definition 
speaks of the totality of means in order to include an infer¬ 
ence that may be sometimes used to prove irrrrnnr, although 
it may have been previously known by ; and it ex¬ 

cludes a contrary cognition fSf 5TTHHIW which, being srrw, 
may prevent the apprehension of iTTJTmr, provided of course 
this contrary cognition arises with reference to the know¬ 
ledge itself and not to the subsequent Besides 

the Naiyayikas themselves in a way assent to 
since, as they go so far as to accept that tr?, as well as 
the of the two, are cognized by they should 

have no d ifficulty in accepting the cognizability by the same 
of the respective knowledge of those things. The 
Naiyayika however rejects this last view, viz. that 
-cognizes as well as their and then refutes 

t 0 v ‘ , -‘ 10 ^ e T'RST. The chief objection of the Naiyayikn against 
fqeT-iTIJTPJq’ is that it leaves no room for the possibility of 
a Qoubt, which as a matter of fact we often feel, whether a 
■ certain cognition is true or not. If the srrrrm is intuitive and 
is known aloDg with the cognition itself, such a doubt can 
never arise. The validity of any cognition is therefore de¬ 
termined by a subsequent inference which is bas¬ 

ed on the intervening actual experience of the thing. Thus 
first we believe we see water ; then this belief produces fxgr 
(for the water), which produces (towards it>. This q^r% 
is satisfied if the water really exists there, but not if it is 
simply a mirage. Hence the satisfaction of nfifr is a proof 
of the reality of our perception ; that is, the truth of our 
perception is determined by external evidence. Similarly the 









truth of words is ascertained by their being gsmf i. e. being 
in harmony with external things. 


8. The advocates of <HcT:srmpnf think that a smr is pro¬ 
duced by the presence of some positive for, which varies with 
4ne najture of the ITOT, that is, in perception it is TT 5 fqrnqf§[- 
and so on; while answer is caused by the presence- 
of some tut such as distance, defective sight etc. 1 2 According 
to the other side, no positive SJOT is required for gnr but' 
simple is quite sufficient. The chief objection of 

against the Naiyayilca view is that if the truth of one 
cognition is to be determined by an extra inference, the vali¬ 
dity of that inference again will have to be ascertained by a 
third inference, and so on ad infinitum. In this way there will 
be no certainty of knowledge." It is unnecessary to enter 
further into this interesting but endless controversy. The- 
reason why it was pursued with so much vigour on both 
sides seems to be its important bearing on the question of 
the authority of the Vedas. If trer was tgcrsmm as the 
Mimamsakas held, the truth of the Vedas was self-evident, 
and they required no external sanction to prove their claim 
to unflinching obedience ; while if was qyrT-g H i u r, the 
Vedas required some external proof of their authority, such 
as the fact of their being composed by Omnisoient God. 
The B&uddhas denied the authority of the Vedas altogether, 
while the Naiyayikas made it dependent on God’s author¬ 
ship. This may be one reason why the Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesilcas were termed by their more orthodox rivals, 'W- 
qnrf?T5vs or Semi-Buddhists. 


9. T. D. incidentally notices another doctrine of the 
Prabhdkara school of Mimdrnsakas that all knowledge is 
true ( of course so far as it goes), and consequently the 
distinction between sjttt and sqsmr is unfounded. If 

is the test for the reality of knowledge, then the 
erroneous apprehension of silver cn mothero'pearl also 
sometimes produces asr?l%, and w ill therefore be smi while 
that STfl% can be fully accounted for by the recollection of 


l B. p. 130-3. 

2 Fora fuller discussion eee'Sarva. D. S. Calc, ed, pp. 129-32, and 
Ved . Par. Calc* ed. p. 27. 







the formerly-seen silver and the percept of the object pre¬ 
sent. This cannot be, says the Naiyayika ; because there is 
much <?![£(7 in ascribing ustfri'x)•*+.<■< to the actual nrrr itself. 
The erroneous apprehension of silver on fjrrF may appear 
to be true so long as it lasts, but it is not UW because it is 
not fTijnt tt«4w<=p 


SECT. LXIY. 3TST5JT. 

Wrong apprehension is of three kinds, doubt, error and 
false assumption. Doubt is the apprehension of various contrary 
properties in one object, e. g. Is it a post or a man ? Error is 
false knowledge, as silver in a conch-shell. False assumption 
is the deduction of a wider thing by the wrong hypothesis of a 
narrow one, e. g. if there be no fire there would be no smoke. 

1 Having treated ^mT^TPT, the author in the present 
section enumerates the varieties of 3W- 

Wrong know e ge. wrong apprehension’ because to 

understand true apprehension fully we also require a know¬ 
ledge of its opposite misapprehension. is already 

defined as “ the cognition of a thing as possessed of an attri¬ 
bute which in fact it does not possess. It has been well 
said that truth is one, but falsehood is various. Hence 
the definition of 3W*rr<J?rR contains no restriction as to 
certainty. Misapprehension may therefore be first divided 
into Certitude ( waru or sm ) and In-certitude (*RTtr ), 
Certitude again may be either conscious or unconscious, 
that is, it may either have been voluntarily and purposely 
assumed ( srcfW ), or it may have been caused by some ad¬ 
ventitious circumstance called <?r<? (3WT?ru ). The first is 

called and is assumed with a full consciousness of its 
falsity ; the second is called or and is invol¬ 
untary. TTvTq or doubt is always involuntary ( ), 

because as soon as the error is perceived it is at once 

dispelled. _ _ t _ __ 

l vide Sect. 35, and Notes 3, 4 and 5 thereon. 
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Thus Misapprehension naturally splits into three kinds : 

Varieties of mis- aUd FaiS6 Ass «mption or 

'apprehension . hypothesis. Some include rf^ in raw? 

for the obvious reason that though vol¬ 
untarily made on the part of one of the two disputants it 
■does not essentially differ from any other kind of error • but 
Annambhatta gives prominence to it by mentioning it se¬ 
parately, because although invalid itself it is often useful in 
argumentation and assists the valid proofs in obtaining 
right knowledge. Dream, says T. D., is included under 
while the fallacies of inference already mentioned 
will also fall under the same head. 


•2. Doubt is defined as “ the knowledge of various con- 
n ,. * rary Properties in one and the same ob- 

i ecfc ' ” The Propriety of each af the three 
limitations aild ^ 

is explained by T. D. Doubt has three characteristics’ 
■taat the knowledge must be of several properties,' 
that they must be irreconcilable with one another, and that 
they must be apprehended in the same thing. The definition 
however is not quite satisfactory, for it contains the word 
1%:^ which is not very easy to define. There is no certain 
test to determine what properties are contrary to one another 
and what not. Roughly we may say that those which are 
never observed together as existing in one object are 
irrenconcilable. For example, and * 5 ^ are, one might 
say, because they are never observed together ; but 
suppose a centaur which is half-man and half-horse is actual¬ 
ly found on earth, then, they will no longer be Besides 
even supposing that they are properties and that a 

centaur does not really exist, the definition of would 

still apply to the imaginary notion of a centaur which is 
undoubtedly a knowledge of several contrary properties 
xn one thing. This last objection may however be answered 
by saying that a centaur being wholly an imaginary being 
there is no wr on which the contrary properties are to be 
imposed. A better definition is cpPrewfi srrerrSr 
HTW. 'Pff'T is an alternative, and the oontrary griffs are the 
property and its negation. Thus when we have a doubt 

3T, PfaTfsT is one sett? and 31 r*rt i s the other; and 
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the W 5 T is said to be When we have a doubt 3T* 

^TO3TT S^q qr, it is ^fssrtfer?; for there we have four 
possible cases 'm POP*:, spf * F<nqr, 3BT 3ST: and 3PT q 3W. 

3. rto ( Error ) is of course any false notion, and is 

the mis-appreh. ndon proper. ?PP Reductio. 

Error and argu- a , i a i sur dum requires some explanation. 
aTab S urdum edUCU ° The definition of cBP in the text is- 

rather vague. Literally it signifies the 
imposition of a more extensive thing through the assump¬ 
tion of the less. The example given is however quite 
misleading. qTpnrre is and 'JwHW is 5TPT-7 ; therefore 

we assume the existence of and deduce from it by 

means of a regular syllogism the existence of vrtTPlTq, as in 
the sentence ret PTHTTf wfrsft * which implies- 

that necessarily leads to ^nrnr. This is called 

svrcqrtmr rerqqreicpjrq-, and this according to Annambhatta’s 
definition would be rep. But no one can say that the pro¬ 
position, ’ qgqreq necessarily leads to 'grrireq, ’ is a mis~ 
apprehension , since it is perfectly correct and does nothing 
more than express the q%rerre?q of W negatively. As a. 
matter of fact the proposition only expresses the stmt by 
which the conclusion, denominated ?PP, is arrived at. 
Properly speaking is neither the process of hypothetical 
reasoning in which a false conclusion is deduced from a 
wrongly assumed hypothesis ( as some have erroneously 
supposed ), nor is it the reTTB on which such conclusion is 
based, as Annambhatta’s illustration has led others to 
believe. Such a mistake seems to have been committed by 
Boer who translates ?np by * discussion, ’ and by Ballantyne 
who translates Annambhatta’s sreq+.1trq •' by “ consists in 
establishing the pervader etc.” 1 2 surer is not the act of enfr- 
qur but the conclusion that is namely, sre (qqi) 

wn%. This conclusion which is called rep is false, because it 
is contradicted by our actual perception of smoke on the 
mountain. 

4. The process of arriving at his Reductio adabsurdum con¬ 
clusion is this. Suppose one observes smoke on the mountain 


1 Boer’s Trans, of B. P. Bibl. In. p. 6S-70. 

2 Ballantyne : Lectures on Nyoya Phil. p. 52. 
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and wishes to infer fire from it. He thereupon declares the 
-H<T5TT and wsr *T?r«ra TO, and then states the a^^snffr, 
^ ^ ‘ €fT: etc. But his adversary may not admit the am* to 
be correct. How is he then to proceed ? He cannot infer 
fire from smoke, unless the - invuriame concomitance of the 
two things is accepted by the adversary. He therefore resorts 
to the reverse process of reasoning called Redwtio ad 
absurdum, in which he grants, for the sake of argument, 
the groundless contention .of his adversary, namely’ 
that the mountain is not fiery, and deduces from it 
by a regular and correct syllogism, a conclusion ( Moun¬ 
tain has no smoke) which is palpably absurd as it is directly 
contradicted by the observed fact of smoke. And the absiir- 
dicy of this conclusion of course proves the absurdity of the 
hypothesis from which it was deduced, namely,the contention 
oi^tie adversary. In order to do this ho begins by asking g^ r 
*n#*b<* * *T. If the former alternative is accepted, then of 
course his conclusion is admitted, and he need not proceed ; 
but if the adversary accepts the latter, then he goes onqfj 
5 ITHT ffif R -ppqTnfq- ff trir. Jf t | le ac ] Ter ! 
sary questions this he is at once asked to produce an'in¬ 
stance where smoke is found in the absence of fire : but this 
he cannot do since w being the w of can never exist 
apart from it. The adversary is therefore forced to accept 
the amt, vrz OTWI*:. Now his assumption 
JSJTRRT ; therefore he reasons <trht . 

** etc. Thus he gets at the 

conclusion TO* waiTO? ; but this must be false as it is 
directly opposed to the observed fact T^fTT V 7**PI. The as- 

j—a , f* — . ^ absurd conclusion is 

denveo WW must be false, and its con¬ 
tradictory must he true. Here the speaker 

Ill-si, imposes or assumes the existence of am* i e 

on the mountain, and from that («t*to) deduces the ex 

isteuceof^o,v JW ^ )b , lh of which inip<ositiong ’ 

mg false are properly termed The deduced 

namely the absurd conclusion, is called n£ The real sense’ 
of Annumlhultn’s definition is thus brought out 'in Nila- 
kantjia s paraphrase, snfffonjETOnro- 

that is, an obviously wrong notion as to the existence 

46 
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of s *rnrF on the derived from a similar palpably wrong 
assumption of the existence of in the same place. 

5. The differs from T^I&T in being formed by ^one 

who knows its falsity, while it differs from a mflH 

iu being only subsidiary to the establishment of its con¬ 
tradictory. Ancient Nadyayikas mentioned eleven kinds of 
^s. of which the moderns accept only five, viz. stTfJTRPT 
( Ignoratio Elenchi), ( Dilemma ), ( Circle ), 

( Regressus ad infinitum ) and ( R«- 

ductio ad absurdum ). The example usually given comes 
under the last head, while the first four are only varieties 
of and '*rr%3[ fallacies framed in particular lorms. 

The XT. or is very useful in proving 

things which cannot be proved by positive inference, 
and is particularly indispensable in theological discussions. 
Religious commands which transcend our limited reason can 
be justified only by such special arguments ; Manu there¬ 
fore says :— ^ 

w w * * 1 * " ( M. S. XII. 106.). 

In matters of religion which are above and beyond positive 
human experience or contrary inference is often the only 
method available to satisfy the inveterate doubter or silence 
a persistent adversary. Kant had to assume a separate 
faculty of Intuition to account for all such extra-sensuous 
knowledge. Naiyafilcas solved the difficulty by adopting 
jf-p inference. 

SECT. LXV 

Remembrance also is of two lcinds : true and false ; the one 
arising from true cognition is true, that arising from false 
cognition is false . 

1. wjfk ( Remembrance) has been already defined in 
Section 34. After treating of the two kinds 

Right and wrong q£ apprehensions, true as well as false, the 
Remembrance. author announces a similar division of 

Remembrance. But the fundamentum divisions is different in 
this case. is true or false according as it does or does 
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not correspond to the object as it exists externally; while the 
truth or falsity of is made to depend entirely on the 
truth or falsity of the 3?**^ from which it originates. A 
remembrance which springs from right apprehension is right 
: and that which springs from wrong apprehension is wrong. 
The reason of this difference of tests for and 

probably lies in the fact that ^RT being a mediate knowledge 
is not directly connected with external objects. Besides a 
remembrance is often considerably removed both in time and 
.place from the first apprehension , and consequently the test 
of applicable to all first-hand cognitions, namely the 

inference based on actual verification of the external object, 
is generally not available in the case of WW. When we 
believe we see water, we can at once verify the truth of our 
perception by touching or drinking the water ; but when we 
only remember to have seen water some time back and at a 
•distant place, it is obviously impossible for us to go to the 
place and verify the truth of our Hence a different 

’test of truth is applied to a test, by the way, recognized 
in the case of all mediate cognitions, namely, the correctness 
or incorrectness of the original notions which produce 
*them. Thus the validity of an ai grena depends on the 
validity of the qTTO^T, while the truth of de¬ 
pends on the correct knowledge of the Similarly the 

truth of depends upon the truth of the original 

But there is one drawback to this method. Suppose 
the original was true hut the impression left by it 

is distorted or partially effaced by lapse of time ; then the 
remembrance will be obviously mutilated and false, although 
the apprehension itself was right. Or suppose both the ap¬ 
prehension and the impression were good, but owingtosome 
accidental cause, such as a want of proper or the pre¬ 

sence of any obstruction or inattention, the remembrance 
•does not fully agree with the. 5 yet it cannot be wr. 

Again dreams are supposed to be and are often 

produced by actual experience of the things perceived ; why 
are then all dreams false ? These objections can be ans¬ 
wered by saying that every *^RTrequires to be verified, if not 
with external objects, at least with true cognitions of those 
external objects. 
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Sect. LXVI—LXXII. gurr. 

What is experienced by all with agreeable feelings is 
Pleasure. 

What is experienced by all with disagreeable feelings is 
Pain. 

Desire is yearning. 

Aversion is irritation. 

Action is effort. 

Merit is the product of enjoined actions. 

Dement is the product af prohibited actions. 

X. Sections 66 to 72 contain short definitions of the nest 
seven qualities. The group consists of three pairs ^ of 
co-related qualities, namely and WTOW 

and one single quality Wff. The two qualities which 
form each a pair, though co-related, are not contradic¬ 
tories of each other ; but both are positive qualities of 
opposite kinds. 

2. (Pleasure) is defined in the text, as * that which is 
experienced by all with agreeable feelings’, 
Pleasure and Pain w hii G ( Pain ) is ‘ that which is ex¬ 
perienced with disagreeable feelings. 
They are not absolute negations of each other; and may often co¬ 
exists whenaking enjoys much pleasure together with occa¬ 
sional grief. The definitions of &T and given in the text 
seem to he faulty, and are therefore replaced by better ones 
in the commentary, for, as Nilakaritha remarks, 

?y.iTOW * TtUTTrf. JTTWr 

jjTRTf-FTr It is 

unphilosophical to label once for all certain external objects 
as and certain others as for the same 

thing may be pleasurable to one man and painful to another. 
The best criterion in this oase is therefore the indh^oual 
experience of each man ( >• But the 

question again arises what kind of individual experience 
is pleasurable and wha is painful Hence more elaborate 
definitions of ^ and agagr are given, like those in N. B. 
spr, says N. B., is that is, pleasure is 

desired for its own sake and not for the purpose of satisfy- 








Notes. 

ing the desire of some other thing ; or in other words plea¬ 
sure is the ultimate aim of all our acts and is not a 
means to some other end. Similarly pain is the object of 
aversion in itself, and not because it causes aversion for 
any other thing. 

3. and desire and aversion , are respectively de* 

fine] as ‘ wishing ’ and ‘irritation. 

Desire and aver¬ 
sion . 




4. SPTR or effort is not the actual act, but rather the readi¬ 

ness of the mind coupled with an attempt 
Lfforf . towards performing that act, as when a 

dying person makes m effort to speak, 
but cannot do so owing to a failure of his powers, spt^t 
or as it is sometimes called is therfore best rendered by 
effort, or ViJifion. 

5. qnl (merit) and 3TW ( demerit - are the two varieties 

of ( Destiny ), and imply two posi- 

Merit and Dome- tive things popularly known as mjq- and 
nt. vS 

qTg respectively. , Merit is that which 

is produced from acts enjoined by Sruti, while demerit is 
produced from the doing of prohibited acts. Vor example, 
the Yedic text ^nTrT is a T%PT, and there¬ 

fore the performance of a WTTFRrtT sacrifice would produce 
merit ; while H 3^# *T£Rr5; being a the eating of qFrsrer 

fruit would produce dement. 


Sect. LXXIII and LXX1Y. BTTrTHjniT:. 

1 he eight qualities, cognition etc. arc special attributes of 
soul only 

Cognition, desire and effort are of two kinds: eternal 
and non-eternai, eternal belong to God, non^etemal t<> human 
-s. >ut. 

1. The eight qualities from gr% to 3TOT afe the special 
characteristics of soul only, i. e. they are subjective as 
opposed to other qualities which have objective or external 
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existence. They are also co-related to one another as cause' 
and effect, and are mentioned in that order. Each of these 
in fact is the effect of that immediately preceding it and the* 
cause of that next following it. Cognition is of course the 
foundation of all interna] experiences. Of these and 
are the ultimate objects to be desired or avoided. The 
notions of pleasure and pain respectively produce correspond¬ 
ing desire ( ) or aversion ( ipr) for their means. This 

desire or aversion gives rise to an effort(w^)directed towards 
obtaining or avoiding those means. Good and bad efforts 
produce merit and demerit respectively ; while thes« i&sfc 
produce a on the mind, which becomes, when 

ripened, the cause of a succession of births. 

2. f^i^urs or special qualities are enumerated in the 
verse quoted at p. 86 supra. Out of these, eight i. e. the 
six, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort, 
and Adrsta or fate including both merit and demerit are 
the special qualities of Soul only. The significance of i?T 3 r s . 
only , is that these qualities reside in Soul alone and no¬ 
where else, while the other special qualities are found in. 
other substances. A is defined by T. D. in the 

next section as a quality that resides in one substance only 
at a time and not in two or more substances conjointly, such* 
as number etc. See p. 87, supra . 


Sect. LXXY. 

Faculty or Impulse is of three kinds : Velocity , Mental im¬ 
pression and Elasticity . 

1. or Faculty is almost undefinable, as may be guess* 
ed from the truism given by T. D. The 
reason of it seems to be that its three* 
varieties are so incongruous and differed 
in nature that no general definition can be equally applic¬ 
able to all. The wonder rather is how these irreconcilable 
things came to be classed under one head. S. 0. gives a 
definition which is only a little better : 

KWR, 'that which has a STTTff 
) which is next below SPnf^srnrT and which resides in 
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both the general qualities and the special qualities of Soul.’ 
The qualities are sharply divided into two classes, general and 
special, but Bf+.R is the only quality which is common to 
both, since two of its varieties, V. lodty and Elasticity go 
under general qualities, while the third called or 

mental impression is the special quality of Soul. Another 
and perhaps a still better definition of tR^PR is given by 
Tarfaka-Raksa '■—^ iti i'-i : qsReiR I 

rR^PR: R ’PTT vftR 1 ii “A property which pro¬ 
duces an effect from a cause of the same kind, although it 
is itself dissimilar. ” This means that whenever a quality 
or action in a thing is repeated or produces effects exactly 
similar to itself by some internal force and without external 
agency, the internal force is called ^TRPR. 


2, The three varieties of BRPR are ( Velocity ), 

(Mental impression) and ( Elas - 

kinds C . ulty iS threC ticit U )• The first is said to reside in the 
five corporeal () substances only, 
namely, earth, water, light, air and mind: and the reason 
is obvious, for there can be no velocity or motion unless the 
thing has a limited dimension. RRJTT is simply defined as 
that impression which is born of and becomes the 

cause of remembrance, fetiwiw or Elasticity is that 
power or force which brings a thing back to its normal 
shape or condition whenever it is distorted. Elasticity is 
found in earthy things such as a mat. The several remarks 
of T. D, have been already explained in their proper places, 
and so need not be noticed here. Of these three varieties 
RKdr alone deserves the name of rrpr, and is generally 
referred to by that word.The other two are common properties 
of all material things and can be termed RRPR only by a very 
far-fetohed analogy, Ballantyne thinks that the similarity 
of the three varieties of rlfrSK consists in the thing acting 
by itself without an impulse from an external agent. The 
explanation is plausible, though not quite convincing. 
^PR is therefore an impulse inhering in the very thing 
In which a property reproduces itself. This is at best the 
only characteristic wherein the three varieties agree. 


I, TSrkika Bak?S V. 48. 











SECT. LXXVI- LXX1X 


Action consists of motion. That which causes connection 
with, the region upwards is Tossing ; that which causes connection 
With the region downwards is Dropping; that lohich causes con¬ 
nection nearer the body is Pulling or Contraction; that which 
causes connection with a distant plate is Rushing or Expansion. 
All else is Motion, residing only in the four substances Earth 
etc. and mind. 

These sections treat of the remaining categories except 
the last. For an explanation of them, see Notes on Sect. V. 
to Sect. VIII. pp.81-99 Supra. 


Sect. LXXX gprR:. 

Antecedent negation is without a beginning but has an end, 
and exit's before the production of an effect. Destruction has 
a beginning hut no end, and occurs alter the production of 
effect. Absolut' negition exis's during three times, (past 
present and future ) and has a counter-entity determined by 
connection ( with another), e. g. there is t.o jar on ground. 
Reciprocal neg dion is that whose counter-entity is dele.: wined 
by relation of identity, e. g. a jar is not a piece of cloth 

j. 3r*rrr or Negation is defined by its very name (wm«5T:)- 

A.s the author has already stated its four 
Negation kinds, he now goes on to define each of 

them. ‘ Antecedent negation has an end but no beginning,’ 
while ‘Consequent negation or destruction has abeginning but 
no end.’ The other two negations have neither beginning nor 
end. Thus the first two form one group of transient 
negations, the other two a second group of permanent ones 
Antec'.dent and Consequent negations are spoken ■■ ^"itii 
reference to a spitr, the one representing the time nefore 
production, and the other representing the time after 
destruction. Thus STT*WT, and «Nr may be said to 

represent in order the three divisions of eternal time, past, 
present and future, of which the past ( nxnwnr) has no 






beginning and the future (^RT) has no end because time 
itself is eternal. Between these two divisions of eternity 
lies the which is limited both ways, namely, by creation 
at one end and by destruction at the other. But suppose a 
which has once been destroyed is reproduced ; will not 
then its inter mediate have been destroyed in its turn by 
the reproduction ? The Naiyayika answers, no; because the 
second srrqr, though production from the same materials, is 
distinct from the first. That which was destroyed was 
destroyed for ever, while the new production is one which 
never existed before. T. D. mentions three characteristics 
of and each ; both reside on the intimate or ma¬ 
terial cause of their e. g. TOTO resides on ^eWTPg ; 

they are respectively the cause and effect of their sncTSFTT ; 
and they are respectively the reasons why people say of a 
thing that 4 it will be, 7 or that ‘ it is destroyed. 7 

2. Ais<>lufp negation is that which is'eternal and has a 

determined by some connection 
Absolute neuation. ( ^ itll ano tber thing ), while reciprocal 
negation has a sriRqr*fr that is determined 
by the relation of identity of two things. * The qualification 

v. V. ) distinguishes 
FfTRiq from UTUUTcf and while 

distinguishes it from The name 3tai*tik4i4 may 

be explained by the derivation T^gT6*TT^r 

is the connection by which one thing may reside on 
another. Thus a resides on its the by 

^nibrprar^r, while resides in earth by each of 

which is called Now if a iar stands on any spot ^of 

ground wo say by which of course we mean ?J<TT*T 

and hence even in such a case we are free to 
'"say that **icTcS htt%. The jar stands on the 

spot by hut not by •> so that although 

is by OTPT it is by iw^rnr. Here is the 

srra^mr of not by wftu but by ; or 

more briefly the sfwimHr of ^ is Similarly 

although earth possesses odour by sufptrt, the may be 
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Whenever therefore an of a thing is spoken of, it 

is always understood that the absolute negation is predicated 
of the 3Tr%>*ar by some particular w*t. Hence is ■ 

3. is distinguishable from ar?q?funT=r in having 

to depend on a different kind of In 

Undistinguished' the former a thing is srrffcmfr of an 

residing in another by anc j, 

not by or ^Tfnrru' as is the case with 3TrtPtTT*rnr. In 
simple language, when we speak j>f absolute negation w e 
deny any connection between the sdr^-Tim on the one hand • 
and the sigdWr, that is, the srra^ur, on the other ; in reci¬ 
procal negation we deny only the identity of the two. When 
we say *irt« q, we only convey that they are not identi¬ 
cal ; but when we say ^r?t RTT%, we mean something 
more ; we convey that not only and uu are non-identical; 
but that they are not even connected together. 
is the denial of a *TO*T;,between two things ; 3pwj1«-uw=r is 
the denial of their aTTlc^r. Thus if we say *tT**r: fq=Tr=ar w, 
we deny the identity of the ghost and the post; if we say 
PT^TPgT »r we deny the existence of the ghost on the - 
post. The nature of the srvrra - is therefore determined by 
the form of the denial although the idea conveyed may be 
the same, qe nn% and UH': qgt ^ both mean the 

same thing: but one is an while the other is. 

an . 

4. S. C. divides STHl«ni*mr into two sorts, ?5iWf jrem r q fef-<r - 

n . .. , , ‘ that whose qmtfmt is a pro 

lute negation. Perty residing in one substance as 

Hig-, * and 3i^.qqnruwNIKItTiq>: 
that whose HfifWfr is a property jointly residing in many 
things as ’ But this is not the only division possi¬ 

ble, for, as T. D. remarks, both ararJrrPTR and 
will have as many kinds as the and the of the 

will be various, although the nfrf<M r itself remains 
the same. 

5. The sentence in T. D., explaining the multiplicity of 

absolute and reciprocal negations, is even • 
8ageinT*D* PIS * as correc ted very obscure if not positively 
Incorrect. It reads 

for fe-CT /Sift pfa - q r rf -q ^ nrryr^in^rryfquryfrTnr. The sen- 
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will be intellgible if we take to mean W of 

property. It will then mean ‘that 3Rir?<Tninr and 
though having one «ra'41*lt # are manifold owing to the varie¬ 
ty ( ) of the properties (3TRfar) and connections ( WT ) 

that are respectively y fd<ilMldN^d[£h in each case; that is, 
the number of depends on the variety of sruT°-*^% 0 ” 

W, and that of on the variety of 

Nilakcintha interprets the sentence in the same way. The 
remark appears to have been copied from a passage in 
Raghunatha 6iromarti 9 s Didhiti , which, being more explicit, 
may be profitably compared with it. Raghunatha says 



tion will make all this clear. The of is 

distinct from that of %3 TtT, because the 

in one is and in the other 

%^tT^PT. In there is no and therefore the 

ffT^ToRT is considered with respect to properties (snr) residing 
on m?pfpTT. Thus the 3T3%^=srnTre of ^ is different from 
that of because the ^nrqTPTcTT^#^ is in one 

and safrTc^ in the other case. 


6. In conclusion T. D. notices some of the different views 

propounded in connection with The Vaisesikas recog¬ 

nize a fifth 3PTTC called *n?micErgT3 * temporary absence * in 
such cases as W% ‘*3?^ ?m%. The UTPTR exists on so < 

long as ^ is absent, and vanishes as soon as it is brought 
there ; it is not therefore and so differs from sCTntt- 

Annambhatta includes it in ^c^v^rnTT^, for as a matter of 
fact ’renrre resides permanently on while its occasional » 
disappearance may be explained by its being covered by 
whenever the latter is present. A rule is therefore laid down, 
that the of though f^r, is manifested only 

when it is accompanied by either the m*TW3r or of 

on 

7. A writer named Saundadopadhyaya introduced a new 

kind of srore called in such examples 

as c Rr^r ^TT%T, that is, ^RT does not exist on WST in 


1 BhimScSrya; Nyaya- Kos'a, 2nd ed. p, 45, note 2. 
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the form of although, it may exist there as ^=r; but 
Annambhatia along with the majority of NyUya writers con¬ 
siders it at the most a case of and not a 

simple 3VXTZ. As a matter of fact this variety of ’XWTZ is 
recognized for dialectical purposes only and is of little use 
in practical life. 

8. Opposed to the Ntuyaikus weie the I'rubkakara school 
of Miindmsukas (followers of Prabhd - 

Negation not re- j or Guru), who refused to recognize 
cognized by other . 

systematists. 3TOR as a separate category existing 

apart from its 3T!%Rni. According to them 
and genrally according to all the Mifnaritsakas and f edan- 
tins is only ‘ simple substratum 

and nothing more ’ T. D. rejects this view on the 
ground that it is impossible to determine what aropRoresr** 
is. But if, says the Aiimamsaka, is a saparate cate¬ 

gory, there will be 3R«R'4r, for as T 4ci^TT^ is different irom 
the of will differ from it, and so the num¬ 

ber of statists will be infinite. To femove this objection, the 
ancient Naiyayikas regarded the second ■3T*TR' i e t 'TcT^T^T- 
m? as identical with re Tne moderns however go one step 
further and regard the second as distinct from both re 
and ren*R; but the of that, namely the tliird srenr, 

was identified with the first rerara*, the reason being that 
an being a negation can be identical with an only 
and never with a wnra; Bke re. Annambhatta appears to 
favour the ancient view. 


Sect. LXXXI. sqwi: 

As all things are included severally in those enumerated , it is 
proved, that there are only seven categories. 

1. The author concludes his Compendium of Seven Cate¬ 
gories by showing that all the other 
The seven-fold p a darthas mentioned by Gotama as well as 

VtmsUve. lJV ^ other writers are included in some one of 
the seven enumerated at the beginning of 
this book, Gotama s first aphorism which is quoted by T. D. 
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contains a list of sixteen padxinMs recognized by the Naiya - 
yikus proper, namely, ( Proof), snqqr ( Object of know¬ 
ledge ;, ( Doubt), ( Motive ), (Instance ), 

TH^rrrr ( Conclusion ), 3RW ( Premise ), ( Reductio ad AN 

surdum ), ( Determination ), 372 “ ( Disquisition ), 

( Controversy ), r%fro^r ( Cavil), £csrr*TW ( Fallacy ), && 
(Perversion', srrdf (Self-contradiction), and (Refuta* 

tion I 1 . D. then briefly explains each of these and its sub¬ 
divisions. All these are not properly speaking categories but 
only so many topics that require to be attended to in a dis¬ 
putation with an antagonist. Gotama 's 16 topics which are 
meant for dialectical purposes are therefore in no way ir¬ 
reconcilable with the seven Cateyones of Kantida which are 
metaphysical. There are however some other things recog¬ 
nized as separate puddrthas by other systematises, but they 
also tall under the seven mentioned in this book. For in¬ 


stance, yTjrS {Fewer ) ^nd {Ownership), says T, I)., are not 
independent categories as some have supposed. The power of 
burning which resides in fire is noc different from fire, while 
the power of ashes to cleanse metals is also not distinct from 
the washing away of those ashes, after they have purified the 
metal. or ownership is only the capability of a thing for 
being disposed of just as one pleases, and is therefore nothing 
but a quality of the thing. {Resemblance) has also 

been supposed by some to be a distinct paddytha ; but TAs" 
vandtha answers: fife 5 cn%*T> nfft 

1 1 


What is an injun¬ 
ction , 


2. The last paragraph of T. D. begins with a curious dis¬ 
quisition on the meaning of the Potential 
form,*r*cr, etc., which is usually em¬ 

ployed in Vedic injunctions, but it is ra¬ 
ther difficult to see how the topic is relevant in a book on 
Nydya , unless of course it is intended to show that the Nydya 
system, although differing considerably from the exegetical 
school of Mimdmsakas , is not really inconsistent with the 
unquestioned authority of ihe Vedas and has its own method 
of interpreting Vedic texts. according to , Gatama t is 


1 S. M. Calc. ed. p, 4. 
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-a n^rnr^nFT, ‘ a text which enjoins some act upon men.’ 1 2 
Vedic texts are either r?n* (Injunction ), ( Statement 

of a fact) or (Repetition), of which Tkr$ is the 

principal and the other two only subsidiary to it. Injunction 
is of two kinds, mqtn ( Command ) such as srrpfR' 5f- 
or 3^rr (Permission ) such as ^T- 

cjrmr =q^T<T, the difference between the two being that the first 
enjoins a which entails sin if omitted, while the 

• second prescribes only a which may or may not be 

•performed. Annambhatta's definition of T?PT is “a sentence 
which conveys knowledge that prompts a desire for action 
which in its turn produces effort.’ 7 The second of the above 
'texts for instance prompts a Umrft to perform a sqtmOTI, 
and then "he makes preparations for the ceremony. But one 
might ask how can be the cause of the attainment 

of heaven to the *r?raR'since a cause must be 

‘ immediately preceding the effect,’ while in this case 
the end of the sacrifice and its viz. the attainment of 
heaven (which can take place only after the death of srHJTre), 
may be separated by considerable lapse of time ? To remove 
"this difficulty and establish a connection between the cause 
^F?flfar£m and the TW, a cqr<TIT is assumed in the interval, 
called 

3. Although the Naiyaijika accepts the efficacy of Vedic 

rites as befits every orthodox systematist. 
The summum ho - does n0 |. depend upon them exclusive- 

Till 171 ■ 

ly. The attainment of heaven by means 
of the Vedic rites is not according to him the true goal of 
man. The end and aim of philosophy, says T. D., such as 
the knowledge of the seven pjddrlha3, is Salvation, which 
^consists in recognizing the self as distinct from body and 
other material things. This is laid down in the celebrated 
text, “ Oh Maitreyi, the Self should be perceived, heard, 
considered and contemplated upon. ” 8 Gotama defines 
T?:«rqr*T or as J 1 eternal cessation of 

pain/ while Ka?jdda declares that STT$r or salvation consists 
in the separation of the soul from the former body, not fol¬ 
lowed by its union with another owing to the absence oj 


1G.S. II, 1, 62. 

2. 3T1 gf yt \BriH.Ar, Up,IV.4.5. 
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'ZX&Z." 1 2 According to both, salvation consists notin any 
kind of positive pleasure as the Mimarnsakas think, but in 
the complete and eternal cessation of all pain. This can 
be attained by right knowledge alone, as is distinctly said 
in the &ruti, rw* 

*s. e. the Vedic rite, does not directly lead to salvatio?i as 
the Mimarnsakas suppose; but it only prepares the ground 
for the attainment of knowledge by destroying sins and 
purifying the soul. When this knowledge is digested by 
•constant contemplation, it ripens and leads to This 

process is described in Gotama's second aphorism, 

* Of the 

five things, pain, birth, effort, faults and erroneons know¬ 
ledge, the destruction of the subsequent leads to the destruc¬ 
tion of the immediately preceding, and so ultimately the 
salvation follows* The destruction of raOTTqTFT causes the 
Temoval of various ^PTs such as TFT, 5<T etc. When these 
are removed effort also ceases, for no desire is left to induce 
3^1%. Cessation of sr^(% necessarily stops ^T^fTT^q'T^TT; 
Tor srsnr having ceased, no action is done and no which 
is the cause of 3T?TT is produced. When the series of births 
•ends, it is necessarily followed by the cessation of pain, for 
then the soul is for ever freed from the body which is the 
seat of pain. Finally complete cessation of pain brings on 
salvation, which is the ultimate goal of all true philosophy. 
The proper way to attain salvation is therefore to attack 
the very beginning, namely, rosqT*TH which lies at the 
root of all our misery. This WOTiqTR consists in’ the er¬ 
roneous identification of the soul with our body and with 
material objects. Cognitions such as TFfr, 3TS are 
•all products of such wrong identification. It is the purpose 
of true Rostra therefore to destroy this by impart¬ 
ing This true knowledge is the correct knowledge 

of the seven categories, for it is only by knowing these ac¬ 
curately that one can discriminate them from the eternal 
and transcendental Soul. To give a right knowledge of 
padarthas is therefore the VWVX* of this Sustra. The 


1, Vi§vanatha:V. S. Vritti II, 18. 

2, Svetas'vatara Up. VI. 15. 

3» G. S. I, 1, 2. 
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necessity for inculcating this smSPT arises from our ^com¬ 
mon experience as expressed in the maxim -4Ml3THH3TS,-.7 *T 
n e gj ypr irdfrfn which is as true in the case of acquisition of 
knowledge as in other walks of life. All systems of Indian 
philosophy open with an enunciation of the 

four requisites of every Sastra, and Hor purpose, which 
is one of them, is invariably stated to he the ar^mr,. the 
knowledge of reality, leading to salvation. Ancient Hindu 
philosophers may fight with one another on almost every 
point, but in one respect they agree among themselves and 
differ from the votaries of other religions, viz. in holding 
that it is khou ledge of truth and not blind faith in a revela¬ 
tion or a Saviour that is the road to salvation. Even the reli¬ 
gion of Bhakli which spread through and permeated popular 
thought in India in later times under Mahometan 
influence was based on the solid principle of The 

doctrine of STnmtTRi: is in fact the corner-stone of all the 
philosophical systems of India. 


.1 
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appendix H. 

Meaning of Avacehedaka. 



Nothing is more difficult for a beginner than to under¬ 
stand the exact sense of the term Avacehedaka and its 
varieties which occur so frequently in Nydya writings. The 
following Note on the meaning of the word appended to 
■Cowell’s translation of Udayariacarya’s Kusumafijali will 
therefore be found useful :— 

44 The term Avacehedaka has at least three meanings# 
as distinguishing, particularizing and determining. 

a. In the phrase ‘ a blue lotus,* ‘ blue ’ is the distinguish- 
ing Avacehedaka ( i. e. Visesana ) of the lotus ;—it dis¬ 
tinguishes it from others of different colours. 

h. In the sentence ‘ the bird sits on the tree on the 
branch ’ ( <T$fr), sa/cftayawiparticularises the exact 

spot—this is the ekadesamcchedaka. 

c. But the third is the usual Naiyayika use of the word 
i. e. as determining ( niyamalca). Wherever we find a re¬ 
lation which is not itself included in any one of the 6even 
categories but is common to several, we require something 
to determine its different varieties ; thus if we say that fire 
is the cause of smoke, or vice vsrsa smoke the effect of fire, 
we do not mean only this particular case but any fire or 
smoke ; we therefore require, to determine this particular 
relation of causality, something which shall be always 
found present with it Thus in 4 fire is the cause of smoke 7 
it will be vahnitvi , the species of all fires. This will always 
be found present wherever the causation of smoke is found# 
and it is therefore called the dhUma-karanatdvacchedaka 
as dhumatva would be the vahnikaryatdvacchedaka. If we 
have several causes or effects ( as e. g . green wood in the 
case of smoke), each karayata or karyata will require its own 
avachhedaka . But we could not say that 4 substance ’ is 
the avacehedaka of 1 quality , although it does always 
accompany it, because quality is a category by itself and 
common to several. An avacehedaka is always required 
for such relations as kdranatd , kdryatd t sakyatd , jn,eyala % 
48 
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pratiyogua , etc. Thus gotra is the avacchedaka of the' 
go-sabda-sakyata as otherwise the word go might be restrict¬ 
ed to mean only this particular cow, or extended to include 
every animal ; and in ^r^nrn'^T sn^fpff 3T^:, we have vahni - 
tva as the avacchedaka of the pratiyogita. This determining 
notion need not be always a species; this in 3PT3R;* 

chesta is the avacchedaka of karanata , and chesta 
is included in the category of * action. ’ ( Cowell : Kusumafi- 
jali of Udayanacarya , p. 26 ). 


Appendix B. 

The following lists of all the known commentaries on 
Anwambhatta’s Tarka-Samgraha and Tarka-Dipika are com¬ 
piled from Aufecht’s Catalogue Catalogwum , Bhlmacarya’s 
UyUya-Jccsa , Hall’s Bibliographical Index of Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Systems and other sources. Letters in brackets 
indicate the copies consulted, for which see Appendix C. 

I. Commentaries on 

\ cT^iT^Tq^r or cn&fnqcjn' by the author of T. S. himself, 
printed at various places. 

R Tqp .by printed by N. S. Press at 

Bombay. 

^ by printed at Eenaies. 

y vz&tt by printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. 

H h i jtsh by rnsrenJS’; this is perhaps 

5 or q£n%iHi%tq<jrr by q§n%m or 

printed in 1915 at Madras ( W.) 

vs or printed in 1935 at Madras- 

( W ; ) 

c by *TTS*TT2T, printed by N. S. Press 

at Bombay. 

% or by printed in. 

1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

^ o cfWJTf€i^T by 
\\ Ki'h"r%^T by 

rr^BT^T^T by JTtfir^PrT. 

V4 wn% by ^m^rr^rriir^. 
r qi<4««h^HT by 






\ c ff. & 3PET by f^q^q-. 

^R d+^Ps’ET or 5T*rr by g T ^ i i r a r. 


a 1 . tf. dictii by fgirra;, son of stitt. 

R? <T. 7T. sqnprr by gfTR. 

HR rT+tiygiM^iti; author unknown. 
fT^PHa'g'jrqjT; author not known. 

HV cT-&T3fjin|; ditto. 

HH ^TTq=lf%qrr; ditto. 

II. Commentaries on cf^i^TPjefn\ 

\ or jfr^pnrq-CTflm by , 

author of This is again commented 

on by nrmsug. It is printed at Bombay, Benares and 
Madras. 

R by rm^?vr^, printed at Madras ( W). 

R or ^rafrg by ttu 3Tt% printed at 

Madras (W). 

Si «T£rf*ftmsrqrr%OT ends abruptly at ^T5, printed at Madras 
(W). . 

R a commentary on HT$WZ\ by ^Sifpjras', son 

of snafus, printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. ( R ) 

^ cT^qrfepr by ^frr^qpir, pupil of who wrote 

his commentary on both T. S. and T. D. in 1772 A. D. 

15 by ^frfdqra'. 

<S 37^ by n^PTTJTf. 

R 3rer by 7Tu C r?T * Tf. 

"i 0 fTTgr^npfyqr by ^n^rg gag^ . 


Appendix 6. 

The present edition of the TarJca-Sa/iigraha and its two com* 
mentaries is based on the following copies. Of these fourteen 
twelve are printed or lithographed editions, and the rest were 
Mss. Out of tnese, twelve give the text of Samgraka, eleven of 
the Dipika and eight of the Nyaya-Rodhini. In some cases 
the same copy gives both the original and either of the 
two commentaries, while the one marked C contains all the 
three. These have been marked as one. The, following 
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conspectus will give an idea of the varied character of the- 

editions and Mss. consulted • 

Tarka-Samgraha. 

J| — Tarka-Samgraha with Dipika ( 3rd ed. ), carefully edited 
by the late Mr. K. P. Parab and printed at the Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Bombay. 

B—The text of Samgraha alone, printed in Ballantyne’s 
Lectures on Nyaya Philosophy ( Allahabad 1849). 

G—A lithograph edition of Samgraha , Dipika and Nyaya- 
bodhini , with different paging for each and belonging to 
the Jeypur library. It is very carelessly printed. A 
portion of the Samgraha from the 28th to the 31st 
section inclusive, as well as the concluding paragraph 
of the Dipika and the portion of Nyaya-bodhini after 
are missing. However it generally gives 
correct readings and proved useful in disputed places. 
It was obtained from the late Pundit Durga-Prasad of 
Jeypur. 

I)—An oblong edition of Sartigraha with the commentary 
Siddhanta- Candrodaya by &rikrsna Dhurjati Diksita 
printed at Benares in 1881. It is carefully edited 
and proved a useful guide, chiefly owing to the com¬ 
mentary which is copious, though not always accurate. 

E —An oblong edition of Samgraha with the commentary 
Vakya-Vrtti of Meru Sastri printed at Poona in 1873. 
Its value consists entirely in the commentary. 

F—An annotated edition of Samgraha and Dipikd by Mr. 
K. C. Mehendale B. A. This, although professing to be 
based on two or three Mss., does not materially differ 
from the Nirnaya Sagar edition. A second edition of 
this has been published in 1908 with the addition of a 
new Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Bhav&nlshankar 
Shastri. 

G-A Ms. containing the Samgraha and the Dipika obtained 
from the library of Baroda Sanskrit Pathasala. It 
gives important variants in several places, especially 
in the DipilcU , which , are not to be found in other 
copies. It closely agrees with J, and seems to have 
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been copied either from it or from some common origi¬ 
nal. It bears no date. 


H—Ms. containing Samgraka only obtained from RatnagirL 
It was copied at Benares in Samvat 1820. It varies 
pretty often from the usual text, but the readings are 
not generally happy. 

J—A Ms. of Samgraka and Dipika belonging to I)r. H. 
Jacobi of Bonn, Germany. It is undoubtedly the 
oldest and also the best authority. It is very clearly 
written and contains many marginal corrections in at 
least two hands. The Samgraka and the Dipika are paged 
differently and have different colophons. The colophon 
at the end of the Dipika is inserted in our edition ( p. 
67 supra ) ; while that of the Samgraka runs thus fTCT 
*nrTTHTT<ma: \ KfafSra t srcg i * 

It arrived after the work of collat ion of the 1st edition was 
completed, but just in time to allow its varietas lectionis 
being incorporated in the footnotes. Fortunately except 
in one or two instances no alterations were needed, as the 
readings already selected were found to agree with those 
in J. In several cases many doubtful readings and con¬ 
jectural emendations of mine were unexpectedly con¬ 
firmed by this Ms., a fact which is perhaps the best 
proof of the correctness of the readings adopted. My 
hearty thanks are due to Dr. Jacobi for lending his 
copy for use, and also to Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona who 
procured it for me. 

K—This is an old closely written Ms. containing the Sam- 
graha and the Nydya-Bodhini and obtained from Miraj. 
It possesses great value and has been mainly relied 
upon for the text of the Nyaya-Bodhini. 


Tarka-Dipika 


Besides 31, ©, F, G, and J already described, three print¬ 
ed and two Ms. copies of the Dipika were available, 
namely : — 

L*—An old and badly written Ms. of Dipikd obtained from 
the Library of the late Balasastri Agase of Ratnagiri. 
It seems to have been copied at Benares in Samvat 179ft 
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by one Visvanatha Joski, son of Gopal. It is written in 
several hands and is often incorrect. ' ; 


M—A. fine and very carefully written Ms. of Dipikd obtain¬ 
ed from Barhanpur. It often differed from other copies, 
and although its variants had sometimes to be rejected 
it was useful for comparison. n 

N —An oblong edition of Dipika with the well-known com¬ 
mentary of Nilakantha , printed at Benares in 1875. It 
contains several additions which were not found in any 
other copy and which had therefore to be rejected. 
Nilakantha's commentary however proved a valuable 
aid in judging the correctness of a reading, inasmuch 
as it generally gives the best reading and sometimes 
notices other variants. 


'P*—An oblong edition of Dipika only, printed at Jagadis- 
vara Press, Bombay. It generally agrees with PL and was 

not of much ubg. 

Q :—An edition of Saihgraha , Nilakantha s Prakaia and a 
commentary thereon named Bhdskarodaya by NUa- 
kantha’s son Laksmi-nrsimha , edited by Pandit Mu- 
kunda Jha and printed by Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 

Nydya-Bodhini. 

Besides © and K already described, four printed, and 
two Ms. copies of Nydya-Bodhini were consulted, vk:— 

R:—A Ms. of Nydya-Bodhini only, written carelessly and 
often incorrectly. It was kindly lent by the late Mr. 
N. B. Godbole, B. A. of the Poona Training College. 
It was copied on the 13th of Asadha, Vadya, Samvat 
1907, and generally agrees with ©. 

A lithograph edition of Nydya-Bodhini printed at 
Benares in 1875. The editor seems to have made no 
attempt at collation. It contains many sentences and 
even long passages extending to a page or more which 
are not found in any of the other Mss. consulted by 
me. These additions appear to be interpolations, con¬ 
sisting of explanatory paraphrases of the original short 
sentences, which are sometimes retained and sometimes 
omitted. 
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•'—This appears to be a reprint, and a very incorrect one 
too, of the last preceding, printed at Benares in 1881. 


Ch An edition of Samgraha and Nyaya-Bodhini with an¬ 
notations called Padakrtya, printed by Nirnaya-Sagar 
Press, Bombay. 

—A Ms. of Nydya Bodhini kindly lent by Pandit Bad- 
rinatha Sastrin of Baroda. It generally agrees with S, 
R and ©, and was useful for ascertaining the correct 
reading whenever the other copies differed hopelessly 
It sometimes gives its own variants. It ends at WTFT 
and bears no date. 


W: —An edition of Samgraha and nine Commentaries edited 
and published by Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastrigal of 
Mylapore, published in 1915 at Madras. 


X, Y and Z’. —These three Mss. were kindly lent to me by 
Pandit Balacharya Gajendragadkar of Satara to whom 
lam highly obliged for the loan. One of these, X, 

containing the* Saf/iytcihd hoars the date Sake 1720 . The 

other two, Y and Z, contain the text of the Dipika. They 
mostly agree with G and J and are chiefly valuable for 
having been corrected under the superintendence of the 
late learned Anantacarya Gajendragadkar. 

Most of the Mss. and editions of Samgraha and Dipika 
mentioned above belong to Northern India or the 
Deccan. As Annambhatta was a resident of Carnatic, Mss. 
from that quarter would have proved very valuable guides, 
but W, which is an elaborate edition of Samgraha and Com¬ 
mentaries by a learned Pandit of South India, has largely 
supplied the desideratum. The copies already consulted 
belong to different ages and distant provinces, and 
hence the text of Annarnbhatta's two works may for all 
practical purposes be taken as settled. It is to be regretted 
that the same cantiot be said of the Nyaya-Bodhini. Only 
a few copies of this work were available, and they varied 
-among themselves so much and sometimes so hopelessly, 
that it was often impossible to ascertain the correct 
reading. Sentences and even whole passages are read 
differently in different Mss. and the work of, collation was 
most difficult in several places. The defects can be cured 
only when more trustworthy Mss. are available. 
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